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INTRODUCTION 

The  Story  of  Stamford  has  been  life-long  in  its 
growth.  I  well  remember  my  first  days  in  Stamford. 
They  were  spent  in  its  High  School.  Always  interested 
in  pictures  and  photography,  fresh  incidents  in  the 
growth  of  the  town  were  duly  recorded  on  the  glass 
plate.  Without  any  special  preparation  and  almost 
overnight,  I  found  myself  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
"Advocate."  Somehow  or  other  the  stories  of  person- 
alities and  changing  conditions  appealed  to  me. 

Before  1900,  the  School  Committee  had  approved 
a  suggestion  of  mine  that  a  Story  of  Stamford  be  pre- 
pared. An  outline  was  already  in  existence.  However, 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  Story. 

The  Story  of  Stamford,  therefore,  is  a  labor  of  love 
for  the  town  which  has  contributed  so  much  in  the  way 
of  spiritual  values  and  friendship  to  the  author.  One 
of  these  friendships  was  that  of  E.  T.  W.  Gillespie. 
It  began  with  my  days  on  the  ^'Advocate,"  of  which 
he  was  the  editor,  and  continued  through  many  years 
of  association  in  the  activities  of  the  Stamford  Histori- 
cal Society.  There  was  an  affinity  of  spirit  which  will 
never  be  forgotten.  His  "Picturesque  Stamford"  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book  and  his  spirit  an  inspiration. 

Running  through  my  mind  as  I  have  worked  upon 
this  book  has  been  the  recollection  of  the  part  that 
Robert  Whittaker  took  in  the  development  of  Stam- 
ford through  the  many  years  he  was  associated  with 
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the  "Advocate"  and  with  the  public  life  of  the  town, 
we  were  in  close  relationship  for  five  years  and  on  many 
occasions  at  other  times.  There  seemed  hardly  anything 
of  importance  in  the  progressive  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  his  ideas  were  not  sought  and  utilized. 
He  gave  me  great  assistance. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Ferguson  Library  and  Miss 
Colt,  its  able  librarian,  for  assistance  in  the  provision 
of  material  and  for  stimulation  in  interest. 
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CHAPTER   I 

Before  Stamford,  What? 

It  Is  not  without  meaning  that  most  of  the  settlers 
of  New  England  set  forth  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
England  bordering  the  North  Sea  between  the  Rivers 
Thames  and  Humber,  This  fact  fixed  the  character 
of  the  people  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  five  New 
England  colonies  and  later  largely  determined  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  region  for  a  moment.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  in  choosing  a  map  for  this 
purpose  to  select  one  w^hich  outlines  the  shores  on 
both  sides  of  the  North  Sea  where  they  converge 
toward  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  show  the  elevations 
of  the  land  extending  back  from  the  coast.  It  would 
be  observed  immediately  that  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent  are  similar 
in  character.  Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  peoples 
known  as  Saxons,  Jutes  and  Danes,  closely  related  in 
general  characteristics,  dwelt  beside  the  rivers  and 
creeks  and  among  the  fens  of  what  are  now  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark  and  Scandinavia.  Their  country 
w^as  less  than  four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  This 
was  the  region  of  Beowulf.  His  story  is  that  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  early  New^  Englander.  From  the 
river  banks  and  fens,  which  marked  the  struggle  for 
dominion  between  the  land  and  the  sea  on  the  con- 
tinent, one  stream  after  another  of  Anglo-Saxons  flowed 
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across  the  narrow  waters  to  the  short  rivers  and  fens  of 
the  lowlands  of  eastern  Britain.  Here  among  the 
forests  they  made  clearings,  set  up  their  farmsteads, 
established  little  churches  with  nearby  graveyards  and 
market  places  for  the  exchange  of  the  agricultural 
products  which  were  the  source  of  their  livelihood. 

These  Anglo-Saxons  displaced  forever  the  Roman 
continental  civihzation  which  had  prevailed  before  their 
coming.  This  civilization  was  based  on  the  city  with 
its  connecting  military  roads.  Over  this  they  spread  a 
civilization  characterized  by  the  independent  thinking 
of  the  farmer,  a  love  of  nationality,  a  spirit  of  self- 
control,  and  the  determination  to  protect  the  individual 
in  the  right  to  independent  action  and  initiative.  These 
Anglo-Saxons  took  with  them  to  their  new  home  a  love 
of  nature  and  its  beauty,  an  appreciation  of  learning 
and  poetry.  Their  sense  of  power  within  themselves 
led  to  the  establishment  of  laws  for  their  own  govern- 
ment. They  blotted  out  the  continental  idea  of  law 
imposed  from  above. 

While  freedom  of  religious  and  poHtical  thinking 
was  being  repressed  on  the  continent,  in  eastern  Eng- 
land the  adventurous  and  pioneering  Anglo-Saxons 
were  fostering  an  innate  sense  of  the  right  to  think  as 
individuals  in  these  respects  and  to  act  by  means  of 
representatives.  Thus  was  preserved  the  stock  which 
gave  to  the  world  the  idea  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
right  of  self-government  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost  for  untold  ages. 

The  great  English  movements  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  self-government  and  freedom  of  thought 
found  their  source  in  this  region  and  among  these 
people.  With  their  support  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leiscester,  through  his  great  victory  at  Lewes  over 
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King  Henry  III  In  May,  1264,  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  effective  popular  legislative 
body  in  England.  It  was  in  the  following  year  that  the 
principle  of  "No  taxation  without  representation,"  was 
applied  at  Westminster  on  a  national  scale  through  the 
organization  of  a  Parliamentary  body  representative 
of  the  communities  of  the  Kingdom,  and  therefore 
styled  the  House  of  Commons.  Fiske  says,  "So  much 
time  and  so  much  strife  has  it  taken  to  secure  beyond 
peradventure  the  boon  to  mankind  for  which  Earl 
Simon  gave  up  his  noble  life  on  the  field  of  Eversham." 

This  has  been  styled  the  English  Idea  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Roman  Idea. 

It  was  in  this  district  that  the  Old-English  thanehood, 
according  to  Fiske,  was  transformed  into  the  finest 
middle  class  of  rural  gentlemen  and  yeomanry  that  has 
ever  existed  in  any  country.  It  was  from  this  plane 
of  society  that  the  two  most  potent  streams  of  Eng- 
lish migration  to  America  flowed.  They  settled  New 
England  and  Virginia. 

Before  these  streams  burst  forth,  however,  the  in- 
stinct for  religious  freedom  and  individuality  of  belief, 
of  which  these  people  were  possessed,  had  begun  to 
express  itself  so  vigorously  that  persecution  was  ram- 
pant in  eastern  England.  John  Wyclif,  who  translated 
the  Bible  into  the  English  tongue  for  the  first  time, 
was  of  this  stock.  Through  copies  of  passages  writ- 
ten by  hand  and  secretly  passed  about  for  reading  on 
Sundays  in  the  manor  house,  or  by  the  cottage  fireside 
after  the  work  of  the  day  was  done,  and  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  Lollards,  or  "babblers,"  as  the  freethinkers 
were  called,  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  of  eastern  and 
middle  England  became  strongly  imbued  with  the 
sense  of  the  right  to  w^orship  God  in  such  ways  and 
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through  such  forms  as  it  saw  fit.  Throughout  Saxon 
England,  in  the  course  of  the  long  struggle  between 
the  old  ecclesiastical  forces  and  the  State,  and  later, 
the  State  and  individualistic  faiths,  great  groups  of  dis- 
senters formed.  The  persecution  of  the  latter  drove 
many  across  seas  to  the  Continent,  not  a  few  of  whom 
round  refuge  in  Switzerland  where  they  imbibed  the 
vigorous  doctrines  of  John  Calvin  and  came  back  veri- 
table Puritans.  In  due  course,  out  of  the  dramatic 
turmoil,  which  divided  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I,  Charles  I,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Charles  II,  James  II,  and  William  and 
Mary,  arose  the  established,  or  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Puritans,  the  former  believers  in  a 
State  Church,  in  the  Apostolic  Succession  and  ritual,  the 
latter  practicing  in  the  strictest  fashion  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  simplest  forms  of  religion  sepa- 
rated from  all  political  affiliation. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  adventurers  on  the  high 
seas  in  quest  of  continents  for  England,  the  same  dar- 
ing captains  who  were  to  defeat  the  Spanish  Armada, 
opened  paths  across  the  seas  to  America.  Then  it  was 
that  those  who  loved  the  simple  forms  of  religion 
turned  their  thoughts  and  eyes  toward  the  West  as  a 
region  where  they  might  worship  God  as  they  pleased. 
The  story  of  the  gradual  movement  of  Puritan  Anglo- 
Saxons  from  eastern  England  to  the  shores  of  New 
England,  symbolized  by  the  famous  company  who 
crossed  on  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  is  well  known. 

The  name  Stamford  evidently  was  derived  from  the 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire  which  was  part  of  Puritan 
England.  This  county  was  one  of  those  eastern  di- 
visions of  England  that  furnished  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  martyrs  put  to  death  under  Bloody  Mary.     It 
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was  the  principal  recruiting  ground  for  Cromwell's 
army.  It  furnished  more  than  eighty  percent  of  the 
original  settlers  in  New  England  and  a  greater  number 
of  old  English  names  to  New  England  towns  and 
counties  than  all  the  other  sections  of  the  mother 
country  combined. 

The  settlers  of  Stamford  came  by  w^ay  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  brought 
with  them  the  essence  of  that  principle  of  "No  taxation 
without  representation"  for  which  Simon  de  Montfort 
fought  and  died.  In  England  they  had  been  not  so 
far  distant  from  Boston,  for  which  the  main  town  in 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  named.  They  pos- 
sessed that  love  of  agriculture,  that  fearlessness  of 
spirit  and  independence  of  thinking  which  characterized 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  their  native  land,  the  village  form 
of  life  with  individual  homes  scattered  around  a  com- 
mon nearby  the  parish  church  and  graveyard.  We  shall 
have  ample  opportunity  to  discover  in  the  Story  of 
Stamford  how  these  qualities  and  customs  expressed 
themselves  and  left  their  impress  on  the  fine  city  we 
know  today. 


CHAPTER  11 

The   Doorway 

Let  us  step  back  into  the  scenes  of  those  early  days 
with  the  object  of  focussing  our  attention  upon  certain 
events,  significant  in  their  relation  to  our  own  history 
and  that  of  our  country.  Here,  thus  early,  were  illus- 
trated the  principles  of  American  institutions  such  as 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  free- 
dom to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  con- 
science. 

There  are  a  few  incidents,  most  human  In  their 
character,  which  will  serve  to  lengthen  the  perspective 
of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Stamford,  and  perchance, 
reveal  something  of  the  fundarnental  things  that  lie 
below  the  surface  and  link  Stamford  folk  with  the 
larger  life  of  America.  Remembering  that  the  settlers 
of  Stamford  came  through  the  doorway  of  WatertOAvn, 
Mass.,  there  are  three  paragraphs  from  the  pages  of 
John  Winthrop's  "History  of  New  England"  that  have 
special  import  here.- 

Winthrop  was  a  bearded  and  beruffled  gentleman, 
who  gave  up  an  income  as  a  lawyer  in  England  equive- 
lant  to  more  than  $18,000  a  year  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  conscience.  For  his  faith's  sake,  he  crossed  the 
seas,  praying  on  every  recurring  Monday  and  Friday  at 
an  hour  prearranged  with  his  wife,  who  had  been  left 
behind  in  old  England.  Firm  in  his  sense  of  duty,  yet 
he  was  possessed  of  a  tenderness  of  heart  almost  that 
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From  Portrait  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
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credited  to  women.  He  was  the  first  governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  the  father  of  that 
John  WInthrop  whose  activity  in  winning  the  Con- 
necticut Charter  from  the  lightsome  Charles  is  pictured 
by  Roger  Wolcott,  one  of  the  earliest  of  New  England 
writers  of  verse,  in  these  lines : 

"Great  Charles,  who  gave  attention  all  the  while, 
Looked  on  Winthrop  with  a  Royal  Smile. 
'Be  it  so,  then,  and  we,  ourself.  Decree, 
Connecticut  shall  be  a  Colony.'  " 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  added,  this  is  the  famous 
charter  which  was  hidden  in  the  oak  at  Hartford  and 
continued  to  serve  as  the  State  constitution  until  18 18. 

The  incidents  in  the  old  time  phrases  of  John  Win- 
throp are  : 

"The  congregation  at  Watertown  (where  Mr. 
George  Phillips  was  pastor)  had  chosen  one  Richard 
Brown  for  elder.  .  .  .who,  persisting  in  his  opinion  of 
certain  truths.  .  .  .,  maintaining  other  errours  withal, 
and  being  a  man  of  very  violent  spirit,  the  Court  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  congregation  directed  to  the  pastor  and 
brethren  to  advise  them  to  take  into  consideration, 
whether  Mr.  Brown  were  fit  to  be  continued  their 
elder  or  not;  to  which  after  some  weeks  they  returned 
answer  to  this  effect:  That  if  we  would  .take  pains  to 
prove  such  things  as  were  objected  to  against  him,  they 
would  endeavor  to  redress  them. 

"The  said  congregation  being  much  divided  about 
their  elder,  both  parties  repaired  to  the  governor  for 
assistance,  etc.,  whereupon  he  went  to  Watertown.  .  .  . 
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and   the   congregation  being  assembled,   the  governor 
told  them,  that  being  come  to  settle  their  peace,  etc., 

they  ought  to  proceed  in  three  distinct  respects 

Mr.  Phillips  desired  us  to  sit  with  them  as  members  of 
a  neighboring  congregation  only." 

The  second  incident  described,  which  was  about  the 
same  date,  that  is  to  say,  1631-32,  was  as  follows: 

"The  governour  and  assistants  called  before  them,  at 
Boston  divers  of  Watertown;  the  pastor  and  elder  by 
letter,  and  the  others  by  warrant.  The  occasion  was 
for  that  a  warrant  being  sent  to  Watertown  for  levying 
of  8  pounds,  part  of  a  rate  of  60  pounds,  ordered  for 
the  fortifying  of  the  new  town  (Newtown,  now 
Cambridge)  the  pastor  and  elder,  etc.,  assembled  the 
people  and  delivered  their  opinions  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  pay  moneys  after  that  sort,  for  fear  of  bringing 
themselves  and  posterity  into  bondage." 

Shortly  after,  in  the  words  of  the  worthy  "govern- 
our," "Another  business  fell  out  which  was  this:  Mr. 
Clark  of  Watertown  had  complained  to  the  governour, 
that  Capt.  Patrick  (doubtless  the  pioneer  settler  of 
Greenwich),  being  removed  out  of  their  town  to  New- 
town, did  compel  them  to  watch  near  Newtown,  and 
desired  the  governour,  that  they  might  have  the  order- 
ing within  their  own  town." 

Reading  between  the  lines,  it  may  have  been  con- 
cluded ere  this,  that  the  people  of  the  early  home  of 
the  founders  of  Stamford  possessed  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  love  of  local  autonomy.  In  a  marked 
degree  they  typified  the  spirit  which  produced  the 
Revolution. 

Looking  at  a  map  of  Boston,  it  is  noted  that  the 
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heart  of  the  city  is  a  peninsula.  When  John  Win- 
throp  and  his  followers  came  from  Salem  in  1630  and 
erected  their  homes  the  peninsula  was  much  smaller 
than  now.  Shaped  like  a  scrawny  bird  testing  its  half- 
feathered  pinions  for  a  first  flight  from  the  nest  it  was 
hardly  more  than  three  hills  joined  together.  The 
highest  of  these  became  known  as  Beacon  Hill  because 
upon  its  summit  was  placed  a  beacon  which  could  be 
seen  from  the  Bay.  This  hill  has  become  famous  for 
many  reasons  and  is  now^  the  common  term  used  for 
describing  the  seat  of  Massachusetts  government  and 
the  home  of  the  early  families  of  this  aristrocratic  city. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  gilded  dome  of  the  capitol 
building,  designed  by  Bulfinch,  the  early  American 
architect,  Avill  recall  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  reference 
to  it  as  the  "hub  of  the  universe."  This  satirical  de- 
scription has  become  embedded  in  American  literature 
as  "the  Hub,"  a  nick-name  for  Boston.  The  hills  have 
almost  disappeared.  So  has  the  morass,  now  the 
Fenway,  that  sometime  covered  the  narrow  neck  which 
connected  the  peninsula  Avith  Roxbury. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
colonists  w^ho  had  come  directly  across  the  seas  should 
seek  to  settle  on  the  mainland  fronting  on  the  waters 
surrounding  the  peninsula.  Not  only  was  their  desire 
for  larger  pastures  and  fields  for  agriculture,  but  some 
of  them  entertained  different  ideas  as  to  how  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  conducted.  Those  who  had  exclu- 
sive views,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  were  satisfied  with 
the  narrow  confines  of  Boston  Neck,  as  the  peninsula 
was  called.  Those  who  thought  along  more  democratic 
lines  preferred,  for  some  reason,  the  mainland.  The 
towns  w^hich  sprang  up  fronting  upon  the  inner  waters 
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of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Charles  River  were 
Dorchester,  Watertown,  and  Newtown,  which  last 
named  afterward  became  known  as  Cambridge. 

For  the  sake  of  a  clearer  view  of  the  picture,  it  is 
permissible  to  advert  for  a  brief  space  to  the  motive 
which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It 
was  the  religious  persecution  in  England  of  those  who 
disagreed  with  Archbishop  Laud,  his  policies,  and  the 
established  church.  Those  who  decided  to  join  the 
westward  movement  across  the  seas  for  conscience-sake 
were  highly  intelligent  persons  who  had  the  capacity 
to  foresee  what  was  shortly  to  overtake  England.  Some 
of  them  were  wealthy.  John  Winthrop,  as  we  have 
seen,  had,  relatively,  a  large  income.  He  was  willing 
to  give  this  up  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  who  had 
decided  to  come  hither.  Thomas  Hooker,  a  man  of 
fine  presence  and  powerful  intellect,  was  another. 
Roger  Ludlow,  a  very  able  lawyer,  was  a  third. 

In  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  Protestantism  in 
England,  the  preaching  of  the  priests  had  come  to  count 
for  naught.  In  their  places  men,  who,  like  Savonarola, 
felt  called  upon  to  open  the  Gospel  afresh  and  preach 
sincerity  in  word  and  deed,  became  lecturers.  The 
tendency  of  many  English  Protestants  was  away  from 
vestments  and  so-called  "superstitious  practices"  and 
toward  simple  forms  of  worship  and  church  organiza- 
tion. But  Laud  favored  the  old  forms  and  endeavored 
to  stifle  the  movement  away  from  a  church  headed  by 
a  king.  It  was  clear  to  the  thinkers  that  a  struggle 
was  soon  to  prove  which  was  the  stronger,  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  Congregationalism,  the  form  of  church 
government  which  Puritanism  took.  This  Puritan 
movement  blossomed  early  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

The  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  emi- 
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grated  by  parishes.  A  pastor  and  his  flock  would  come 
together.  Religious  leadership  had  great  Influence  in 
colonial  days.  The  Inhabitants  of  a  parish  did  not 
consider  their  future  in  the  hereafter  sufliclently  guar- 
anteed unless  they  had  a  minister  among  them  to  guide 
their  religious  life.  In  Wethersfield,  one  pastor  having 
uttered  some  kind  of  a  "grievlous  oath,"  the  parish, 
"being  afraid  to  venture  our  souls  under  his  ministry," 
and  desiring  not  to  "be  forced  to  undergo  whatever  in- 
convenience or  damage  may  come  up  on  us  or  ours," 
asked  permission  to  seek  out  another  spiritual  leader. 

The  religious  director  of  the  colony  that  planted 
itself  on  the  Charles  River  and  styled  itself  Water- 
town  was  the  Rev.  George  Phillips.  It  is  worth  our 
while  to  take  a  look  at  this  man,  for  he  and  his  con- 
gregation stood  for  the  most  advanced  Ideas  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  was  Independently 
minded  and  fearless.  While  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  colony  did  not  make  clear  their  views  regarding 
separation  from  the  established  church  before  sailing 
from  England,  he  made  no  effort  to  hide  his  own.  He 
was  a  Separatist.  The  fear  of  Laud  did  not  deter  him 
from  standing  forth  for  w^hat  he  believed.  Described 
as  "humble"  and  "modest,"  yet  his  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  was  such  that  In  an  argument  he  usually  came 
off  best.  His  hearers  called  him  the  "Irrefragable 
Doctor."  He  read  the  Bible  through  several  times  a 
year,  and  never,  he  often  said,  without  learning  some- 
thing new  about  Its  contents.  Let  us  note  some  of  the 
things  which  he  and  his  parish  did  that  gave  It  dis- 
tinction In  American  history. 

The  scene  of  the  first  incident  is  In  an  open  piece 
of  ground  on  the  northwest  bank  of  the  Charles  River 
where  Watertown  Is  now  located.     The  day  Is  July 
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30,  1630.  All  the  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
settlement  are  assembled  about  the  minister  and  the 
community  leaders,  who  sit  or  stand  beside  a  rude 
table.  Around  the  clearing  are  evidences  that  the  w^ork 
of  house  building  has  begun,  but  as  yet  there  are  few 
beside  temporary  shelters  to  be  seen.  The  July  sun 
beats  Avarmly  down  and  birds,  silhouetted  against  the 
blue  sky,  wing  their  way  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
pany. On  the  table  lies  a  paper  on  which  is  written 
a  church  covenant.  Stepping  to  the  table  one  by  one, 
"about  forty  men,"  to  use  the  language  of  Cotton 
Mather,  the  voluminous  Boston  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  "whereof  the  first  was  that  excellent 
knight  Sir  Richard  Saltonstal,  then  subscribed  this  in- 
strument in  order  unto  their  coalescence  into  a  church 
estate ;  which  I  have  more  particularly  recited,  because 
it  w^as  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  this 
nature  managed  in  the  colony." 

The  people  of  Watertown  set  themselves  off  as  a 
church.  They  had  not  pretended  to  be  an  offshoot 
of  any  church  located  somewhere  else,  but  had  deemed 
themselves  capable  of  establishing  a  church  without 
assistance.  Dominie  Mather  was  not  altogether  sure 
that  he  liked  their  way  of  going  about  the  setting 
up  of  their  church,  although  giving  them  credit  for 
building  "the  house  of  God  before  they  could  build 
many  houses  for  themselves."  It  was  a  piece  of  w^ork 
well  done,  he  bears  testimony.  "Mr.  Phillips,"  he 
w^rote  in  the  "Magnalia,"  "being  better  acquainted 
with  the  true  church  discipline  than  most  of  the  minis- 
ters that  came  with  him  into  the  country,  their  pro- 
ceedings about  the  gathering  and  ordering  of  their 
church  were  methodical  enough,  though  not  made  in 
all  things  a  pattern  for  the  rest."     They  were  a  little 
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bit  too  Independent,  and  the  leanings  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Phillips  toward  the  Congregational  principle  caused 
him  to  be  viewed  by  those  of  the  other  parishes  with 
suspicion. 

The  independence  of  the  men  of  Watertown  and 
of  their  ministers  continued  to  crop  out  at  intervals. 
The  following  year  Watertown  and  Dorchester  led 
the  way  in  organizing  town  government  by  choosing 
selectmen.  In  1632,  the  people  of  the  town,  when 
the  authorities  of  the  colony  decided  that  a  fortifica- 
tion should  be  built  at  Cambridge,  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  old  record,  protested  the  payment  of  the  amount 
which  had  been  assessed  against  them  as  their  share, 
because  their  consent  to  the  tax  had  not  been  first 
obtained.  Thus,  here  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  the  principles  which  formed  the 
platform  on  which  their  successors  took  their  stand  in 
opposing  George  III,  were  first  enunciated  in  America. 

In  Boston  it  was  thought  only  those  who  w^re 
church  members  should  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
or  holding  public  office. 

It  was  Sir  Richard  Salonstal,  of  Watertown,  who 
WTOte  in  this  wise  to  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
"preachers  to  the  church  which  is  at  Boston"  regard- 
ing this : 

"It  doth  not  a  little  grieve  my  spirit  to  heare  what 
sadd  things  are  reported  daily  of  your  tyranny  and 
persecution  In  New  England,  as  that  you  fyne,  whip 
and  inprison  men  for  their  consciences.  First  you  com- 
pel such  to  come  into  your  assemblies  as  you  know  will 
not  joyne  with  you  in  worship,  and  when  they  shew 
their  dislike  thereof  or  witness  against  It,  then  you 
styrre  up  your  magistrates  to  punish  them  for  such  (as 
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you  conceyve)  their  public  affronts.  Truly,  friends, 
this  your  practice  of  compelling  any  in  matters  of 
worship  to  doe  what  whereof  they  are  not  fully  per- 
suaded, is  to  make  them  sin,  for  soe  the  apostle  tells 
us  and  many  are  hypocrites  thereby,  conforming  their 
outward  man  for  fear  of  punishment.  We  pray  you 
and  wish  you  prosperitie  every  way,  hoped  the  Lord 
would  have  given  you  so  much  light  and  love  there, 
that  you  might  have  been  eyes  to  God's  people  here 
and  not  practice  those  courses  in  the  wilderness,  which 
you  went  so  farre  to  prevent.  ...  I  hope  you  do 
not  assume  to  yourselves  infallibilitie  of  judgment, 
when  the  most  learned  of  the  apostles  confesseth  he 
knew  but  in  part  and  saw  but  darkly  as  through  a 
glass." 

Three  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony, 
Thomas  Hooker  and  Samuel  Stone  came  over  and 
settled  in  Newtown,  where  they  became  pastor  and 
assistant.  One  early  writer  says  that  "after  Mr. 
Hooker's  coming  over,  it  was  noticed  that  many  of 
the  freemen  grew  to  be  very  jealous  of  their  liberties." 
He  preached  against  the  obstacles  to  membership  in 
certain  of  the  churches,  admission  to  which  he  said, 
was  so  strict  "that  more  than  half  are  out  of  your 
church."  When  John  Cotton,  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  ministers  argued  that  democracy  was  not  a  suit- 
able government  for  church  or  state.  Hooker  main- 
tained that  "in  matters  of  greater  consequence,  which 
concern  the  common  Good,  a  General  Council,  chosen 
by  all  to  transact  businesses  which  concern  all,  I  con- 
ceive, under  favor  most  suitable  to  rule,  and  most  safe 
for  the  relief  of  the  whole." 
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Stifl  another  action  on  the  part  of  Boston  created 
antagonism. 

A  Board  of  Assistants  was  chosen.  This  was  a  kind 
of  legislative  or  judicial  body.  Among  its  duties  were 
those  of  representing  the  voters  in  selecting  the  Gov- 
ernor and  making  the  law^s.  In  May,  1631,  it  was  fur- 
ther decided  that  the  Assistants  need  not  be  elected 
annually,  but  could  continue  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  or  until  the  freemen  should  remove  them. 
This  was  a  startling  decision.  The  other  three  towns 
sent  deputations  to  Boston  to  examine  the  charter  of 
the  Colony  to  discover  if  this  was  legal.  The  Assis- 
tants were  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  colony.  It  meant 
church  rule. 

The  incident  itself,  of  small  dimensions,  which  irri- 
tated the  freemen  of  Watertown  and  led  to  its  protest, 
w^as  the  assessment  of  a  tax  of  sixty  pounds  upon  the 
various  settlements  around  the  Bay  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  Newtown  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians.  The  declination  to  pay 
this  tax  laid  by  the  Board  of  Assistants,  on  the  ground 
that  English  freemen  cannot  be  taxed  save  by  their 
own  consent,  was  to  become  historic.  The  protest  at 
the  moment  led  to  a  change  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  little  colony.  This  may  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  beginnings  of  American  constitutional  history. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  colony  it  was  generally 
thought  that  its  public  business  could  be  conducted  by 
a  meeting  of  all  the  freemen.  Such  meetings  were  to 
be  held  four  times  a  year.  It  was  not  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  colony  would  grow  so  fast  that  it  would 
become  impracticable  to  carry  on  business  in  this  fash- 
ion. This  was  discovered  almost  at  once  and  within 
the  first  year.     It  was  then  decided  that  the  choosing 
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of  the  governor  and  framing  of  the  laws  should  be 
left  to  the  Board  of  Assistants.  When  In  May,  1631, 
the  Board  of  Assistants  was  authorized  to  continue 
In  office  until  ousted  by  special  vote  of  the  freemen, 
it  was  the  Irrepressible  Watertown  freemen  who  pro- 
tested so  vigorously  that  this  ollgarchlcal-looking  pro- 
ceeding was  checked.  The  tax  question  was  settled 
by  the  choosing  of  two  deputies  from  each  settlement 
to  advise  with  the  Board  of  Assistants,  and  the  power 
of  selecting  each  year  the  Governor  and  Assistants  was 
resumed  by  the  freemen.  Two  years  later  the  power 
of  making  laws  was  placed  again  upon  a  body  of  depu- 
ties or  representatives  chosen  by  the  old  English  rural 
plan  to  sit  In  a  general  court. 

These  difficulties,  according  to  an  early  record,  did 
"secretly  and  powerfully  drive  on  the  business"  of  a 
separation  from  Boston  and  a  settlement  elsewhere. 

About  1635  many  of  the  people  of  Newtown, 
Watertown  and  Dorchester  began  to  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  leaving  Massachusetts  Bay  and  moving  to 
the  Connecticut  River  south  of  Springfield.  They 
brought  the  plan  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Court, 
giving  as  their  reasons  that  there  was  lack  of  accom- 
modation for  their  cattle  so  that  they  could  not  main- 
tain their  ministers  nor  receive  any  more  of  their 
friends  to  help  them ;  that  the  towns  were  set  too  closely 
together;  the  frultfulness  and  commodlousness  of  Con- 
necticut; the  danger  of  Its  occupation  by  others,  Dutch 
or  English;  and  last  but  probably  greatest,  "the  strong 
bent  of  their  spirits  to  remove  thither."  The  lack  of 
space  for  the  maintenance  of  cattle  was  rather  a  weak 
argument,  as  they  had  the  rest  of  Massachusetts  be- 
hind them.  It  has  been  believed  that  the  "strong  bent" 
Avas  really  a  measure  of  jealousy  that  Is  supposed  to 
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have  developed  between  certain  of  the  religious  leaders 
of  Boston  and  those  in  the  outlying  communities  which 
impelled  Hooker  and  Haynes  to  seek  a  sphere  where 
their  influence  would  cease  to  be  controlled  and  their 
consequence  eclipsed  by  rivals  earlier  possessed  of  the 
public  confidence.  There  are  no  definite  facts,  how- 
ever, on  which  to  base  such  a  belief. 

The  Watertown  company,  of  a  somewhat  different 
mettle  and  inclined  to  be  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  John 
Winthrop,  may  have  had  stronger  reasons  of  a  social 
character  for  desiring  to  remove.  Some  objections 
were  raised  and  authority  for  removal  was  not  im- 
mediately granted.  The  Watertown  people,  how^ever, 
in  due  course,  did  receTve^pmnission  to  remove  them- 
selves to^any_place  of  AvEIclTthey  might  make-ckoice, 
provided  they  remained  under  the  MassachussJttsJBay 
government.  Advance  parties  from  Dorchester  and 
Watertow^n  started  in  time  to  settle  themselves  In  1635. 
Those  from  Dorchester  planted  themselves  where 
Windsor,  Conn,  is  now,  and  those  from  Watertown 
on  the  present  site  of  Wethersfield. 

In  the  autumn  a  party  of  sixty  persons  including 
women  and  children,  driving  their  cattle  before  them, 
set  off  for  the  new  colony.  It  proved  to  be  a  difficult 
journey  and  so  much  longer  than  w^as  expected  that 
they  did  not  reach  their  destination  in  time  to  make  any 
adequate  preparation  for  the  winter,  which  came  upon 
them  unusually  early  and  proved  to  be  of  great  severity. 
The  Connecticut  River  was  frozen  over  upon  their 
arrival  so  that  the  supplies  they  had  sent  by  w^ater 
could  not  come  up  the  river.  The  ground  was  covered 
Avith  deep  snow  and  the  cattle  suffered  for  lack  of 
shelter  and  provender.  It  w^as  estimated  that  the  loss 
to  the  Windsor  settlement  alone  in  dying  cattle  was 
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two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Fearing  famine,  seventy 
persons  fought  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  they  found  a  vessel  which  took  them  back  to 
Boston. 

The  next  year  found  conditions  more  favorable. 
Starting  early  in  the  season.  Hooker  and  Stone  of  New- 
town, with  the  members  of  their  congregation,  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  driving  a  herd  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
cattle,  hewed  their  way  through  the  thickets  to  a  spot 
on  the  Connecticut  River  midway  between  Windsor 
and  Wethersfield,  and  settled  Hartford.  They  had 
grazed  the  cattle  as  they  journeyed,  utilized  the  milk 
as  food  and  depended  upon  tents  and  wagons  for 
protection  from  the  rain  and  the  night  damps.  Evi- 
dently early  berries  growing  along  the  way  served  in 
milk  added  variety  to  their  diet,  while  they  were 
cheered  by  the  fragrance  of  the  summer  flowers  and 
songs  of  innumerable  birds  of  the  forest.  Although 
the  distance  was  hardly  a  hundred  miles,  the  company 
took  its  time,  occupying  a  fortnight.  Mrs.  Hooker, 
being  ill,  was  conveyed  in  a  horse  litter. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  three  colonies  of  Windsor, 
Hartford  (named  for  the  English  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Stone),  and  Wethersfield  was  a  beautiful  and  most 
promising  one.  The  land,  as  it  stretched  down  to  the 
river  was  gently  undulating  and  seemed  adaptable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  It  was  favorable  for  laying  out 
of  house-lots,  with  ample  space  for  the  pasturage  of 
cattle   and   expansion   of  population. 

The  establishment  of  the  communities  was  a  most 
solemn  undertaking.  The  land  was  carefully  divided, 
as  it  needed  to  be,  for  there  are  no  disputes  like 
boundary  disputes.  This  we  shall  shortly  see  illus- 
trated.     The   simple   type   of   farmstead  house,   well 
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designed,  was  erected.  The  fields  were  laid  off  for 
cultivation  and  fence  viewers  chosen.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  was  the  government.  Each  of  the  companies 
brought  with  it  a  commission  from  the  town  from  which 
it  came,  as  if  it  were  still  a  part  of  the  original  political 
unit.  This,  of  course,  could  not  last.  Very  shordy 
Richard  Ludlow  and  Thomas  Hooker  prepared  a  form 
of  government  for  the  three  colonies.  It  was  duly 
enunciated  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  of 
Hartford  by  Thomas  Hooker,  the  minister.  This  fore- 
runner of  the  United  States'  constitution  has  been 
described  as  the  first  written  constitution  ever  adopted 
by  a  people  for  its  own  government.  Thus  did  the 
three  grapevines  forming  the  Connecticut  colony  es- 
tablish themselves. 


CHAPTER  III 
Pulling  Down  The  Pillars 

Wethersfield  is  a  terra  incognita  to  many  Con- 
necticut persons.  This,  the  oldest  town  in  Connecticut 
is  just  off  the  beaten  track.  If  you  would  wish  to  see 
the  town,  you  will,  doubtless,  find  a  motor  car  or  the 
Wethersfield  trolley  car  from  Hartford  the  most  con- 
venient means  of  approach.  When  you  reach  the  town, 
dismount  in  front  of  the  gray  and  white  church  with 
its  graceful  Christopher  W^ren  spire.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  New  England 
outside  of  "Boston-town."  Samuel  Peters,  whose  cari- 
cature of  Connecticut's  "Blue  Law^s,"  in  his  unveracious 
history,  brought  ridicule  upon  these  ordinances,  de- 
clared in  the  same  work  that  the  Wethersfield  parish 
regarded  its  fine  meeting  house  as  "vastly  larger  than 
Solomon's  temple."  In  front  of  this  present  church 
stood  the  meeting  house  in  which  the  settlers  used  to 
gather  to  hear  the  discourses  of  their  dominies.  -Pic- 
ture a  whipping  post  occupying  the  site  of  the  town  sign 
post  close  to  the  wall  of  the  present  building.  Walk 
to  the  rear  of  the  church  into  "God's  Acre,"  peopled 
by  the  forefathers. 

Look  off  across  the  fields  to  the  eastward.  It  is  a 
wondrous  view  spread  out  beloAv  the  knoll  on  whose 
crest  and  slope  stand  the  crude  memorials  of  the 
settlers.     A  great  meadow  crossed  by  the  wide,  blue 
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ribbon  of  the  Connecticut,  stretches  away  to  the  soft 
azure  hills  of  Glastonbury. 

Pyquag,  this  great  meadow  was  called.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  attractive  sites  along  the  Fresh  River 
known  to  the  white  man  in  1634.  Open  spaces  in  the 
primeval  forest  were  rare  and  highly  coveted.  This 
one  was  fertile  and  free  from  rocks.  So  the  Ten 
Adventurers,  as  those  were  called  who  marched  along 
the  Indian  path  to  the  Connecticut  River  and  southward 
along  its  course  in  the  early  fall  of  1634,  settled  here. 
The  following  spring  many  came  from  Watertown  to 
join  them,  and  later  from  Newtown  and  Dorchester, 
to  settle  Hartford  and  Windsor.  As  each  of  these 
parties  considered  itself  still  a  part  of  the  parish  from 
which  it  came,  the  new  settlements  were  first  called 
Watertown,  Newtown,  and  Dorchester.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  had  no 
legal  authority  over  them,  the  names  were  changed 
to  Wethersfield,  Hartford,  and  Windsor.  Thereupon, 
in  1639,  Hooker,  of  the  Hartford  Colony,  and  Roger 
lAidlow,  formerly  of  Dorchester,  now  of  Windsor, 
framed  the  Fundamental  Orders. 

Tt_is  in  \Vethersfield  that  for  us  mos^nterest  is 
centred,  for  many  of  lhQse-^^t4io— eatTie-thkhe^r^  from 
W^lertQwn  and  joinedjih^jColany-Siib^^^tt^fttly^-bLeojji^ 
the  s^ttlers__Q£_Sl:amford.  It  has  been  noted  how  they 
brought^V¥kh-di£rnJrom  their^lder  home  on  fh^_shnres 
of  JMassa€htt§^ttg-Bay  strong  opinions_^Qut  personal 
rights  in  rnatters  of  religionjjid__gov£rnm£nt.  They 
received  addjtions_to_thei£Jommunity.^  was  revealed 
once  more  that  sometimes  even  neighbors  w^ho  have 
passed  through  great  tribulations  together  cannot  agree 
among  themselves.  "Fear  God  and  take  your  own 
part"  was  the  motto  of  some.     The  church»_of  course, 
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\Yas_the_centre  of  the  organized^ life  of  the^communityT::^ 
The  nucleus  was  comprised  or^seven  membersTal- 
though,  doubtless,  few  of  the  settlers  missed  a  service 
or  a  lecture.  There  was  no  lack  of  material  for  the 
provision  of  sermons  and  lectures,  for  there  were  three 
ministers  dwelling  in  the  place.  Some  think  that  there 
was  too  much  spiritual  leadership  for  the  good  of  the 
community;  that  the  stars  too  thickly  studded  the  firma- 
ment. But  if  it  had  more  ministers  than  were  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  parish, 
it  had  also  a  ruling  elder. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  early  days  of  Wethersfield  that  it  was  involved 
in  difficulties,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  very 
first.  One  early  Connecticut  historian  describes  the 
"adventurers,"  as  the  first  settlers  of  Wethersfield  were 
styled,  as  a  "high  spirited  and  very  excitable  people 
.  .  .  impatient  of  control,  delighting  in  the  most 
daring  enterprises,  and  stimulated  rather  than  alarmed 
at  the  dangers  that  beset  them." 

Their  pioneering  qualities  were  illustrated  very  early 
while  they  were  yet  in  Watertown.  Not  only  were 
they  the  kind  of  people  who  could  complain  about  tax- 
ation without  representation,  but  it  did  not  disturb 
their  consciences  at  all  when  they  set  up  their  church 
without  any  relationship  to  a  parent  church  in  England 
or  elsewhere.  Friends  at  Cambridge  had  made  the 
remark  regarding  their  conduct  in  leaving  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  without  the 
approval  of  the  General  Court,  "that  it  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seizing  a  brave  piece  of  meadow"  which  had 
led  them  with  such  haste  to  seek  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  Among  causesj^or  iJi£.xgstlessnessof  the 
citizens_of  Wethersfield  so  frequentlyTeTerre3~to  by 
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the  early  Connecticut  historians  is  included  the  fact  that 
they  ha3~come~wllhout  a  clergyman  tojead  them^  The 
result  of  this-early  strife,  was_that_some  of  its  better- 
to-do  planters  would,  from  timejtQjime^_^eek  out  other 
plantaFions  as  opportunity  offered.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  new  plantation  in  the  colony  whose 
numbers  were  not  augmented  from  among  the  dis- 
contented of  Wethersfield. 

The  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  minister  and  the 
contentious  character  of  a  certain  ruling  elder  by  name 
Chaplin  probably  were  contributory  factors. 

A  ruling  elder,  it  appears,  exercised  such  executive 
power  as  did  not  fall  specifically  within  the  province 
of  the  pastor.  In  his  capacity  of  vice-executive  it  was 
his  business,  according  to  HoUister,  "to  keep  strict 
watch  over  all  the  brethren  and  sisters,  and  see  that 
they  demeaned  themselves  in  an  orderly  and  Godly 
manner.  It  was  his  duty  to  warn  the  careless,  admonish 
the  wayward,  and  to  present  the  incorrigible  before 
the  proper  tribunal  for  discipline.  He  was  also  to  go 
from  house  to  house,  like  a  ministering  angel,  and 
visit  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  pray  with  them.  In  the 
absence'  of  the  pastor  and  teacher  he  was  also  to  pray 
with  the  congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other  stated 
days  of  worship,  and  expound  the  Scriptures  to  them." 

AlWhe  indir^finns  are  thatjt  was  a  quarrel  in  the 
Wethersfield  churdi_thatled  toThe  settlement  of~Stam- 
fo£d^_  The  secret  of  that  quarrel  has  neveEZbeej^-^^* 
vealed  in  any  records  which  are  known.  In  considering 
it,  however,  we  cannot  forget  the  ruling  elder.  A 
seperfluity  of  ministers  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  in  looking  at  that  trying  disagreement,  we 
may  properly  take  a  look  at  the  particular  occupant 
of  the  post  of  ruling  elder  when  the  split  came. 
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His  name  was  Clement  Chaplin,  He  had  been 
chandler  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk  County,  Eng- 
land, whence  he  had  come  with  his  wife  in  1635,  being 
then  forty-eight  years  old.  Apparently  he  had  no 
children.  Opportunity  to  practice  his  religion  may  not 
have  been  the  sole  motive  for  his  emigration.  He  had 
reached  an  age  when  property  holding  may  have  be- 
come an  obsession.  He  was  counted  wealthy.  His 
attitude  toward  the  failings  of  society  was  not  as  sym- 
pathetic as  it  might  have  been  had  there  been  children 
in  his  household.  He  was  made  a  freeman  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1636,  and  when  Hooker  and  his  company 
marched  forth  on  their  way  through  the  wilderness 
to  the  Connecticut  River,  Chaplin  was  one  of  the 
number.  He  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  land 
on  which  Hartford  now  stands,  but  afterward  removed 
to  Wethersfield  where  he  settled  down,  drawing  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  division  made  in  1639.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  ability  and  energy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  in  1637,  a  deputy 
in  1639,  and  a  representative  in  1643  ^^^  1644.  His 
house  stood  where  the  famous  Colonel  Webb  and  Silas 
Deane  houses  now  stand. 

Chaplin  was  a  contentious  soul. 

Among  the  three  ministers  in  the  parish  in  1639, 
was  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  another  being  the  Rev. 
Richard  Denton.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Weth- 
ersfield in  1639,  and,  as  always  in  the  case  of  a  minister, 
was  allotted  a  considerable  piece  of  land.  We  find 
in  the  records  of  the  General  Court  under  date  of 
March  5,  1639,  the  following: 

^'Whereas  a  difference  hath  arisen  between  Mr. 
Smith    and    some    others    of    Wethersfield    about   the 
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measure  of  some  ground  .  .  .  but  it  was  judged  very 
equall  and  reasonable,  in  regard  Mr.  Smith  in  setting 
up  his  posts  proceeded  in  a  legall  and  just  way,  that 
he  is  not  put  to  the  charge  of  taking  up  and  setting 
down  his  posts  again." 

In  view  of  later  events,  it  is  surmised  that  Mr. 
Chaplin,  the  ruling  elder,  was  the  principal  fomentor 
of  the  trouble,  and  that  it  was  the  boundary  of  land 
allotted  to  him  adjoining  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  dispute. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Wethersfield  at  this  time 
was  a  Matthew  Mitchell,  a  man  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  "His  staunch  uprightness  commanded  respect  and 
his  unswerving  integrity  invited  confidence  in  times 
when  trials  demonstrated  character."  In  a  most  literal 
manner  had  his  character  been  tried  as  by  fire.  A 
member  of  a  parish  in  Halifax,  England,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Denton  was  the  curate,  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Denton  to  Boston  in  1635,  he  then  being  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  settled  at  Charlestown.  The 
following  spring  he  removed  to  Concord  where  he  lost 
much  property  by  fire.  He  then  joined  the  company, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Pyncheon,  settled  Spring- 
field in  1636.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  Pyncheon's 
compact.  From  Springfield  he  went  down  the  river  to 
the  Saybrook  colony,  evidently  still  in  search  of  a  place 
where  his  wealth  and  energy  could  be  employed  to  best 
advantage.  Misfortune  still  followed  him.  Here  the 
Indians  destroyed  his  cattle  and  goods  to  the  value 
of  hundreds  of  pounds,  killed  several  of  his  men  and 
tortured  his  brother-in-law  to  death.  With  the  re- 
mainder of  his  cattle  he  removed  in  April,  1637,  up 
the  river  to  Wethersfield,  losing  some  of  the  animals 
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through  attacks  by  the  Indians.  Despite  his  losses  he 
still  had  considerable  means.  He  became  the  second 
in  ownership  of  land  in  Wethersfield.  Counted  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  colony,  he  very  soon  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  General  Court.  Flis  sound 
judgment  and  executive  ability  were  greatly  relied  upon 
when  the  colony  determined  to  war  upon  the  Piquot 
Indians.     He  had  had  experience  with  the  Indians. 

In  1639,  the  General  Court  established  the  office 
of  Recorder,  or  Town  Clerk,  in  Wethersfield.  The 
citizens  of  that  town,  or  a  majority  of  them,  named 
Matthew  Mitchell  as  their  choice  for  the  post. 

In  view  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the  person 
selected,  a  strange  incident  now  occurred.  It  was  de- 
creed by  the  General  Court,  April  11,  1640,  according 
to  the  record,  that  Mr.  Mitchell  "is  found  incapable 
of  the  place,  lying  under  censure  of  the  Corte."  Backed 
by  his  fellow  townsmen,  however,  Mr.  Mitchell  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Later  it  w^as  de- 
creed that  Mr.  Mitchell  should  pay  a  fine  of  "Twenty 
Nobles";  that  those  who  supported  him  in  his  de- 
fiance of  the  Court,  in  continuing  office,  should  be 
fined  five  pounds;  and  it  was  decided  that  if  Mr. 
Mitchell  "shall  give  satisfaction  to  Mr.  ChapHn  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  he  hath  related  to  this 
some  publike  meeting  ...  by  acknowledgeing  his  fault 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  he  hath  related  to  this 
Corte,"  the  "particular  Corte"  could  continue  or  re- 
move the  censure  as  it  saw  fit.  The  outcome  is  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  the  Particular  Court 
under  date  of  July  2,  1640.  Mr.  Mitchell  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Court.  This  fact  taken 
together  with  the  great  public  services  which  he  had 
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performed  "at  the  Forte,"  resulted  in  the  removal  of 
the  censure. 

This  incident  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  the  ill- 
will  of  Chaplin,  which  he  had  gained  in  some  way. 
It  is  thought  that  Chaplin's  hatred  of  Mitchell  may 
have  arisen  out  of  the  quarrel  in  the  church,  in  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  would  be  quite  likely  to  side  with  Mr. 
Denton,  his  longtime  friend.  Chaplin,  a  "rule  or  ruin" 
type  of  man,  apparently,  for  several  years,  had  a  pull 
with  the  higher  authorities.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mitchell  had 
spoken  rather  frankly  upon  some  occasion  regarding 
the  ruling  elder's  manner  of  doing  things.  The  elder, 
masterful  and  also  well-to-do,  had  secured  a  censure 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  from  the  Court. 

Bulldozers  however,  in  the  long  run,  are  quite  likely 
to  reap  what  they  have  sown.  Chaplin  continued  to 
vex  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  who  became  the  settled  pastor 
following  the  removal  of  Mr.  Denton  and  Matthew 
Mitchell  to  Stamford.  In  1644,  the  General  Court 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  "into  serious  and  sadde 
consideration,"  certain  differences  which  existed  be- 
tween Mr.  Smith  and  a  person  or  persons  in  his  church. 
The  differences  were  found  to  be  "exceeding  great," 
and  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  was  exonerated,  the 
report  of  the  committee  recommended  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  peace,  he  should  resign.  He  did 
not  do  this,  however,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  the  General  Court  turned  the  tables  on  Mr. 
Chaplin  and  the  other  defamers  of  Mr.  Smith.  Chaplin 
was  fined  ten  pounds  "for  divulging  and  setting  his  hand 
to  a  writing  .  .  .  tending  to  the  defamation  of  Mr. 
Smith."  Moreover,  in  order  that  Mr.  Smith  might  be 
saved  from  further  annoyance  through  the  false  reports 
which  had  been  uttered  against  him,  it  was  decreed 
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that  any  person  convicted  of  repeating  them  should  be 
fined  ten  pounds,  and  a  paper  exculpating  Mr.  Smifh 
was  ordered  read  publicly  in  each  town  in  the  colony. 
It  is  said  that  the  trials  and  tribulations  through  which 
this  good  man  passed  so  affected  his  health  that  they 
hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1648. 

The  obstinate  and  persistent  restlessness  which 
seemed  to  characterize  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Wethers- 
field  colony  in  a  more  dominating  degree  than  in  the 
other  colonies  and  which  had  possibly  been  a  factor 
in  leading  them  thither,  continued  to  manifest  itself 
in  such  a  measure  that  only  a  subdivision  and  resettle- 
ment of  a  faction  elsewhere  promised  to  be  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  What  is  now  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
at  that  time,  was  in  a  general  way  divided  into  two 
jurisdictions.  The  one  whose  nucleus  was  the  three 
colonies  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield  was 
styled  the  "Connecticut  Colony."  The  other  centered 
about  New  Haven.  As  time  went  on  a  certain  degree 
of  jealously  arose  between  the  two  which  expressed  it- 
self in  various  ways,  such  as  the  final  location  of  Yale 
College  and  the  still  later  establishment  of  two  capitols 
for  the  State,  one  at  Hartford  and  the  other  at  New 
Haven.  The  differences  between  the  two  colonies  were 
strongly  indicated  in  another  manner.  This  was  in 
the  type  of  government. 

In^_L6.3,8^^_th^JR^v^Jol^  the  founder  of 

the  Davenport  family  Tn  Amerk^T'^iTdT" company  of 
others  sailed  from  Boston  along  the  Connecticut  shore 
until  they  reached  xh^^Jia^rbor  now  known  as  New 
Haven.  __Thev  wer£__b£nt  upon  finding~ar"pTace  where 
they  could  set  up  a  tradingcentre; — Thrir-strangly 
religious  leadel*,  Mr.  Davenport,  was  a  believer  in  a 
form  of  government  whose  law  should  be  the  Bible. 
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Church  membership  was  the  test  of  citizenship .  N o 
man  could  vote  or  was  eligible  to  any  civil  or  military 
office  who  had  not  "professed  religion."  As  colonies 
established  themselves  along  Long  Island  Sound  they 
were  so  far  as  possible  brought  into  the  New  Haven 
jurisdiction  as  a  part  of  a  confederacy  or  republic  with 
this  principle  of  government  as  a  basis  of  politcal 
action.  Among  the  towns  forming  a  part  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony  were  Saybrook,  Branford,  Milford,  and 
Fairfield.  The  "Fundamental  Qrders'_LQLlh^_Connec- 
ticut  Colony  gave  wid£jL_freedom_of_action  and  was 
truly  a,  politiraljdocument  establishing;  civil  rights  not 
depend.miLJ4iQrLxburch  membership. 

The  difficulty  of  composing  the  differences  among 
the  contentious  settlers  of  Wethersfield  reached  such  a 
stage  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  call  in  outside  advisors. 
A  peace  commission  from  Hartford  traversed  the  three 
miles  to  Wethersfield,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  A  church 
committee  from  Watertown  took  its  way  through  the 
wilderness  to  Wethersfield  and  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion as  that  of  the  Peace  Commission.  The  dis- 
agreements were  so  ardently  positive  that  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  harmony  so  long  as  the  high  spirited 
factions  remained  in  the  same  community.  This  conclu- 
sion also  was  reached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport 
of  New^  Haven,  who  went  up  the  river  to  contribute 
his  services  as  a  peacemaker. 

The  church  at  Wethersfield  was  constituted  with  a 
nucleus  of  seven  pillars  w^ho  seemed  to  be  the  only 
voting  members  there  were.  For  a  time,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  settlement,  it  had  been  without  a  minister. 
In  due  course,  however,  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Denton  had  been  obtained.  Before  coming  to 
America  he  had  been  a  minister  at  Halifax,  England. 
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He  was  noted  as  a  man  of  authority  and  learning. 
Naturally  the  dissention  centered  in  the  church.  The 
minister  and  four  of  the  seven  pillars  were  ready  to 
go  elsewhere.  The  minority  of  the  pillars  were  willing 
to  allow  the  majority  of  their  number  to  take  the 
organization  and  records  of  the  church  with  them.  This 
was  despite  the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of  the  settlers 
desired  to  go. 

But  whither  should  they  go?  The  Rev.  Mr.  Daven- 
port had  the  answer.  In  its  keen  desire  to  maintain  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Connecticut  Colony,  the  New 
Haven  Colony,  through  its  agent.  Captain  Nathaniel 
Turner,  had  just  made  a  purchase  from  the  Indians 
of  the  tract  lying  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  of 
Norwalk.  This  was  duly  offered  to  the  Wethersfield 
colonists  who  desired  to  remove.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  The  record  of  the  decision  of  the  General 
Court  of  New  Haven,  held  the  14th  of  the  9th  month, 
1640,  describes  the  title  under  which  these  colonists 
were  to  take  possession  of  their  new  home: 

"Whereas,  Andrew  Ward  and  Robert  Coe  of 
Wethersfield  were  deputed  by  Wethersfield  men  the 
30th  of  the  8th  month  commonly  called  October,  1640, 
to  treat  at  New  Haven,  about  the  plantation  lately 
purchased  by  said  town  called  Toquams,  which  being 
considered  of  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  said  court  and 
justices  aforesaid  of  it  that  they  shall  have  the  said 
plantation  upon  the  terms  following:  first,  that  they 
shall  repay  unto  the  said  town  of  New  Haven  all 
the  charges  which  they  have  disbursed  about  it,  which 
comes  to  thirty  three  pounds  as  appears  by  a  note  or 
schedule  hereunto  annexed;  secondly,  that  they  reserve 
a  fifth  part  of  said  plantation  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
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appointment  of  this  court  to  such  desirable  persons  as 
may  be  expected,  or  as  God  shall  send  hither,  provided 
that  if  within  one  whole  year  such  persons  do  not  come 
to  fill  up  those  lots  so  reserved  that  then  it  shall  be  free 
for  the  said  people  to  nominate  and  present  to  this  court 
some  persons  of  their  own  choice  which  may  fill  up 
some  of  those  lots  so  reserved  if  this  court  approve  of 
them;  thirdly,  that  they  join  in  all  points  with  this 
plantation  in  the  form  of  government  here  settled, 
according  to  the  agreement  betwixt  this  court  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Eaton  about  the  plantation  of  Totokett.  These 
articles  being  read  together  with  Mr.  Samuel  Eaton's 
agreement  in  the  hearing  of  the  said  parties  or  deputies, 
it  was  accepted  by  them  and  in  witness  thereof  they 
subscribed  their  names  to  the  articles  in  the  face  of  the 
court." 

Who  were  the  men  who  planneci  to  go  to  this  new 
territory? 

The  visitor  to  the  Stamford  town  clerk's  office,  upon 
inquiry,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  a  book 
containing  old  records  with  pages  carefully  laid  be- 
tween permanent  transparent  sheets  for  purposes  of 
preservation.  Therein  he  will  find  the  following,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Richard  Law,  one  of  the  settlers, 
the  letters  and  words  in  parentheses  being  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  elipses  caused  by  time  where  the 
lettering  has  become  obliterated: 

"1640-41.  A  town  bo  (ok  of  the)  freeholders  of 
the  towne  (of  Stamford  as  it)  was  afterwards  called, 
but  now  Rippowam,  contay(n)in(g  the  acts)  and  con- 
clusions of  the  compank  of  Wethersfield  men,  to 
(begin  a)  removal  thither  this  winter.  And  also  their 
most  materiall  acts  and  agreements,  touching  the  place 
how  they  came  by  it,  theire  rat(es)  and  accounts,  theire 
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divisions  and  grants  of  land,  and  records  of  every  man's 
land,  and  passages  of  land  from  one  to  another. 

First  these  men  whose  names  are  underwritten  have 
bound  thems( elves)  under  the  paine  of  forfiture  of 
5  lb  a  man  to  goe  or  sende  to  Ripp(owan)  to  begin 
and  psecute  the  designe  of  a  plantation  there  by  ye 
1 6th  o(f)  may  next,  the  rest,  theire  familyes  thither 
by  ye  last  of  novembe(r)    12  months,  viz. 


Ri  Denton 

Tho  Weekes 

ma  mitchell 

Jon  Weed  H 

Thur  Rainor 

Jer  Jagger 

Robt  Coe 

J  Jisopp 

And  Ward 

Jo  Seaman 

Ri  Gildersleue 

Sam  Sherman 

Edm  Wood 

Hen  Smith 

Jo  Wood 

Vincint  Simkins 

Jer  Wood 

Dan  Finch 

Sam  Clark 

Jo  Northend  20 

And  whereas  the  purchase  of  the  place  and 

vewing 

of  it^  first  mayde  by 

our  frends  of  new  hauen 

and  we 

stand  indebted  to  th 

em  for  it:  it   (is)   ordered  at  the 

same  time  That  100 

bushells  of  corne  at  35  a 

bushell 

be   paid   in   towards 

it  we    raised   and   sent   them    as 

followeth,  m(r)   ma 

mitchell 

bu.p. 

bu. 

Sergt.  M.M. 

14-3    To-  Reynoulds, 

3-2 

T.  Rainer, 

5.3    Jo.  Whitmore, 

3-1 

Mr.  Denton, 

4.1    Ro.  Bates, 

3-1 

And.  Ward, 

4.1    Ri.  Crab, 

3-1 

Ro.  Coe, 

4.1    Sa.   Sherman, 

3-1 

Ri.  Gildersleue, 

4.0   Jef.  Firries, 

3-1 

Ri.  Law, 

3.2    Dan.  Finch 

3-0 

40.3 


22.3 
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Jo.  Northend, 

2.3  Tho.  We(eks), 

2.2 

Jonas  Wood,  H. 

2.3  Jer.   (Wood) 

2.1 

Edm.  Wood, 

2.2  Th(o  Morehouse), 

2.1 

Jon.  Wood, 

2.2    (Ro  Fisher) 

2.0 

Sam  Clarke, 

2.2    (Jo  Jissop), 

2.0 

Fra.  Bell, 

2.2    (Hen.  Smith), 

1-3 

Jer.  Jagger, 

2.2    (Vincent), 

1-3 

Jo.  Nott  or  M.M. 

2.1    Jo.   Seaman, 

1-3 

20.1  16. 1 

While  thirty  men  signed  to  go  to  the  new  settlement 
only  twenty-eight  made  their  tedious  way  through  the 
woods  to  the  Rippowam  River  early  in  the  summer  of 
1 641  as  the  next  record  shows.  This  company  was 
given  a  "sufficient  warning  to  come  in"  to  choose  who 
should  administer  the  business  of  the  new  colony. 
Those  chosen  were  Mr.  Denton,  the  minister,  Matthew 
Mitchell,  Andrew  Ward,  Thurston  Rainer,  and 
Richard  Crab.  According  to  the  fragmentary  remains 
of  the  record  they  were  supposed  to  order  the  common 
affairs  or  intended  plans  of  the  people,  to  settle  differ- 
ences that  should  arise,  "according  to  equity,  peace, 
law  and  convenience."  It  may  be  added  that  the  men 
chosen  were  the  cream  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Settlement 

Anglo-Saxons  are  great  believers  in  established 
titles.  Filled  with  the  spirit  that  a  man's  home  is  his 
castle,  they  have  always  been  anxious  to  set  up  records 
of  their  transfers  of  land  and  protect  them  with  all  the 
force  that  law  can  furnish.  Possessed  of  this  instinct 
the  New  England  settlers  usually  began  their  settle- 
ments with  the  purchase  from  the  original  occupants, 
the  Indians,  of  the  tracts  which  they  took.  The  In- 
dian, not  having  passed  out  of  the  wandering  stage  of 
development,  had  little  knoweldge  of  boundary  lines. 
He  occupied  a  certain  general  area  and  protected 
himself  and  his  fishing  and  hunting  grounds  with  his 
tomahawk  and  bow.  Land  along  the  shore  was  par- 
ticularly desirable  because  it  gave  access  to  abundant 
supplies  of  seafood  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  This  lack 
of  definiteness  as  to  areas  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
endeavored  to  establish  often  caused  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  Indians  and  their  successors. 

Four  family  groups  of  Indians  under  the  leadership 
of  as  many  Sagamores  dwelt  on  the  lands  between  Five 
Mile  River  on  the  east  and  Myanos,  or  Mianus,  River 
on  the  west.  This  area  includes  today  all  of  the  town 
of  Darien,  Stamford,  a  part  of  Greenwich  and  of  New 
Canaan.  It  extended  as  far  north  as  what  is  now 
Bedford  and  Pound  Ridge  in  New  York  State.  The 
Rippowam  Indians  were  the  remnants  of  tribes  worn 
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down  to  a  small  group.  One  of  their  leaders  was 
Wascussue.  His  territory  included  Shippan  Point,  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  running  out  into  the  Sound. 
While  small  in  relative  area  it  w^as  a  choice  location 
because  of  the  abundance  of  oysters,  clams,  and  other 
sea  foods  to  be  had  almost  without  effort.  To  the  west- 
ward where  Sound  Beach,  formerly  Old  Greenwich, 
is  located,  Mayano  held  sway.  He  was  stern  and  in- 
tractible.  Following  the  shore  to  the  eastward  from 
Shippan  to  Five  Mile  River  lay  the  territory  of  Piami- 
kin.  Sagamore  of  "Roaton."  The  land  further  north, 
which  was  probably  covered  with  w^oods,  to  a  large 
degree  was  under  the  dominion  of  Ponus.  This  in- 
cluded New  Canaan  and  the  northern  part  of  the  town 
of  Stamford.  Ponus  appears  to  have  been  the  overlord 
of  the  entire  region.  His  name  is  the  first  attached 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  sale  dated  Tuly  i ,  1 640, 
by  whichJPflnus^X)AvenQke^_.grJ^Qnax,''  as  it  aj2P-£Lars  on 
a  subsequent  document  and  Wascussue,  Sagamore  of 
Shi]2££Ti^jTg,n^ffrrpd  to  Tnpt  Nnthanif-I  Turner,  agent 
of  the  Jjjw  Haven  Colony,  aUjthe  land  owned  by  them 
except  a  piece  of  ground  reserved  for  Ponus,  "and  the 
rest;;;af_said  Tndian£^"'ptoitj3n.''  CaptTTurner,  in 
the  agreement,  promised  '^to^ve  and  bj:iiig_iir  send  to 
the  ab^ove  said  Sagamores,  within  j^_s^acg_QLmi£Lxno nth , 
twelve  coats,  twelveJbLQST'^^)  fwTU^p  hqfrhptv-4^;^^eUie 
gl a sses^welve  knives,  four  keti-les^  and_£ai.ir  fathoms 
of  white  wampum. ^^ 

This  parchment,  of  such  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  community,  Avas  signed  by  the  Indian  chief  in  the 
presence  of  two  white  witnesses  who  had  accompanied 
Capt.  Turner  from  New  Haven.  The  piece  of  ground 
reserved  was  a  headland  at  Sound  View  owned  in  later 
times  by  Alfred  and  Benjamin  Scofield  and  Capt.  B.  L. 
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Waite.  As  the  Indians  passed  away  the  land  came  into 
possession  of  the  town.  In  1672  it  was  granted  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bishop,  long  time  pastor  of  the  Stamford 
church.  This  was  "in  lieu  of  that  piece  of  ground 
granted  to  him  on  the  west  side  of  the  Southfield." 

.4stimer^ii_on__the^,  Jndiai^^  a  red 

through  death~Qr  removaL^They  had  not^  however, 
always  understood,  the  sigmhcance  ot  wTTat  they  had 
done.  Occasionally,  upon  discoveFy  that  they  had 
traded  away  their  land,  they  would  raise  a  question  as 
to  some  further  consideration.  Fifteen  years  after  the 
transfer  to  Capt.  Turner,  Ponus  and  his  eldest  son, 
Onax,  apparently  began  to  think,  as  they  saw  the  white 
men  expandmg  their  fields  and  building  homes,  that  they 
had  sold  out  too  cheaply.  "Being  unsatisfied,"  says 
the  old  record,  "altho'  there  was  an  agreement  made 
before  with  the  said  Indians  and  Capt.  Turner,  and 
the  purchase  paid  for,  yet  the  things  not  being  clear," 
the  transaction  was  further  recognized  and,  as  it  was 
believed  finally,  by  the  further  consideration  of  "four 
coats."  These  were  duly  received  and  acknowledged 
in  the  presence  of  William  Newman  and  Richard  Law\ 

Even  this,  however,  did  not  settle  the  account. 
Twelve  years  later,  Ponus,  the  patriarch  and  his  eldest 
son,  Onax,  having  passed  away  in  the  mean  time, 
another  son,  Taphance,  and  a  grandson,  Powahay,  son 
of  Onax,  presented  a  fresh  objection  to  the  old  con- 
tract. The  complaints  were  so  strenuous  that  three 
men  were  sent  by  the  General  Court  to  straighten  out 
the  matter.  This  time  the  most  elaborate  agreement 
was  drawn  up  and  signed.  By  it  the  inhabitants  of 
Stamford  transferred  to  the  dissatisfied  red  men 
"twenty  acres  of  planting  ground  in  some  convenient 
place   or  places,   upon  condition."      These   conditions 
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were,  first,  that  the  said  Indians  should  fence  their 
ground  with  a  "sufficient  fence."  Secondly,  they  were 
not  at  any  time  to  permit  any  Indians  or  Indian  to 
reside  with  them  with  the  exception  of  Taphance  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  Penahay  and  Paharron  and 
an  old  woman  whose  name  had  accumulated  with  her 
years  and  was  spelled  like  this :  Nowattonnamanssqua. 
Thirdly,  neither  Taphance  nor  Penahay  nor  anyone 
representing  them  was  at  any  time  to  sell  or  in  any 
way  transfer  the  twenty  acres  of  land  or  any  part 
thereof  to  anybody.  However,  if  the  land  was  de- 
serted or  their  posterity  should  "cease  and  extinguish," 
then  the  twenty  acres  would  return  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Stamford  immediately  without  further  consideration. 
Fourthly,  the  Indians  and  their  heirs  were  to  bind  them- 
selves to  obey  all  the  town  orders  of  Stamford  and  the 
laws  of  the  jurisdiction  that  are  in  existence,  or  might 
be  made  from  time  to  time. 

Even  this  did  not  settle  the  matter,  for  we  find  again 
in  the  year  1700  Catoona  and  Coee,  who  are  believed 
to  be  lineal  descendants  of  Ponus  and  his  family,  con- 
firming once  more  all  previous  grants  of  territory  to 
the  settlers  for  "considerable  and  valuable  sums  of 
money."  In  the  document  are  listed  all  the  previous 
deeds  or  grants  to  the  English  including  one  of  which 
no  record  is  preserved.  This,  apparently,  cleared  the 
title  so  far  as  the  Indians  were  concerned. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  afternoon  in  October,  1897, 
a  company  of  Stamford  men  and  women  interested  in 
the  history  of  Stamford  and  New  Canaan  gathered  at 
the  site  of  a  small  cemetery  on  Ponus  Street,  in  which 
the  remains  of  Ponus  were  said  to  have  been  laid, 
and  dedicated  a  rough,  engraved  slab  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  old  chieftain.     Its  erection  had  been 
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promoted  by  Charles  H.  Crandall,  a  former  poet  who 
lived  for  many  years  in  this  region  and  who  was  con- 
stantly taking  cognizance  of  historical  events.  Appro- 
priately this  rough  needle  of  stone  was  bedecked  with 
stalks  of  corn. 

Twenty-eight  settlers  were  in  Rippowam  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 64 1.  The  speed  with  which,  they  undertook 
to  meet  their  obligation  to  the  New  Haven  Colony  is 
indicated  by  the  first  record  in  the  town  book,  already 
quoted.  In  that  record  each  one  of  the  settlers  is 
assessed  his  proportion  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
to  be  paid  in  towards  the  purchase  price.  Each  man's 
share  was  a  measure  of  his  worldly  wealth. 

Even  before  they  set  forth  from  Wethersfield  they 
had  determined  how  much  land  each  one  should  have 
in  the  new  settlement  whither  they  were  going.  The 
manner  of  arriving  at  the  division  is  picturesquely  de- 
scribed in  the  old  record.  There  was  a  full  meeting 
of  the  company,  which  numbered  twenty-nine.  Each 
man,  under  consideration  as  to  the  allotment,  accord- 
ing to  the  record,  absented  himself  while  his  share 
was  discussed.  Then  he  was  called  in  again  and  asked 
to  say  if  the  acres  allotted  to  him  gave  him  content 
and,  says  the  record,  "so  contentment  and  satisfaction 
was  by  every  one  of  these  men  acknowledged."  The 
record  gives  the  number  of  acres  of  marsh  and  upland 
that  each  one  was  to  have  when  the  land  became  avail- 
able. The  proportion  of  acres  which  each  was  to  re- 
ceive in  accordance  with  his  recognized  wealth  was  as 
follows : 

Acres  Acres 

Math.  Mitchell  ...      28     And.  Ward 14 

Thurston  Rainer  .  .      20     Ro.  Coe 14 

Mr.  Denton  ......      14     Ri.  Gildersleue   ...      13 
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Acres  Acres 

R.  Law II  Jon.  Wood,  0 7 

To.  Renoulds 11  Sam.  Clark 7 

Jo.  Whitmore 10  Fra.  Bell 7 

Ri.  Crab 10  Tho.  Marshall   .  .  .        7 

Teff.  Firries 10     J^^*'  "^^ ^ 

T>,      r»  Inos.  Weeks 6 

,^^-  ^^^^' ^^  Jo.  Seaman 6 

Sam.  Sherman 10  Rq  pisher 5 

Dan.  Finch 9  Jo.  Jissop 5 

Jonas  Wood  H.   .  .  8  Hen.  Smith 3 

Jo.  Northend   ....  8  Vincent — 3 

Jer.  Jagger 7                                          

Edm.  Wood 7  276 

The  last  name  undoubtedly  should  be  Simkins.  The 
total  acreage  allotted  shows  that  the  centre  of  the  new- 
town  was  to  be  of  considerable  size. 

It  was  not  long  before  other  settlers  were  admitted 
to  the  new  community,  the  resident  landholders  on 
Dec.  7,  1 641,  being  forty-two.  They  were  Thomas 
Armitage,  10  acres;  John  Ogden,  10  acres;  William 
Mayd  (Mead),  5  acres;  and  John  Stevens;  Tho.  Pop; 
Tho.  Hyout;  Hen.  Akerly;  Jo.  Smith,  Senr. ;  Jo.  Smith 
Jun. ;  John  Rockwell;  Jam.  Pyne;  Dan  Scoffield;  and 
Jo.  Coe,  every  one  of  whom  received  two  acres  for 
home  lot  and  three  acres  of  woodland  in  a  field  about 
to  be  enclosed.  The  woodland  was  of  great  importance 
as  it  furnished  not  only  building  material  but  fuel  for 
the  fireplace. 

The  following  year,  in  October,  at  a  general  town 
meeting  marsh  and  woodland  were  distributed  to  John 
Underbill,  8  acres ;  Robert  Hustice,  7  acres ;  Jo.  Miller, 
5  acres;  Jo.  Finch,  6  acres;  with  woodland  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  to  William  Newman,   2  acres  marsh 
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and  3  acres  woodland.  A  little  later  in  the  year  land 
was  set  apart  from  the  field  to  be  enclosed  for  a  Jo. 
Lum,  Jam.  Swead,  Symon  Seiring,  and  to  Jonas  Weed, 
a  house  lot  and  pasture  land  in  a  field  to  be  enclosed. 
Others  who  received  house  lots  and  3  acres  in  the  field 
were — Pierson,  Jo.  Towne  and  William  Graves. 

There  are  certain  short  references  in  the  old  records 
which  help  one  to  picture  the  community  as  it  grew  on 
the  easterly  bank  of  the  river.  For  instance,  at  one 
meeting  the  business  was  that  of  a  suitable  fencing  of 
fields  for  the  freeholders.  There  was  little  money, 
each  man  being  expected  to  perform  a  part  in  the  work 
to  be  done.  It  was  determined  by  his  share  of  the 
land  to  be  enclosed.  A  certain  number  of  "rodds  for 
every  acre  he  hath  then,  well  made  and  sufficient." 
The  fence  was  to  be  done  by  April  i,  1642,  probably 
the  date  when  cattle  would  be  more  free  to  wander 
than  in  the  winter  months.  Any  householder  who  had 
failed  to  complete  his  share  of  the  fence  by  that  time 
was  to  forfeit  a  certain  number  of  shillings  for  every 
unfinished  rod.  There  was  a  reason  for  choosing  fence- 
viewers  in  those  days.  Richard  Gildersleve  and  Robert 
Bates  were  the  ones  chosen  to  look  at  the  fence  after 
April  first  and  report  all  defaults,  if  any. 

Passable  roads,  of  course,  were  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  record  does  not  hide  this  fact.  Every  man 
was  supposed  to  fell  the  trees  in  front  of  his  lot  to 
the  middle  of  the  street,  subject  to  a  fine  of  two  shillings 
and  six  pence  for  each  tree  "not  so  fallen."  This 
order  shows  that  the  site  of  the  town  was  largely 
covered  with  trees  and  that  it  had  to  be  cleared  in 
community  fashion.  The  householder  was  permitted 
to  take  the  trees  in  front  of  his  lot  for  his  own  use. 

Another    curious    action,    still   to   be    found   in   the 
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records  In  connection  with  tracts  of  land  in  Connecticut 
transferred  without  change  of  phraseology  and  bound- 
ary lines,  is  revealed  in  the  provision  that  Matthew 
Mitchell  and  Francis  Bell  should  lay  out  house  lots  and 
"rectify  what  is  amiss  and  consider  what  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  holes,  and  so  forth,  not  fit  to  be 
measured  for  land  and  to  measure  their  lots  for  every 
man  at  two  pence  an  acre,  or  three  shillings  a  house 
lot."  There  are  tracts  of  land  in  Connecticut  today 
whose  acreage  as  indicated  on  the  tax  records  is  much 
less  than  that  actually  within  the  boundaries,  because 
when  the  land  was  laid  out  this  allowance  for  holes 
and  ridges  of  untillable  rocks  and  ledges  was  made. 

Of  early  importance  ^yas_the^stablishment  of  a  grist 
mA\  for  the  grinding^l  grain.  Limited  to  a  small 
number  oF  items  of  diet,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  a  mill.  It  is  believed  that  plans 
were  laid  for  its  construction  before  the  settlers  left 
Wethersfield.  So  we  find  it  duly  recorded  early  in 
September,  1641,  that  an  order  was  passed  to  "build 
at  a  common  charge  a  mill."  In  due  course  the  mill 
was  built  together  with  a  dam,  probably  near  the  lo- 
cation of  the  present  dam  above  the  Main  Street  bridge, 
and  "set  a-going." 

While  one  today  walking  down  River  Street  and 
observing  the  new  serpentine  concrete  channel  recently 
constructed  through  the  bed  of  the  old  mill  pond  would 
not  believe  it  possible  yet  through  some  untoward  cir- 
cumstances in  the  following  January  "the  mill  and  the 
dam  were  brought  to  naught."  While  it  may  have 
been  fire  one  does  not  somehow  think  of  a  fire  as  de- 
stroying a  dam,  although  a  freshet  will.  The  first 
mill  was  located  where  the  ruins  of  the  woolen  mill 
stood  a  few  years  ago  and  later  where  the  Diamond 
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Ice  Company  built  its  plant  at  the  easterly  end  of  the 
Main  Street  bridge.  The  mill  was  rebuilt  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  more  or  less 
active  operation  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  a  mill  did  not  occupy 
the  spot  until  small  water  powers  were  superseded  by 
steam  power.  The  last  was  standing  until  well  into 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Those  past  middle 
life  will  remember  the  smoke-blackened  walls  of  the 
woolen  mill  following  its  destruction  by  fire.  The  old 
mill  pond  was  a  skating  place  for  the  youngsters  of  the 
generation  that  is  at  middle-age  in  Stamford  today. 
Many  a  romance  began  there. 

The  ja^jxL£j-^Sta«^iofd^^'--fixsl^app,ears  in  the  records 
o fjthe  Genexal  C ou rjt  in  its  AprJl_session,  iFjY,  w^e n 
MattheAvMitchelL and  John  Whitmore  appeared  as 
the  successors  of  Andrew  Ward_and  Francis  Bell  as 
deputies.  It  \yas  at  _this^^£ssion  that  thejiame^  Kippo-^ 
wamw^^s_^ormaJI^_chjin£ecL^^ 

The  "Settlement  up  to  this  time  had  borne  other  nanaes 
t h arT^ipp^iwamr^^^Ca  tTTurn^fcalled  it  1  oqu a m s . 
TKiswas  in  1640  when  the  original  purchase  from 
Ponus  was  made.  The  Greenwich  neighbors  described 
it  in  a  document  as  "The  Wethersfield  men's  planta- 
tion." The  Wethersfield  company  styled  their  new 
home  "Rippowam." 
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CHAPTER   V 
Beginning  Community  Life 

The  co-operation  Involved  in  building  a  dam  and 
mill  and  later  rebuilding  them  is  a  symbol  of  the  be- 
ginning of  community  life.  Everybody  in  the  com- 
munity was  dependent  upon  the  mill  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding suitable  food  supplies.  Every  land-holder  was 
called  upon  to  pay  five  shillings  an  acre  and  twelve 
shillings  a  house  lot  to  replace  the  destroyed  community 
mill.  It  is  of  interest  also  to  observe  that  when  raising 
the  quota  for  the  replacement  of  the  mill  a  charge  was 
also  set  up  for  the  "Capt.  house."  The  latter  com- 
munity building  w^as  heavily  constructed  and  provided 
for  the  military  leader  of  the  town  just  as  a  community 
home  might  be  furnished  for  the  religious  leader.  It 
was  intended  as  a  place  of  last  resort  In  time  of  at- 
tack from  the  Indians. 

Such  activities  may  seem  small  today  as  we  think  of 
the  large  sums  set  apart  for  the  paving  of  streets  and 
purchase  of  park  areas.  In  that  day,  however,  they 
were  great  and  symbolic  community  activities.  They 
denoted  the  organization  of  the  settlement  for  provi- 
sion of  food  supplies  and  for  protection.  Only  com- 
munities made  up  of  the  type  of  people  who  settled 
New  England  would  have  approached  their  commu- 
nity problems  in  just  this  way.  It  was  one  for  all  and 
all  for  one.  That  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  attitude  toward 
political   life. 
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In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  house  in- 
tended for  the  military  leader  was  probably  provided 
for  Capt.  John  Underbill,  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  charge  for  that  item  against  him.  Today  those  who 
perform  military  service  are  usually  exempt  from  pay- 
ing poll  taxes.  Capt.  Underbill  was  excused  from  the 
charge  for  the  support  of  the  Stamford  fortification 
inasmuch  as  he  was  performing  important  military  serv- 
ice. Not  all  of  the  charge  was  paid  in  money.  Grain 
in  bushels,  usually  corn,  estimated  at  certain  value  was 
another  way  of  paying  the  charges.  Fifty-two  persons 
in  January,  1642,  shared  in  the  payments.  By  the  end 
of  1642  there  were  fifty-nine  families  in  the  town. 

The  fact  that  when  the  Wethersfield  settlers  adopted 
the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  bought 
the  site  of  Stamford,  they  accepted  membership  in 
the  New  Haven  Confederacy  had  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  early  history  of  the  town.  No  one  could 
have  foretold  the  effect  of  this  association.  The  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy  were  New  Haven  itself, 
Milford,  Guilford,  Branford,  and  Southold  across 
Long  Island  Sound  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island. 
The  Bible  was  recognized  as  the  basis  of  the  ordinances. 
The  government  was  carried  on  by  a  General  Court, 
which  met  at  New  Haven  twice  a  year.  This  was  made 
up  of  magistrates  and  deputies  chosen  by  the  different 
settlements.  The  magistrates  comprised  the  upper 
house  and  the  deputies  the  lower.  The  first  men  chosen 
to  represent  Rippowam  were  Andrew  Ward  and 
Francis  Bell. 

The  only  business  relating  to  Rippowam  conducted 
at  the  first  session  of  the  General  Court  following  the 
admission  of  its  representatives,  that  of  August 
1 64 1,  was  the  naming  of  Thurston  Raynor  as  Con- 
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stable.  This  office  was  one  of  dignity  and  solemn 
responsibility.  According  to  the  commission  bestowed 
upon  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office,  his  task  was  that 
of  ordering  "such  business  as  may  fall  in  the  town,  ac- 
cording to  God,  for  the  next  ensuing  year,  butt  is  nott 
to  be  established  in  his  office  till  he  has  received  his 
charge  from  this  court  and  testified  his  acceptance 
to  this  court." 

Those  chosen  to  go  to  Ncav  Haven  as  representa- 
tives at  the  next  session  in  April,  1642,  w^ere  Matthew 
Mitchell  and  John  Whitmore.  The  business  relating 
to  Rippowam  at  this  meeting  was  the  changing  of  the 
name  from  Ri^gowam  to  that  of  "Stamforde,"  and  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  providing  that  the  deputies 
might  seek  advice  from  the  magistrates  and  deputies 
as  to  how  to  proceed  towards  the  Indians  in  their 
neighborhood  who  were  acting  suspiciously.  The  fol- 
lowing October,  "Goodman  Warde"  was  chosen  con- 
stable and  the  next  spring  the  constable  certified  to 
the  choice  of  John  Underbill  and  Richard  Gildersleve 
as  deputies  to  attend  the  session  in  April,  1643.  I^ 
response  to  a  plea  from  the  town  that  a  magistrate 
also  be  chosen,  the  request  being  accompanied  by  the 
nominations  of  Matthew  Mitchell  and  Thurston  Ray- 
nor  for  the  appointments,  it  was  decided  to  give  Stam- 
ford this  honor.  Raynor  was  chosen  to  be  the  first 
magistrate  to  represent  the  young  colony. 

This_evidence  _o£^the  growing- importance  crf~tlre 
town  was  supplemented  by  the  first  piece  of  business 
introduced  byjts^Tepresentatives^  It  provided  for  the 
settin£_up_of  a  "plantation  courP^__in  Stamford.  The 
legislation  authorized  Stamford's  first  court  to  consider 
all  judicial  questions  except  such  as  were  reserved  for 
the  adjudication  of  the  General  Court  at  New  Haven, 
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these  exceptions  being  civil  cases  in  which  the  property 
involved  exceeded  "in  valew  twenty  pounds,"  and  crim- 
inal cases  when  "the  punishment  by  scripture  light  ex- 
ceeds stocking  and  whipping,  and  if  the  fine  be  pecu- 
niary, when  the  fine  exceeds  five  pounds."  By  formal, 
resolution,  those  named  to  serve  as  the  court  were 
Thurston  Raynor,  chief  judge,  Capt.  Underbill,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Ward  and  Robert  Coe,  as  associates.. 
It  was  understood  that  in  cases  of  unusual  difficulty 
and  special  interest,  the  governor  and  one  of  his  as- 
sistants would  journey  down  to  sit  with  the  court. 

Military  protection  was  also  authorized  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Court  through  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  officers  for  a  military  company  and  the 
adoption  of  this  ordinance  :  "Ordered,  that  the  trayned 
band  may  choose  or  confirm  inferior  officers,  ser- 
geant, and  corporal,  or  both,  to  exercise  them  in  a 
military  way,  provided  that  such  officers  be  both  mem- 
bers of  the  church  and  presented  to  and  approved  by 
the  magistrate  and  deputies  from  Stamford,  the  fun- 
damental agreement  for  votes  and  elections  being  still 
preserved  intyre  and  inviolable." 

The  need  for  military  protection  was  evident. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Fighting  the  Indians 

The  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  area  which  became 
Stamford,  were  remnants  of  httle  tribes  and  not  noted 
for  unusual  inteUigence.  Stamford  had  troublesome 
experiences  with  them.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  neighborhood  was  debatable  ground  between 
the  Dutch  settlements  at  and  near  New  Amsterdam 
and  the  English  colonies  around  New  Haven.  The 
former  did  not  always  treat  the  Indians  with  that  de- 
gree of  tact  that  won  co-operation.  Indeed,  their  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  Indians  half  way  led  in  course  of  time 
to  bloody  events.  The  incidents  were  of  two  char- 
acters. There  were  individual  quarrels  and  organized 
resistance  by  large  numbers. 

One  of  the  earliest  experiences  with  Indians  in  Stam- 
ford was  the  murder  in  the  fall  of  1644  of  a  Mrs. 
Phelps,  the  wife  of  a  new  settler  at  the  north  of  the 
village.  She  survived  the  attack  long  enough  to  identify 
her  assailant  as  Busheag,  who  had  been  prowling  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  tribe  of  which. he  was  a  mem- 
ber w^as  forced  to  give  him  up.  He  Avas  taken  to 
New^  Haven  where,  following  a  trial,  he  w^as  executed 
by  cutting  off  his  head. 

In  1649,  John  Whitmore,  a  reputable  citizen  w^as 
attacked  one  morning  when  he  went  out  to  look  for 
his  cattle  in  the  "common  grounds,"  west  of  the  vil- 
lage.    He  never  returned  and  his  body  was  not  found 
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for  three  months.  Energetic  measures  were  taken  to 
detect  the  assassins  but  without  success.  Suspicion 
fastened  on  Taphance,  a  son  of  Ponus,  but  he  eluded 
arrest  for  several  years.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Octo- 
ber, 1662,  that  he  was  taken.  The  notes  of  his  trial 
may  be  seen  spread  out  at  some  length  on  the  New 
Haven  Colonial  records.  The  fairness  with  which  the 
trial  was  conducted  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
court  did  not  feel  that  the  evidence  warranted  a  ver- 
dict of  "guilty  in  point  of  death." 

One  tale  will  always  find  a  place  in  the  story  of  Stam- 
ford. It  is  that  which  centers  in  a  secluded  spot  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  town.  Here  there  is  a  wild  glen 
in  the  gloom  of  whose  forest  growth  rises  a  cliff,  some 
forty  feet  in  height.  For  more  than  one  generation 
this  wooded  dale  was  the  objective  of  rambles  from 
the  town.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Stamford  High 
School  class  picnics  were  held  there,  the  students  walk- 
ing and  carrying  lunches.  Here  the  early  wild  flowers 
bloomed  and  the  late  Fall  nuts  fell.  For  many  years 
gypsies  who  travelled  back  and  forth  over  the  dusty 
Boston-New  York  Post  Road  would  camp  near  the 
rock  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  town  where  they 
could  trade  horses  and  tell  fortunes. 

Then  came  a  time  when  this  vale  became  part  of 
a  considerable  estate.  At  its  entrance  on  the  south 
the  streamlet  flowing  through  it  was  dammed  to  form 
a  generous  pool  from  whose  surface  was  reflected  in 
the  Autumn  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  trees  and  the 
blue  sky  far  above.  Now  and  then  fleecy  white  clouds 
would  cross  its  bosom  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  syl- 
van scene.  Sweeping  around  its  curving  wall  and 
through   the   glen  was   a   winding   road.     One   would 
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never  associate  this  peaceful  spot  with  deeds  of  blood- 
shed. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  rock,  on  which 
side  its  crest  Avas  reached  by  a  gentle  incline,  a  number 
of  English  families  built  their  homes  a  few  years  fol- 
lowing the  settlement  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan  by 
the  Dutch.  Among  them  was  one  named  Cornelius 
Laddin,  from  which  the  cliff  has  derived  its  name  of 
Laddin's  Rock.  His  little  family  included  his  wife  and 
a  daughter  of  sixteen  years.  Their  rude  home  was 
apart  from  those  of  his  neighbors  and  nearer  the  Rock. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  w^rite,  land  had  been  cleared 
around  the  little  settlement  and  time  had  permitted 
crops  to  grow. 

The  Indians,  their  passions  inflamed  by  the  cupidity 
of  the  Dutch  traders  of  New  Amsterdam,  discovered 
this  little  group  of  cabins  in  the  wilderness.  At  the 
time  Laddin  was  w^orking  in  the  fields.  Some  premoni- 
tion caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes.  Its  significance  was 
all  too  plain.  Immediately  he  started  running  for  his 
home,  hoping  to  reach  it  before  the  Indians  could.  He 
w^as  successful  in  this  and  was  able  to  bar  the  doors 
before  the  red  men  appeared  in  the  cleared  space  about 
it.  He  took  his  place  at  the  wundow^  his  gun  in 
hand.  Flaming  torch  upraised,  one  of  the  Indians 
started  for  the  house.  A  puff  of  smoke  from  the  win- 
dow and  the  frontiersman's  marksmanship  had  proved 
his  skill.  Angered  by  further  resistance,  a  number  of 
the  Indians  picked  up  a  log  and  running  with  it  battered 
against  the  door.  The  Avife  and  daughter  in  terror 
clung  to  Laddin,  who  was  busily  reloading  his  musket. 
Another  shot  echoed  in  the  clearing.  For  a  minute 
the  body  of  a  fallen  comrade  checked  the  advance  of 
the    Indian    band.      Then    they    rushed    once    more 
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towards  the  door.  Again  the  musket  rang  out. 
Another  redskin's  blood  stained  the  grass. 

Of  course,  as  the  supply  of  powder  in  the  cabin  was 
rapidly  diminishing,  this  resistance  could  not  be  main- 
tained. The  log  crashed  on  the  heavy  door.  It  started 
from  its  sturdy  hinges.  The  bar  which  held  it  fast 
refused  to  continue  to  fulfill  its  duty.  A  shudder  ran 
through  the  mother  and  girl  as  they  clung  together  and 
to  the  husband  and  father.  Then,  as  the  log  crashed 
once  more  against  the  door,  as  women  sometimes  do 
when  they  think  of  the  safety  of  loved  ones,  they  for- 
got their  fear. 

"Husband,  fly!",  the  woman  cried.  "They  will 
surely  respect  our  sex.  I  will  open  the  door  in  the 
rear.  You  can  ride  away  on  the  horse  I  tied  in  the 
wood  a  little  while  ago.  Perhaps  you  can  bring  as- 
sistance." 

Laddin  hesitated.  But  the  wife,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  w^ord,  unbarred  the  door.  At  that  instant  the 
opposite  door  fell.  The  Indians  rushed  in.  They 
buried  their  tomahawks  in  the  brains  of  the  two  women 
and  tore  off  their  scalps. 

In  a  hasty  glance  which  he  threw  backward  as  he 
stood  in  the  door  Laddin  saw  the  tomahawks  descend. 
Frenzied  by  the  spectacle,  he  dashed  out  to  his  horse, 
pulling  out  his  hunting  knife  as  he  ran.  Delayed  in 
their  pursuit  while  taking  the  scalps  of  the  women, 
he  was  enabled  to  cut  the  thong  that  held  the  horse. 
As  the  Indians  dashed  from  the  house  Laddin  jumped 
on  the  back  of  the  animal  and  turned  its  head  towards 
the  crest  of  the  cliff.  Spurred  by  the  shouts  of  the 
Indians  the  horse  bounded  forward.  In  a  moment  the 
rock's  crest  was  reached.  Horse  and  rider  disappeared. 
The  echo  of  the  crashing  underbrush  below  rose  over 
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the  cliff's  edge.  Then  all  was  silent  save  for  shouts 
of  the  savages.  Death  had  taken  its  toll  of  man  and 
beast. 

A  notable  death  from  the  Indian  attacks  was  that  of 
Anne  Hutchinson,  a  famous  liberal  religious  thinker 
of  colonial  days  who,  compelled  to  leave  the  colonies 
of  eastern  Massachusetts  because  of  her  broad  views, 
came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Greenwich  to  settle.  A 
great  friend  of  hers  was  Capt.  John  Underbill,  who  is 
pictured  by  Whittier  as  follows, 

"With  Vane  the  younger,  in  counsel  sweet 
He  had  sat  at  Anne  Hutchinson's  feet, 
And  when  the  bolt  of  banishment  fell 
On  the  head  of  this  saintly  oracle. 
He  had  shared  her  ill  as  her  good  report, 
And  braved  the  wrath  of  the  General  Court." 

Captain  Underbill  w^as  the  Miles  Standish  of  the 
Stamford  colony.  He  was  the  weather-beaten  and  war- 
scarred  fighter  who  protected  the  infant  colony  from 
destruction  by  the  Indians  in  1644.  Underbill  was  not 
only  a  fighter  in  a  military  sense,  but  a  broad-minded 
thinker  who  w^as  unafraid  to  adopt  new  ideas  and  opin- 
ions. He  was  so  dramatic  a  personality  and  a  warrior 
that  Whittier  devoted  a  poem  to  him. 

He  was  born  in  1600  close  by  Kenilworth  in  Eng- 
land. At  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  art  of  war  under  the  courageous 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Ten  years  later  he  was  at  Boston.  Gover- 
nor Winthrop  gladly  accepted  his  services  to  instruct 
the  militia  in  the  technique  of  warfare.  He  was  here 
a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  and  an  officer  in  the 
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Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.  Later  on,  in  1637, 
through  the  instrumentalities  of  his  friend,  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  he  was  commissioned  as  commander  of  the  Co- 
lonial Expedition  to  Saybrook. 

The  character  of  the  Puritan  colony  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  despite  the  acknowledged  value  of  his 
military  services  he  was  not  in  full  favor  with  its  lead- 
ers. This  was  due  to  his  independent  views  regarding 
religion  and  his  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Anne 
Hutchinson.  In  1638  he  became  governor  of  Dover, 
N.  H.,  but  did  not  remain  long  because  of  his  alleged 
"corrupt  opinions."  He  returned  to  England  where 
he  published  observations  about  New  England,  includ- 
ing a  study  of  Indian  warfare  and  a  good  account  of 
the  Pequot  War  in  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  parti- 
cipant. His  restless  and  adventurous  spirit  brought 
him  back  to  the  colonies  again.  He  was  restored  to 
favor  in  Boston.  On  the  banishment  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, he  resolved  to  seek  another  colony.  Being  pro- 
vided with  an  outfit  and  "pinnace,"  or  small  two  masted 
boat,  he  followed  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  course  until  he 
had  arrived  in  sight  of  what  is  now  known  as  Content- 
ment Island  and  Collendar's  and  Shippan  Points.  Turn- 
ing to  the  westward  of  Shippan  he  drifted  in  to  the 
mouth  of  Mill  River  and  came  ashore.  There  were  no 
welcoming  craft  as  he  crept  up  the  harbor.  On  the 
shore  of  Shippan  no  yacht  club  with  its  fleet  of  boats 
floating  at  anchor  met  his  eye.  The  Point  was  covered 
with  woods  and  the  sites  of  its  future  attractive  homes 
were  all  of  a  piece  with  the  neighboring  wooded  coun- 
try. 

Captain  Underbill  settled  down  in  Stamford.  His 
name  inspired  fear  in  the  Indian  camps  from  the  shining 
waters  of  Narraganset  Bay  to  the  broad  ribbon  of  the 
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Hudson  River.  He  was  welcomed  heartily  by  the  white 
men  in  Stamford  and  the  neighborhood,  for  rumors  of 
violent  contacts  between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers 
were  constantly  coming  in  to  the  little  settlement.  It 
w^as  not  long  after  his  coming,  indeed,  the  next  spring, 
1643,  that  he  was  chosen  as  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  and  commissioned  with  three  leading  men  of  the 
colony,  Matthew  Mitchell,  Andrew  Ward,  and  Robert 
Coe,  as  the  local  court.  His  military  capacity  was  the 
chief  source  of  satisfaction,  however,  among  the  col- 
onists for  his  association  with  them. 

However  peaceful  in  their  works  the  New  England 
colonists  might  be,  it  was  not  within  their  power  to 
impose  their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  red  men 
upon  the  neighboring  Dutch  colonies.  Through  a  series 
of  irritating  incidents  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  spirit 
of  hostility  grew  up  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Hudson  River.  An  act  of  great 
cruelty  was  that  of  putting  to  death  more  than  one 
hundred  Indians  seeking  shelter  from  the  cold  of  win- 
ter in  their  territory.  This  aroused  a  frenzy  of  revenge. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  Indians  from  eleven  tribes 
assembled  ready  to  attack  white  settlers,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  Dutch  or  English.  Wherever  the 
colonists  could  be  found  in  groups  small  enough  to 
promise  an  easy  victory  the  Indians  wrought  their  hat- 
red. At  this  moment  of  heightened  feeling  Mayano, 
the  leader  of  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  Stamford,  was 
killed  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  wnth  three  Dutch  visit- 
ors in  the  midst  of  Stamford  village.  His  death,  how- 
ever, was  not  accomplished  before  he  had  smitten 
fatally  two  of  his  three  assailants.  This  act  added  to 
the  hostile  feeling  of  the  red  men  and  brought  peril 
nearer  home  to  the  Stamford  settlement,  for  Mayano's 
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territory,  it  will  be  recalled,  lay  between  Greenwich  and 
Stamford. 

The  Dutch  were  quick  to  seek  out  the  Indians  who 
had  participated  in  the  melee.  A  company  of  Dutch 
soldiers  following  the  di'rections  of  Capt.  Patrick  of 
Greemvich,  set  out  to  find  the  revengeful  followers  of 
Mayano  before  they  could  join  the  main  body  of  red 
men  now  on  the  war  path.  Failing  they  proceeded  to 
Stamford,  where  they  met  Capt.  Patrick  and  Capt. 
Underbill.  They  accused  the  former^  of  treachery. 
Capt.  Patrick,  indignant  at  the  charge,  made  a  harsh 
response.  This  incensed  the  Dutch  officers.  One  of 
them  drcAV  a  pistol  and  fired  a  bullet  through  Capt. 
Patrick's  head,  killing  him. 

The  winter  of  1643-4  had  set  in.  The  whole  region 
was  now  inflamed.  Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms 
was  pressed  into  service.  Sentinels  were  posted,  day 
and  night.  The  meeting  house  was  surrounded  Avith  a 
strong  barricade.  Signals  were  arranged,  which  at 
short  notice  would  call  the  men  to  their  stations  and 
send  their  families  into  the  meeting  house.  Capt. 
Underbill,  Lieutenant  Francis  Bell  and  others  qualified 
for  the  duty  drilled  the  arms-bearing  men  and  organ- 
ized a  defense.  Capt.  Underbill  appealed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  help  and  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to 
obtain  from  the  Dutch  the  services  of  a  hundred  men, 
believing  that  he  was  entitled  to  such  co-operation 
from  those  who  had  done  so  much  to  stir  up  the  enemy. 
The  need  for  vigorous  measures  was  impressed  upon 
the  General  Court  by  the  Stamford  deputies.  For 
what  reason  is  not  clear,  but  the  General  Court  seemed 
to  be  unable  to  do  more  than  grant  a  loan  of  twenty 
pounds  for  which  Capt.  Underbill  had  applied.  Even 
this  loan  was  Xo  be  charged  against  the  yearly  salary 
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which  the  Stamford  colony  had  agreed  to  pay  him. 
Capt.  UnderhiU's  feelings  towards  the  Indians  were 
not  modified  by  the  fact  that  they  had  killed  his  friend, 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  the  "saintly  oracle,"  whose 
teachings  had  taken  him  to  Boston.  She,  together  with 
her  son-in-law  and  sixteen  others  living  near  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Greenwich  and  Stamford,  had  been 
slain  in  a  treacherous  manner. 

This  massacre  of  the  group  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
friends  and  acquaintances  was  only  one  act  in  a  number 
which  the  Indians  perpetrated  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
stroy the  w^hite  men  along  the  Connecticut  coast  as  far 
east  as  the  Rippowam.  The  brutality  of  the  deed  was 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  preceded  by  an 
expression  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
warriors.  Then  the  hatchet  fell.  After  the  killing  of 
the  sixteen,  the  domestic  animals  w^ere  driven  into  their 
shelters.  These  were  then  set  on  fire  and  the  helpless 
animals  roasted  to  death. 

It  was  evident  that  w^orse  was  yet  to  come.  The 
Dutch  now  gladly  accepted  the  leadership  of  such  an 
experienced  fighter  as  Underbill.  Having  fortified 
Staten  Island  and  other  places  he  set  forth  with  an 
expedition  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  to  protect 
the  threatened  settlements  along  the  Connecticut  shore 
as  far  east  as  Stamford.  It  proceeded  by  water. 
On  a  dark  winter's  morning  in  February  it  landed 
at  Greenwich  Point.  A  severe  snow-storm  blanketed 
the  ground.  The  men  sought  such  shelter  as  they  could 
find  and  stayed  there  until  the  next  morning,  when  they 
took  their  way  laboriously  through  the  deep  snow 
toward  the  head-w^aters  of  the  Mianus  River  where 
they  expected  to  find  an  encampment  of  Indians. 

The    difficulty   of    the   march    was    accentuated   by 
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the  fact  that  the  country  then  was  not  threaded  by 
highways.  The  exact  location  of  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment is  not  known,  but  it  is  beHeved  to  have  been  some- 
where near  the  present  town  of  Bedford,  then  a  part 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  Stamford.  The  storm  had 
been  followed  by  clearing  weather.  It  was  evening  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  red  men's 
camp.  The  moon  shone  brilliantly  on  the  surface  of  the 
glistening  snow.     It  was  a  crisp  winter's  night. 

It  was  Capt.  Underbill's  plan  to  repeat  the  strategy 
employed  by  Capt.  John  Mason  and  other  Indian  fight- 
ers by  surrounding  the.  Indian  camp.  He  gave  orders 
that  all  should  tread  quietly  and  without  talking.  The 
men  were  directed  to  have  their  guns  and  swords  in 
readiness.  The  silence  was  ominous.  No  sound  came 
from  the  spot  where  they  expected  to  hear  the  voices 
of  Indians,  unaware  of  their  presence.  A  glare  of  light, 
however,  shone  through  the  trees  from  the  palisaded 
encampment  of  the  red  men.  Suddenly  a  shower  of 
arrows  fell  about  the  soldiers.  A  yell  arose  as  the 
Indians  burst  from  behind  the  trees. 

"Fire  as  you  can  and  charge,"  Capt.  Underbill 
shouted. 

Flashes  of  flame  and  tiny  clouds  of  smoke  rose 
through  the  branches.  This  was  followed  by  a  darken- 
ing of  the  snow  in  spots  and  the  groans  of  dying 
Indians.  The  broadswords  flashed  in  the  moonlight 
as  the  white  men  rushed  forward.  But  there  were 
hundreds  of  Indians.  Other  redskins  took  the  places 
of  those  hacked  down.  The  white  men  fell  back  amid 
the  falling  arrows,  which  did  little  injury,  and  reloaded 
their  guns.  A  number  of  Indians  tried  to  sneak  around 
behind  the  whites.      Capt,   Underhill's  practiced  eye 
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discovered  them  as  they  crept  across  the  line  of  vision 
in  the  moonhght.     He  attacked  them  afresh. 

The  Indians  now  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  They 
sallied  out  upon  the  right  and  upon  the  left.  Their 
bows  and  arrows,  however,  wxre  no  match  for  the  guns 
and  swords  of  the  white  men.  Capt.  Underbill  kept 
his  force  moving  steadily  toward  the  fire-lighted  village 
within  w^hose  palisades  were  many  rude  bark  huts. 
Observing  that  the  white  men  were  slowly  but  surely 
approaching  their  huts  and  their  w^omen  and  children, 
the  red  men  withdrew  w^ithin  the  palisades,  leaving 
nearly  two  hundred  of  their  number  outside,  slain. 

"Tear  off  dead  branches  from  the  trees  and  set 
them  afire,"  ordered  Capt.  Underbill. 

The  soldiers  did  not  need  to  be  told  what  to  do  with 
the  flaming  brands.  The  bark-covered  palisades  were 
soon  burning.  Bursting  into  the  enclosure  among  the 
Indians,  now  terrorized,  they  applied  their  torches  to 
the  huts.  One  by  one  these  flamed  up.  The  Indian 
women  and  children  dashed  shrieking  from  them.  The 
village  soon  became  a  great  funeral  pyre.  There  was 
no  escape.  Those  who  succeeded  in  getting  beyond 
the  burning  palisades  fell  by  the  bullets  of  the  soldiers. 
Before  daybreak  the  Indian  village  of  several  hundred 
souls  had  become  a  mound  of  ashes.  Only  eight  of 
the  Indians  escaped  alive.  Capt.  Underbill,  the  next 
day,  marched  back  to  the  shore  with  every  man,  only 
fifteen  being  wounded.  A  few  days  later,  upon  his 
arrival  in  New  Amsterdam,  a  thanksgiving  was  cele- 
brated. 

By  good  fortune  the  settlements  in  this  part  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  were  never  seriously  threatened 
by  the  Indians  again,  but  at  the  time  of  King  Philip's 
War,  thirty  years  later,   steps  were  taken  to  protect 
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the  community  from  any  possible  attack.     Such  an  at- 
tack never  materialized. 

Capt.  Underhill,  having  so  thoroughly  and  well 
finished  his  task,  removed  to  Long  Island  shortly  after 
and  settled  in  Oyster  Bay  where  he  died  in  1672.  His 
eldest  son,  John,  by  his  first  wife,  Helena  Kruger,  who 
came  with  him  from  Holland,  acquired  the  lands  on 
the  bay  which  had  been  transferred  to  his  father  by 
the  Mattinicock  Indians.  From  him  were  descended 
the  Underbills  of  Long  Island.  Through  his  son,  Na- 
thaniel, by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Peeks, 
the  Greenwich  pioneer,  are  descended  the  Underbills 
of  Westchester  County  and  New  York  City. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Early  Political  Problems 

When  the  General  Court,  in  estabhshing  a  court  for 
Stamford,  hmited  its  criminal  jurisdiction  to  cases  where 
the  punishment  by  "scripture  light  exceeds  stocking 
and  whipping"  and  when  providing  for  military  pro- 
tection, specified  that  the  officers  should  be  members 
of  the  church,  it  was  emphasizing  a  political  idea  that 
had  been  adopted  sincerely,  but  which  was  not  suited 
to  a  land  where  freedom  of  ideas  is  supposed  to  be 
the  background  and  is  sure  to  be  in  a  new  political  unit. 
When  the  New  Haven  colonists,  under  the  leadership 
of  Theophilus  Eaton  and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport, 
came  to  Quinnipiac  they  adopted  what  w^as  termed  a 
"plantation  covenant."  The  colony  was  known  as  a 
plantation. 

The  instrument  adopted  by  the  New  Haven  colonists 
included  the  following:  "That  in  matters  concerning 
the  gathering  and  ordering  of  a  church,  so  also  in 
public  offices  which  concern  civil  order,  as  the  choice 
of  magistrates  and  officers,  making  and  repealing  laws, 
dividing  allotments  of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of 
like  nature,  they  would  all  be  governed  by  those  rules 
which  Scripture  held  forth  to  them." 

And  "that  church  members  only  should  be  freebur- 
gesses;  and  that  they  only  should  choose  magistrates 
among  themselves,  to  have  power  of  transacting  all  the 
public  civil  affairs  of  the  plantation;  of  making  and  re- 
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pealing  laws,  dividing  inheritances,  deciding  of  differ- 
ences that  may  arise,  and  doing  all  things  and  businesses 
of  like  nature." 

The  prohibitions  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
colony,  in  addition  to  the  limitation  of  office-holding 
to  church  members,  included  those  of  using  discourteous 
language  toward  the  minister,  or  regarding  his  preach- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  dangerous  errors  of  heresies. 
No  sinful  or  servile  work  could  be  performed  on  Sun- 
day.   All  must  attend  church  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
citizenship,  which  had  characterized  the  colony  at 
Watertown,  found  early  expression  in  Stamford. 

On  top  of  this,  in  1657,  ^  special  order  was  adopted, 
directed  at  a  faith  now  represented  in  1929  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.     It  was  as  follows: 

"It  is  ordered  that  no  Quaker,  ranter  or  other  heretic 
of  that  nature,  be  suffered  to  come  into,  nor  abide  in 
this  jurisdiction,  and  that  if  any  rise  up  among  ourselves 
that  they  may  be  speedily  suppressed  and  secured,  for 
the  better  prevention  of  such  dangerous  errors." 
Whether  or  not  they  were  cast  into  a  den  of  lions,  as 
in  early  Biblical  days,  is  not  indicated.  The  Quakers 
were  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
constant  effort  to  protect  the  church  from  harm.  The 
next  year,  in  May,  a  lengthy  act  was  adopted,  aimed  at 
the  "cursed  sect  of  heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  world 
which  are  commonly  called  quakers." 

This  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  freedom 
of  action  which  found  forceful  expression  in  such  doc- 
trines as  "No  taxation  without  representation,"  and  in 
the  letters  of  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  who  felt  that  to  follow 
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this  course  was  to  make  hypocrites  of  many  and  abridge 
the  rights  of  some.  This  spirit  early  found  expression 
in  Stamford,  when  in  1644,  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton 
and  upwards  of  more  than  a  third  of  the  colony,  trans- 
ferred themselves  and  their  goods  and  chattels  from 
Stamford  to  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  where  they  set- 
tled among  more  congenial  surroundings. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  spirit  of  dislike 
of  such  a  cramping  form  of  government.  From  time 
to  time  it  burst  out  so  vigorously  that  strong  measures 
were  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  recalci- 
trant ones  amenable  to  the  established  authorities  and 
ordinances.  Huntington  describes  vividly  a  March 
town  meeting  of  about  this  date  which  was  attended 
by  nearly  every  male  inhabitant  in  the  colony,  some  of 
w^hom,  doubtless,  w^ere  not  qualified  to  take  an  active 
part  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  church  mem- 
bers. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order, 
Robert  Basset  quickly  rose  to  his  feet  and  with  great 
vehemence  demanded  to  know  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

"To  choose  deputies  for  the  General  Court  at  New 
Haven,"  replied  one  of  the  officers  of  the  town. 

"We  acknowledge  no  New  Haven  Court  here," 
quickly  retorted  the  fiery  revolutionist. 

"We  took  our  title  from  the  New  Haven  jurisdic- 
tion, and  are  here  to  make  proof  of  our  loyalty,"  was 
the  response. 

"But  we  know  no  laws  but  England's,  and  shall  take 
no  authority  but  hers,"  Basset  replied  in  a  sharply- 
keyed  voice. 

"My  authority,"  the  officer  calmly  replied,  "is  from 
England." 
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"Give  us  the  English  law,"  came  back  from  half  a 
dozen  throats. 

"Let  us  have  oti7^  votes.  There  is  no  justice  in  your 
New  Haven  tyranny." 

"But  we  cannot  violate  the  fundamentals  of  the 
government  to  which  we  owe  allegiance,"  Francis  Bell, 
deputy  and  veteran  in  public  office,  now  responds. 
"Mr.  Moderator,"  he  continues,  "will  you  proceed  to 
call  the  vote." 

Constituted  authority,  however,  did  not  yet  have 
its  way. 

"We  have  no  English  laws  or  rights,"  shouts  Basset, 
standing  on  his  toes.  "We  have  no  votes.  We  have  no 
liberties.  We  have  no  justice.  We  are  mere  asses 
for  fools  to  ride,  and  our  backs  are  well  nigh  broken. 
You  make  laws  when  you  please  and  what  you  please. 
We  are  bondsmen  and  slaves,  and  there  will  be  no  bet- 
ter times  for  us  till  our  taskmasters  are  well  out  of  the 
way." 

Basset  did  not  realize  how  that  fling  at  Deputy  Bell 
would  return  to  plague  him.  He  was  haled  before 
the  General  Court  and  after  being  put  in  irons,  an  ex- 
perience of  greater  humiliating  power  than  he  had  antic- 
ipated, he  apologized  and  charged  that  Jeremiah  Jag- 
ger,  John  Chapman,  Old  Newman  and  William  New- 
man had  incited  him  to  make  the  seditious  remarks. 
Chapman,  Jagger  and  Newman  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, the  first  mentioned  while  proceeding  on  his  way 
from  Stamford  to  New  Haven,  preaching  the  gospel 
of  disloyalty  to  the  New  Haven  government.  He  had 
already  visited  Norwalk  and  was  on  the  way  to  Fair- 
field when  the  New  Haven  commissioners  met  him. 
Having  admitted  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  New  Haven  government,  it  was  charged 
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that  his  real  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  churches  and 
subvert  the  civil  government  of  the  jurisdiction.  His 
actions  were  considered  to  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  once  been  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  from  Stamford. 

Similar  charges  were  made  against  Jagger.  He  had 
been  most  virulent  in  his  remarks.  He  had  spoken  in 
most  contemptuous  terms  of  the  magistrates,  whom  he 
had  styled  "Indians,"  the  general  government,  and  of 
the  commissioners  sent  from  New  Haven  to  quell  the 
disturbances.  He  had  asserted  that  the  votes  would  do 
the  rate  gatherers  no  good. 

Jaggers  greatly  calmed  down  shortly  after  plead- 
ing. Confessing  his  folly  and  sin  and  expressing  sor- 
row for  his  acts,  he  declared  he  now  saw  more  in  these 
things  than  ever  he  did  before,  and  were  he  to  do 
them  again,  he  would  not  do  them.  He  hoped  the  ex- 
perience would  be  a  warning  to  him  hereafter. 

William  Newman  was  the  last  of  the  "Revolution- 
ists" to  be  called.  He  was  told  that  his  father,  Old 
Newman,  had  been  specially  offensive  to  the  town  and 
to  the  Court,  but  that  owing  to  his  great  age  he  had 
not  been  arrested.  Newman  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  done  only  as  others  in  Stamford 
had  done  in  insisting  on  greater  freedom  in  voting.  He 
admitted  the  charges  and  stated  that  his  father  also 
wished  the  Court  to  understand  that  he  Avas  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done  and  hoped  that  he  should  act  so  no 
more. 

The  Court  considered  the  offenses  so  grave  that  it 
solemnly  admonished  them  that  they  had  brought  them- 
selves "in  question  for  their  lives."  The  Court,  how- 
ever, expressed  itself  as  being  leniently  inclined  and  ac- 
cordingly fined  Jagger  twenty  pounds,    and  put  him 
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under  a  bond  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  maintain  his 
loyalty;  Chapman  ten  pounds  and  a  bond  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  Newman  a  bond  of  twenty  pounds,  "to  at- 
tend his  oath  of  fidelity  hereafter,  and  maintain  the 
foundations  laid  for  government  here  and  the  laws  of 
this  jurisdiction,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  avoiding 
all  ways  of  disturbance  in  this  kind  which  he  hath 
formerly  gone  on  in."  The  sincere  penitence  of  Bas- 
set so  impressed  the  Court  that  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Stamford  without  any  fine  or  bond.  The 
mercifulness  of  the  Court  led  him  to  acknowledge  that 
the  government  was  right,  "and  settled  according  to 
God."  He  testified  to  deep  sorrow-  for  his  excited 
words  at  the  town  meeting,  but  was  finally  required  to 
file  a  bond  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Stamford  deputies  were  instructed  to  see  if 
there  were  others  in  the  town  guilty  of  similar  offenses 
and  the  names  of  four  were  mentioned,  "who  hath  car- 
ried it  ill." 

The  spirit  of  protest  continued  to  find  expression 
from  time  to  time  despite  the  vigorous  attitude  of  the 
Court.  Richard  Crabb,  first  of  Stamford  and  then  of 
Greenwich,  appears  to  have  frequently  found  himself 
in  difficulties  because  of  his  temperament  and  that  of 
his  wife.  In  1658,  at  the  May  session  of  the  Court 
in  New  Haven,  Crabb  was  brought  before  it  charged 
with  interfering  with  the  arrest  of  one  Thomas  Mar- 
shall who  was  under  the  protection  of  Crabb  at  his 
house.  Marshall  was  subject  to  arrest  for  insulting 
the  majesty  of  the  government.  Crabb  was  also  suf- 
fering under  other  serious  charges.  The  arrest  of 
Marshall  was  accomplished,  but  not  without  an  at- 
tempt at  interference  by  Crabb  and  a  torrent  of  abuse 
from  his  wife.     Both  of  these  sympathizers  with  the 
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heretic  Quaker  were  arrested  and  ordered  to  appear 
at  the  next  Court  to  be  held  in  New  Haven.  Among 
the  witnesses  was  Mr.  Bishop,  pastor  of  the  Stamford 
church.  Crabb  was  informed  by  the  Court  that  he  must 
now  answer  for  his  clamorous  and  reproachful  speeches 
against  the  ministry,  the  government  and  its  officers 
and  for  the  neglect  of  Sunday  services  both  by  his  wife 
and  himself.  William  Oliver  testified  that  when  he 
and  his  fellows  came  to  Mr.  Crabb's  house  to  arrest 
Marshall  and  seize  the  Quaker  books  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Crabb's  possession,  Mrs.  Crabb  entered 
another  room  and  closed  the  door  against  them.  They 
were  obliged  to  burst  open  the  door. 

It  was  evident  from  the  testimony  which  followed 
that  Mrs.  Crabb  w^as  a  Avoman  of  mettle.  While  the 
officers  had  difficulty  in  opening  the  door  they  also  had 
difficulty  in  closing  her  mouth. 

"Is  this  your  fasting  and  praying?"  she  broke  forth 
with  searching  glance  at  the  marshal  and  his  attendants, 
as  the  door  finally  gave  way.  "Do  ye  thus  rob  us  and 
break  into  our  houses?  How  can  you  Stamford  men 
expect  the  blessing  of  God?  Will  He  bear  with  your 
mean  hypocrisy?  You  have  taken  away  our  lands, 
without  right.  You  have  basely  wTonged  us,  and  let 
me  tell  you  what  I  see  without  your  hireling  priests' 
help;  the  vengeance  of  God  Almighty  will  burst  upon 
you  and  when  it  comes,  your  priests  can't  help  you.  He 
is  as  Baal's  priest  and  is  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
you.  Ye  are  all  the  enemies  of  God  and  God's  saints 
and  their  blood  shall  be  on  your  souls  forever." 

At  this  moment  Goodman  Bell,  who  had  long  been 
prominent  in  the  Stamford  church  and  community, 
stepped  over  to  the  marshal  hoping  by  his  calmness  to 
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conquer  the  perversity  of  the  erring  brother  and  sis- 
ter.    Mrs.  Crabb  fastened  her  sharp  eye  on  him. 

"Thou  arch  traitor  and  hypocrite,  thou  villainous 
liar,"  she  shouted,  "God's  wrath  is  on  you  and  shall 
burn  hotter  and  hotter  on  your  Godless  children.  Out 
on  you,  poor  priest-ridden  fool!" 

John  Waterbury  and  the  marshal  were  the  next  vic- 
tims of  her  wrath.  The  poor  marshal  was  castigated 
for  selling  himself  to  do  the  "dirty  work"  of  the  God- 
forsaken government  of  New  Haven  and  of  the  over- 
reaching and  heaven-defying  and  priest-cursed  crew  of 
Stamford.  Exemplary  and  peace-loving  members  of 
the  church  w^ho  were  present  tried  their  skill  in  turning 
her  wrath  away,  but  with  no  success.  Their  soft  re- 
minders of  the  former  days  when  she  walked  joyfully 
and  in  the  fullness  of  hope  among  her  fellow  men 
coupled  with  the  expression  of  hope  that  she  soon  might 
be  found  among  the  saints  only  seemed  to  stir  her  to 
greater  heights  of  contumacious  comment.  She  could 
hardly  find  words  to  express  her  ire.  Scornful  and 
defiant,  she  sought  new  forms  of  speech. 

"Never,  never,  shall  I  or  mine  trouble  your  Stam- 
ford meeting  more.  I  shall  die  first.  My  soul  shall 
never  be  cast  away  to  the  devil  so  easily  as  that.  May 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  be  inflicted  upon  you,"  she 
shouted  with  uplifted  hands.  "Give  me  drink."  Ap- 
parently Quakers  were  different  in  those  days  than  they 
are  today. 

She  refused  to  appear  before  the  Court  and  her  hus- 
band had  to  stand  up  for  her.  By  way  of  apology,  he 
said  he  could  not  manage  his  wife  nor  justify  her.  She 
was  a  well-bred  English  woman  and  a  zealous  profes- 
sor of  religion  ever  since  her  childhood.  This  probably 
accounted   for  her  vigorous   espousal   of   the   Quaker 
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faith.  "When  she  is  suddenly  surprised,"  her  hus- 
band explained,  "she  hath  not  power  to  restrain  her 
passion." 

Excuses  were  of  no  avail. 

"What  you  say  greatly  aggravates  her  miscarrylngs," 
remarked  the  w^orshlpful  governor,  "for  If  she  has  been 
a  great  professor  It  Is  certain  she  Is  an  111  practitioner, 
In  which  you  have  countenanced  her  and  borne  her  up ; 
which  may  be  accounted  yours,  as  having  fallen  Into 
evils  of  a  like  nature  yourself,  reviling  Mr.  Bishop  as 
a  priest  of  Baal  and  the  members  as  liars,  and  that  Mr. 
Bishop  preached  for  filthy  lucre."  Although  there  was 
much  corroborative  testimony  against  Mrs.  Crabb,  her 
husband  sought  to  defend  her.  Mr.  Bishop,  the  min- 
ister, testified  that  he  had  been  sorely  tried  so  that  he 
"could  not  continue  In  Stamford,  unless  some  course  be 
taken  to  remove  and  reform  such  grievances."  Fran- 
cis Bell,  having  been  assailed,  w^as  much  exercised. 

Mr.  Bell  was  of  the  solemn  opinion  that  government 
could  not  continue  If  ministers  of  justice  wxre  obliged 
to  encounter  such  opposition  and  could  be  insulted  with 
Impunity.  He  argued  that  the  citizens  of  Stamford 
wished  the  Court  to  maintain  the  peace  and  the  or- 
dinances of  religion  and  government  and  support  their 
minister.  The  worn  condition  of  the  records  has  pro- 
tected the  sharp-tongued  Madame  Crabb  In  one  respect. 
Her  poor,  self-sacrificing  husband  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds,  give  bonds  for  good  be- 
havior to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  pounds  and  publicly 
acknowledge  his  manifold  errors  at  Stamford  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Francis  Bell  and  others  whom  he  had 
abused.  What  Mrs.  Crabb's  punishment  was  will  never 
be  known.     That  part  of  the  records  Is  missing. 

It  does  not  appear  that  after  this  experience  of  the 
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Crabbs  that  the  Quakers  were  called  in  to  Court  for 
their  vocalized  refusal  to  recognize  the  ministry  and 
the  established  religion  and  government  of  the  con- 
federation. There  were  difficulties,  however,  in  the  re- 
lations between  Stamford  and  the  New  Haven  juris- 
diction and  the  town  of  Greenwich.  Lying  between  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  and  the  colonies 
of  the  New  Haven  confederacy,  it  was  debatable  ter- 
ritory. At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Court  the 
deputies  from  Stamford  formally  complained  against 
the  people  of  Greenwich,  seeking  protection.  The 
cattle  of  Greenwich  were  pastured  on  Stamford  com- 
mons, the  people  themselves  were  disorderly,  permitting 
the  English  and  Indians  to  get  drunk,  furnishing  a 
haven  for  vagrant  children  and  servants  and  a  Gretna 
Green  for  clandestine  marriages.  In  order  to  cure  the 
trouble  the  Court  was  asked  that  the  men  of  Green- 
wich be  required  to  unite  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Court  complied  and  drew  up  a  formal  order  calling 
for  immediate  submission.  It  was  carried  by  the  Stam- 
ford deputy.  Replies  passed  back  and  forth  through 
the  year.  Those  from  the  Greenwich  men  were  so 
provocative  that  the  governor  was  called  in  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Court.  Messrs.  Law  and  Bell,  the 
two  Stamford  deputies,  were  directed  to  go  over  to 
Greenwich,  deliver  the  letter  and,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
"demand  in  the  name  of  the  Court  the  number  of  their 
males  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  to  be  delivered 
with  the  other  males  of  the  jurisdiction  to  the  commis- 
sioners the  next  year  at  Plymouth."  It  was  determined 
that  if  the  men  of  Greenwich  failed  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Magistrates  at  New  Haven, 
"Richard  Crabb  and  some  others  of  the  more  stubborn 
and  disorderlv  ones  were  to  be  seized  at  Stamford  or 
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thereabouts  and  sent  to  New  Haven  to  answer  for 
their  contempt  of  authority." 

Not  one  of  the  men  summoned  from  Greenwich 
appeared  at  the  Court  of  Magistrates  held  in  June. 
The  Stamford  deputies  reported  that  they  refused  to 
submit.  Evidently  the  Court  did  not  wish  to  force 
the  issue,  as  it  was  decided  to  wait  a  month  longer. 
The  reason  given  for  the  delay  was  that  of  learning 
if  a  new  patent  should  not  reach  them  from  England. 
Then  a  summary  seizure  could  be  made  of  the  rebel- 
lious subjects  and  the  supremacy  of  the  New  Haven 
government  demonstrated. 

Matters  ran  on  without  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Court  for  two  years,  that  is  to  say,  until 
June,  1657.  I^  the  meantime,  however,  some  personal 
work  had  been  undertaken,  for  Richard  Law,  John 
Waterbury  and  George  Slawson  had  secured  signatures 
to  a  paper  dated  Oct.  16,  1656,  which  read:  "Wee  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenwich  whose  names  are  underwritten 
doe  from  this  day  forward  freely  yield  ourselves  to 
the  order  and  dispose  of  that  general  court,  both  in 
respect  of  relation  and  government,  promising  to  yield 
due  subjection  unto  the  lawful  authoritie  and  whole- 
some lawes  of  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid,  to  witt  of 
Newhaven  &c. 

"Angell  Husted,  Lawrence  Turner,  John  Austin, 
Richard  Crab,  Thomas  Steedwell,  Henry  Accorly, 
Peter  Ferris,  Joseph  Ferris,  Jonathan  Reanolds,  Hanc 
Peterson,  Henry  Nicholson,  Jan,  a  Duchman,  com- 
monly called  Varllier." 

The  Court  accepted  the  submission  and  ordered  that 
they  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  Stamford.  From  this 
day  forward  until  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Connecticut  colony  in  1664  Green- 
wich appears  to  have  had  no  distinct  town  organization. 
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The  constable  and  townsmen  chosen  for  Stamford  and 
the  Stamford  deputies  in  the  General  Court  repre- 
sented and  served  Greenwich  as  well.  The  inhabitants 
of  Greenwich  were  required  to  furnish  a  list  of  their 
ratable  property  to  the  Stamford  government  for  the 
use  of  the  treasurer  at  New  Haven.  Apparently  no 
boundary  line  had  been  determined  between  the  two 
settlements.  Men  were  spoken  of  as  living  "about 
Stamford  or  Greenwich."  Probably  the  reason  for 
the  somewhat  easy  submission  of  the  Greenwich  people 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Stamford  government  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  English  in  Greenwich 
were  originally  members  of  the  Stamford  colony  and 
had  relied  upon  Stamford  for  their  safety  and  defense 
against  aggression  from  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch. 

It  was  not  possible  for  a  government  based  on  mem- 
bership in  a  religious  body,  which  excluded  all  adher- 
ents of  other  denominations,  to  last  long  in  an  environ- 
ment such  as  that  bound  to  be  found  in  a  group  of 
communities  established  only  in  part  as  a  refuge  from 
religious  and  political  persecution.  Persons,  who  were 
willing  to  change  from  a  home  in  a  settled  country 
to  one  in  which  the  freedom  of  life  in  the  forest  was  a 
dominating  factor,  could  not  be  expected  to  live  under 
restraint  of  clergy  of  any  denomination,  such  as  was 
the  case  in  Puritan  New  England.  They  had  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  seek  wide  expression 
based  on  conviction. 

The  change  came  in  Connecticut  when,  upon  the 
ascension  of  Charles  II  to  the  throne  of  England,  the 
Connecticut  colony  through  John  Winthrop  the  younger 
obtained  a  new  charter  which  included  not  only  West- 
chester, now  a  part  of  New  York  State,  but  Stamford 
and  other  towns  outside  the  original  Connecticut  juris- 
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diction  and  within  that  of  New  Haven.  The  first 
reference  to  Stamford  in  the  colonial  records  is  under 
date  of  Oct.  9,  1662.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
change.  It  was  a  call  upon  Westchester  colony  and 
Stamford  to  manifest  their  readiness  to  accept  the 
Royal  Will  and  the' announcement  by  the  General  Court 
of  acceptance  of  the  plantations  of  Stamford  and 
Greenwich  "under  this  government  on  the  same  terms 
and  provisions  as  are  directed  and  declared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Guilford.  Each  of  the  plantations  was 
to  choose  and  swear  in  a  constable. 

It  took  time  for  the  change  in  jurisdiction  to  reach 
completion.  It  was  a  gradual  process.  Through  a 
period  of  more  than  a  year  the  transfer  of  citizenship 
was  going  on  from  the  New  Haven  to  the  Connecticut 
jurisdiction.  Indeed,  the  range  was  from  1662  until 
1669,  when  Richard  Law  and  Jonathan  Sellick 
accepted  citizenship  in  the  new  jurisdiction.  The  pro- 
cess of  transfer  from  one  to  the  other  w^as  the  enroll- 
ment of  freemen  who  offered  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  court  for  the  region  set  up  by  the  Con- 
necticut jurisdiction  was  located  at  Fairfield.  Here, 
those  who  were  ready  to  change  their  allegiance  were 
given  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  Despite  this  beginning 
of  the  exercise  of  the  new  authority  permitted  under  the 
famous  charter  of  Charles  II,  the  leading  men  of  Stam- 
ford found  it  difficult  to  change.  In  May,  1663,  it 
was  voted  to  send  deputies  to  New  Haven  as  before, 
and  Francis  Bell  and  Richard  Law  were  chosen.  They 
were  sw^orn  in.  Again  in  October  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Law  and  George  Slawson  w^ere  sent  to  New 
Haven.  Considerable  bitterness  was  shown  at  this 
session  against  the  Connecticut  Colony  for  its  encour- 
agement of  those  at  Guilford  and  Stamford  who  were 
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ready  to  leave  the  New  Haven  Colony.  A  committee 
was  named  to  prepare  grievances  and  demand  regrets. 
The  Importance  of  the  decision  of  Stamford  in  this 
respect  was  emphasized,  as  Indicated  by  the  following 
passage  from  the  statement  prepared  by  the  committee: 

''Before  your  General  Assembly  in  October  last, 
1663,  our  committee  sent  a  letter  unto  the  said  assem- 
bly, whereby  they  did  request  that  our  members  by  you 
unjustly  sent  from  us  should  be  by  you  restored  unto 
us,  according  to  our  frequent  desires  and  according  to 
Mr.  WInthrop's  letter  and  promise  to  authority  in 
England,  and  according  to  justice,  and  according  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  commissioners  In  their  last  session 
In  Boston,  whereunto  you  returned  a  real  negative 
answer,  contrary  to  all  the  promises,  by  making  one 
Brown  your  constable  at  Stamford,  who  hath  been 
sundry  ways  Injurious  to  us  and  hath  scandalously  acted 
In  the  highest  degree  of  contempt,  not  only  against  the 
authority  of  this  jurisdiction,  but  also  of  the  King  him- 
self, pulling  down  with  contumelies  the  declaration 
which  was  sent  hither  by  the  court  of  magistrates  of  the 
colony.  In  the  King's  name,  and  commanded  to  be  set 
up.  In  a  public  place,  that  It  might  be  read  and  obeyed 
by  all  his  Majesties  subjects,  Inhabiting  our  town  of 
Stamford." 

The  charter  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Connec- 
ticut colony  was  all  Inclusive.  It  specified  jurisdiction 
from  the  Narragansett  River  on  the  east  and  the  sea 
on  the  south,  across  the  continent  toward  the  west  and 
up  to  the  Massachusetts  grant  on  the  north.  "All 
firme  land,  Soyles,  Grounds,  Havens,  Ports,  Rivers, 
Waters,  Fishing,   Mynes,   Mynerals,  Precious  Stones, 
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Quarries,  and  all  and  singular  other  commodities,  Juris- 
dictions, Royalties,  Privileges,  Franchises,  Phrehemln- 
ences,  and  Hereditaments  whatsoever  within  the  said 
tract  were  made  over  to  his  "Worshipful  John  Wln- 
throp,  Govenor,  the  other  officials  of  the  colony  and 
their  successors  forever." 

This  admitted  of  no  question  as  to  Avhether  the  New 
Haven  colony  had  been  Included  or  not.  It  should 
be  observed  also  that  it  gave  jurisdiction  across  the 
continent.  A  part  of  the  extension  across  the  continent 
became  known  as  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve. 
When  settlers  poured  into  this  region  following  the 
Revolution  and  it  became  populous  enough  to  be  a 
State  it  became  a  section  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Many 
Connecticut  men  journeyed  thither  and  remained. 

It  is  believed  that  at  this  time  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Stamford  were  in  favor  of  accepting  al- 
legiance to  the  new  charter.  Naturally,  those  who  had 
been  in  authority,  such  as  ministers  and  officials  of  the 
town,  would  be  the  last  to  go  over.  It  required  time, 
therefore,  for  the  new  charter  to  take  full  effect.  A 
committee  of  the  officials  of  the  Connecticut  Colony 
was  named  August  19,  1663,  consisting  of  the  Deputy 
Governor,  Mr.  Wyllle,  Mr.  Daniel  Clark  and  John 
Allyn,  or  any  three  of  them  "to  treat  with  our  honored 
friends  of  New  Haven,  Milford,  Branford,  and  Guild- 
ford, about  setting  up  their  union  with  this  colony  of 
Connecticut."  The  committee  was  instructed  in  the 
event  that  a  union  was  not  readily  effected  "that  this 
assembly  cannot  well  recent  their  proceeding  in  civil 
government,  as  a  district  jurisdiction;  and  this  assembly 
doth  desire  and  cannot  but  expect  that  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Haven,  Milford,  Guildford  and  Stamford,  do 
yield  subjection  to  the  government  now  established." 
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The  "subjection"  did  not  come  about  rapidly,  for 
it  is  observed  by  the  records  that  in  October,  1664,  the 
year  following,  Mr.  Sherman  and  the  Secretary  were 
named  by  the  court  to  visit  New  Haven  and  the  other 
tow^ns  w^hich  had  not  hastened  to  accept  the  new  juris- 
diction, in  "His  Majesties"  name  to  require  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  towns  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  declare  all  freemen  of  these  towns  who 
were  qualified  by  law  and  were  willing,  to  take  the 
freemen's  oath,  to  be  freemen  of  the  Connecticut 
colony. 

It  w^as  a  stroke  of  genius  that  led  to  the  appointment 
by  the  Connecticut  government  of  Richard  Law  with 
"magistratical  powers"  to  assist  in  the  government. 
Mr.  Law  had  been  the  leader  of  the  New  Haven 
party  in  the  Stamford  colony.  He  had  recently  "sent 
in  his  submission."  So  far  as  the  records  show,  this 
marked  the  close  of  the  struggle  against  union  of  the 
two  colonies.  Scriptural  sway  was  at  an  end.  It  was 
agreed  to  "bury  in  perpetual  oblivion"  all  former  acts 
of  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction,  and  accept  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. The  New  Haven  colony  made  a  conditional  sur- 
render in  December,  1664,  and  in  the  following 
January  clinched  it  by  accepting  the  charter  in  good 
faith.  Thus  ended  a  form  of  government  which  was 
a  most  interesting  experiment,  but  apparently  unsuited 
to  the  needs  of  a  community  whose  government  is  de- 
pendent for  power  upon  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  not  strange  that  thorough  studies  have  been  made 
of  this  experiment  in  a  somewhat  theocratic  form  of 
governrnent. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  First  Church 

The  keynote  of  community  life  in  the  colonies  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction  and  in  the 
Story  of  Stamford  was  the  church.  Those  who  have 
read  thus  far  will  have  discovered  this.  The  church 
building  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  erected.  It  stood 
in  the  centre  and  was  the  fortress  of  the  community  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Within  its  walls  the  community 
received  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Here 
the  town  meetings  were  held.  If  protection  was  re- 
quired from  the  Indians  a  stockade  was  erected  around 
it.  Hither  came  streaming  the  families  at  the  beating 
of  the  drum  up  and  dow^n  the  street,  either  to  attend 
church  service,  town  meeting,  or  take  refuge  against  an 
enemy.  The  early  churches  in  Stamford  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  present  Congregational  Church,  They 
stood  in  the  Square  in  front  of  the  present  Town  Hall. 
They  were  not  of  the  shape  of  the  present  meeting 
house  or  church,  but  square,  like  the  famous  "Old 
Ship"  meeting  house  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  with  a 
platform  on  top  from  which  the  people  could  be  sum- 
moned. 

Although  there  are  no  records  describing  the  first 
meeting  house  it  certainly  must  have  been  square  and 
low.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  construction  and  the 
time  involved  in  erecting  homes  for  the  whole  com- 
munity it  was  simple  in  style.     Its  posts  at  the  corners 
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were  probably  not  above  a  dozen  feet  in  height.  The 
four  "roofs"  met  over  the  centre  at  a  height  of  approxi- 
mately thirty  feet.  A  wide  door  admitted' to  a  floor 
space  undivided  by  partitions  and  provided  with  rude 
benches  around  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  occupied 
by  the  minister's  stand.  There  were  no  curtains  over 
the  windows  to  shut  out  the  summer  sun  nor  was  there 
furnace  or  stove  to  temper  the  winter  cold.  The  build- 
ing was  not  completed  without  accident.  According  to 
tradition,  when  the  heavy  timbers  were  to  be  fastened 
together  over  the  centre,  a  lad,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
principal  freeman,  was  sent  up  to  insert  the  wooden 
key-pin.  He  climbed  bravely  up,  and  on  reaching  the 
top  called  down,  "Which  of  the  holes  shall  I  put  the 
pin  in,  father?"  Then  he  was  seen  to  waver  on  the 
rafter. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  exclaimed  the  father,  as  he  heard 
the  trembling  voice  of  his  son  above  him,  "My  child  is 
dead!" 

It  was  true.     The  small  boy  had  fallen  headlong. 

The  church  organization  of  Stamford  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  oldest  in  Connecticut.  Set  up  in 
1635  in  Wethersfield,  the  records  and  organization 
were  brought  to  Stamford  in  1641.  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  in  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction,  church_and 
government  were  practically  one.  The  government  ap- 
parently existed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
church.  The  minister  was  the  leader  in  the  com- 
munity and  no  one  could  vote  or  hold  ofl^ce  in  civil 
government  who  was  not  a  church  member.  Ministers 
were  rare  persons.  There  w^ere  none  in  the  colonies 
who  had  been  educated  there.  This  was  the  reason 
for  the  early  establishment  of  Harvard  and  Yale  Col- 
leges.   The  former  was  founded  in  1 636  by  the  General 
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Court  of  Massachusetts  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy.  Therefore,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denton  and 
a  third  of  the  httle  community  removed  to  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  the  colony  found  itself  in  straits  for  a  min- 
ister. Coming  together  to  deliberate  and  pray,  the 
church  named  Lieutenant  Francis  Bell  and  George 
Slauson  to  go  to  Boston  in  search  of  one  John  Bishop, 
whose  name  had  been  reported  to  them,  or  some  other 
minister  who  could  be  persuaded  to  come  back  with 
them.  They  were  furnished  with  food  and  set  out  on 
foot.  When  they  reached  Boston  they  found  the  young 
Mr.  Bishop  a  man  consecrated  to  his  faith  and  full 
of  promise.  After  much  persuasive  effort  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  call.  Taking  his  staff 
and  his  well-used  Bible  in  hand,  he  and  the  two  other 
men  set  out  on  the  long  journey  to  Stamford. 

The  choice  was  so  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Bishop  oc- 
cupied the  pastorate  for  a  full  fifty  years  and  until  his 
successor,  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  was  chosen  from 
New  Haven  to  succeed  him  in  1693.  The  years  were 
the  formative  ones  in  the  church  and  community.  As 
we  have  seen,  Mr.  Bishop  did  not  find  his  leadership 
a  bed  of  roses.  Leadership  rarely  is.  He  found  him- 
self obliged  to  face  the  problems  created  as  a  result  of 
the  somewhat  theocratic  character  of  the  government. 
A  minister  had  almost  the  role  of  potentate.  He  was 
surrounded  by  all  of  the  safeguards  intended  to  place 
the  burden  of  responsibility  on  other  shoulders  while 
endowing  him  with  the  power  of  decision.  These 
problems  were  illustrated  on  the  different  occasions 
when  obstreperous  spirits,  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
tenets  of  Congregationalism  and  the  requirement  of 
membership  in  the  church  in  order  to  vote,  rose  up  and 
challenged  the  authority  of  the  minister  and  ofi^cers  of 
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the  government.  Quakerism,  because  of  its  contradic- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  CongregationaUsm  and  not  because 
of  an  inherent  noisiness,  was  strenuously  opposed  in 
the  colonies.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Bishop  have  this  to 
face  but  his  successor  also  found  himself  in  the  difficult 
position  of  considering  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Quaker  faith  at  a  time  when  the  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity had  not  yet  attained  to  the  state  of  recognition  of 
that  reasonableness.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bishop  found  his 
post  so  discouraging  at  times  that  at  the  May  session  of 
the  General  Court  in  New  Haven  in  1659  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  was  thinking  of  abandoning  it. 

The  Court  responded  then,  that  if  no  reformation 
could  l)e  reported  from  Stamford,  a  commission  would 
be  sent  down  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  complaints 
and  remove  whatever  may  "hinder  the  work  of  God 
....  for  if  the  ministry  and  ordinances  fall,  what 
will  the  people  do?"  The  difficulties  which  Mr.  Bishop 
encountered  continued  until  1662.  Evidently  they 
were  settled  somehow,  although  there  is  no  record  to 
that  effect,  for  Mr.  Bishop  continued  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

The  choice  of  location  and  the  design  and  erection 
of  a  new  public  building,  whether  it  be  a  church  or  a 
town  hall  or  a  library  or  a  court  house,  is  one  which 
strangely  usually  leaves  behind  it  a  bitterness  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  some.  The  decision'  is  attended  by  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  pro  and  con.  So  it  was  in  the 
erection  of  the  second  church.  At  a  town  meeting  held 
in  March,  1669,  it  was  voted  that  there  should  be  a 
new  meeting  house  and  that  it  should  be  constructed  of 
stone.  This  vote  is  reported  to  have  been  unanimous. 
This  was  the  only  occasion  when  there  was  such  una- 
nimity.    The  stone  building  was  never  erected.      The 
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structure  was  to  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  parishioners  from  the  "stadle  by  the  oake  tree," 
on  the  margin  of  the  Rowayton  to  the  Crabbs,  who 
lived  on  the  western  border  near  where  the  "Myanus" 
entered  the  Sound.  Six  months  later,  in  October,  Mes- 
srs. Law,  Goodman  Holly,  Goodman  Webb,  Goodman 
Ambler,  and  Joshua  Hoyt  were  empowered  "to  make 
a  bargain  with  the  workman,  and  so  agree  with  him  as 
to  suit  men's  convenience  in  point  of  pay,  and  if  they 
cannot  get  a  house  built  with  stone  they  have  liberty  to 
get  it  done  with  timber,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  it  done 
with  as  much  speed  as  they  can  wuth  convenience." 

The  year  1670  rolled  around.  On  February  18  of 
this  year  the  town  decided  to  rescind  the  former  votes 
and  to  repair  the  old  meeting  house  "forthwith  for  the 
safety  of  the  town."  By  this  time  the  community  was 
beginning  to  get  excited  about  the  meeting  house,  for 
seven  days  later  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  new  one. 
A  month  later  a  new  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Law% 
Lieutenant  Bell  and  Goodmen  Holly,  Ambler  and  New- 
man, were  given  full  power  "to  procure  a  stone  new 
meeting  house,  and  to  fully  finish  agreement  with  the 
workman  that  hath  been  treated  with;  and  to  have  an 
oversight  of  the  work,  and  to  choose  overseers,  and  to 
call  men  and  teams  forth  to  get  stones  and  other  neces- 
sary things."  It  was  further  stated  that  the  house  w^as 
to  be  "for  the  w^orship  of  God  according  to  the  word  of 
God."    It  w^as  to  be  thirty  feet  square. 

Evidently  further  public  consideration  led  to  the 
belief  that  this  building  would  not  be  big  enough. 
Therefore,  in  the  following  September,  it  was  provided 
that  the  assessment  of  the  cost  of  the  meeting  house 
should  be  equitably  laid  on  the  town  and  that  the  form 
and  size  of  the  house  should  be  changed.     It  was  now 
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decided  that  instead  of  being  thirty  feet  square  it  should 
be  forty-five  feet  in  length  and  thirty-five  in  breadth, 
"with  a  house  roof,  abating  two  feet  in  the  height  of 
the  wall  from  the  first  figure,  viz:  twelve  feet  high." 

Even  this  did  not  settle  the  matter.  In  January, 
1 67 1,  now  two  years  after  the  first  action,  it  was  voted 
that  the  "ould  meeting  house  shall  be  taken  down  forth- 
with by  a  committee,"  but  in  April,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  to  any  agreement  in  the  town,  they  resolved  to 
leave  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the  church  to 
the  solemn  decision  of  God  by  casting  lots.  The  only 
decisive  factor  determined  in  advance  was  that  if  the 
lot  should  require  the  house  to  be  square  it  should  be 
thirty-eight  feet  square  and  the  posts  twelve  feet  in 
height  and  that  there  should  be  a  "funnel"  on  the  top 
of  such  height  and  size  as  the  committee  should  direct. 
The  record  of  the  action  of  that  town  meeting  was: 
"The  solemn  ordinance  being  as  above  had,  the  lot  car- 
ried it  for  a  square  meeting  house  as  above." 

At  last  there  was  to  be  a  new  meeting  house.  It 
was  to  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  previous  year  and  provision  was 
made  in  case  they  needed  advice  of  the  town  for  them 
to  call  a  legal  meeting  "about  an  hour  by  the  sun  in  the 
evening."  It  was  decided  that  whatever  the  major  part 
of  the  voters,  who  might  gather  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  summons,  should  decide  upon,  if  not  in  conflict 
with  the  previous  vote  of  the  town,  would  be  deemed 
valid.     The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  new  house. 

It  was  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  pyramidal 
in  appearance.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  meeting  house 
the  first  bell  in  Stamford  was  hung.  According  to  tra- 
dition an  accident  accompanied  the  hanging  of  the  bell. 
It  was  to  be  raised  to  the  centre  of  the  building.    Just 
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as  it  reached  the  frame  which  was  to  support  it  the  rope 
gave  way  and  it  fell,  instantly  killing  John  Holmes. 

In  those  days  seating  in  the  meeting  house  was  neither 
free  nor  a  means  of  financial  support.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  us  today,  the  assignment  of  seats  was  a 
solemn  performance  called  the  "orderly  seating  of  the 
meeting  house."  What  this  meant  was  indicated  by 
the  following  order  adopted  at  a  town  meeting: 

"The  town  order  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  seated 
in  the  meeting  house  by  the  following  rules,  viz :  dig- 
nity, agge,  and  estate  in  this  present  list  of  estate;  and 
a  committee  shall  be  chosen  to  attend  it  forthwith." 
Moreover,  the  subject  Avas  even  considered  so  far  on 
one  occasion  that  in  1673  another  committee  was  named 
to  seat  the  women.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the 
only  time  when  the  ladies  were  honored  in  this  fashion. 
Times  have  changed.  According  to  observation  now 
fewer  men  than  ladies  require  seating. 

The  parish  which  this  new  church  served  was  broad 
and  long.  It  included  the  territory  between  Norwalk 
and  the  New  York  line,  which  means  that  Greenwich 
was  a  part  of  it.  An  assistant  was  provided  for  Mr. 
Bishop  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Eliphalet  Jones,  who  at 
the  time,  1672,  was  doing  evangelical  work  in  Green- 
wich. He  was  furnished  with  a  piece  of  land  with  the 
understanding  that  he  settle  in  Stamford.  Apparently 
it  was  believed  he  might  remain  in  Greenwich  establish- 
ing a  separate  parish.  He  accepted,  and  the  next  year 
a  house  was  provided  for  him  at  the  town's  charge. 
A  vote  also  was  passed  to  give  one  hundred  pounds 
yearly  to  the  ministry  as  long  as  there  were  two  minis- 
ters. It  is  thought  that  Mr.  Jones  remained  until  about 
1676,  for  in  that  year  the  town  voted  to  return  to  the 
earlier  rate  of  sixty  pounds  which  Mr.  Bishop  was  to 
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have.  This  salary  was  not  paid  entirely  in  cash,  but  in 
pork  and  Indian  corn  and  other  commodities.  Perhaps 
donation  parties  augmented  this  compensation.  One  of 
the  donations  to  Mr.  Bishop  was  the  wood  of  the  forti- 
fication around  the  church.  The  church  attendance  grew 
so  rapidly  that  by  1689  it  became  necessary  to  rear- 
range the  seating.  By  vote  of  the  "society",  the  seats 
were  turned  around  and  the  pulpit  placed  on  the  north 
side. 

That  the  description  of  the  meeting  house  as  a  fort- 
ress was  not  a  misnomer  was  demonstrated  in  1681, 
when  it  was  voted  that  a  convenient  place  should  be 
made  in  the  meeting  house  for  storing  the  town's  am- 
munition. In  1 69 1  it  was  necessary  again  to  change 
the  seats  in  order  to  accommodate  the  increasing  congre- 
gation. The  next  year,  Mr.  Bishop  having  served 
forty-eight  years,  he  asked  that  someone  be  found  to 
relieve  him.  The  town  voted  that  it  desired  to  comply, 
first  settling  a  maintenance  upon  him  to  be  paid  an- 
nually as  long  as  he  should  live.  By  this  time  his 
salary  had  reached  seventy  pounds  a  year.  The  main- 
tenance was  set  at  forty  pounds  and  fifty  pounds  was 
voted  to  be  paid  another  minister  so  long  as  he  lived. 

The  choice  of  a  "bishop  coadjutor"  fell  upon  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  a  descendant 
of  the  earlier  clergyman  and  leader  of  New  Haven.  He 
accepted  the  charge  at  sixty  pounds  a  year.  The  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  agreed  that  his  salary  should  be  one 
hundred  pounds  when  he  became  the  settled  pastor, 
and  in  the  meantime  ten  pounds  more,  making  seventy 
altogether.  Moreover,  he  was  to  have  firewood  when 
he  is  "in  the  family,"  this  wood  not  to  be  a  rate  upon  the 
town,  but  to  be  cut  when  the  town  men  should  order 
a  "day  or  two"  for  it,  all  males  sixteen  years  and  above 
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sharing  in  the  job.  This  method  of  doing  things  has  its 
drawbacks.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business.  In  October,  1696,  Mr.  Davenport,  being  now 
the  settled  minister,  and  winter  approaching,  it  was 
voted  that  every  inhabitant  of  this  town  should  cut  and 
carry  to  Mr.  Davenport  before  the  end  of  November 
an  ample  ox  load  of  good  wood  under  penalty  of  four 
shillings.  These  votes  were  taken  almost  annually  while 
Mr.  Davenport  was  the  minister.  Occasionally  it  was 
necessary  to  unleash  a  committee  on  the  delinquents. 

The  good  pastor,  Mr.  Bishop,  lived  until  1694.  He 
was  probably  buried  in  the  cemetery  which  occupied  the 
ground  now  known  as  West  Park.  When  the  stones 
and  dust  of  the  settlers  was  removed  a  century  ago,  all 
that  Avas  mortal  found  a  resting  place  in  the  cemetery 
now  known  as  St.  John's  on  Franklin  Street.  He  had 
lived  faithfully  and  served  his  town  and  times  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  It  is  generally  believed  that  his 
home  was  on  the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Main  Streets 
where  the  Gurley  Building  now  stands,  and  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  church.  This  house,  a  picture  of  which 
is  extant,  served  as  the  "Sabbath  Day  House"  for  use 
betAveen  the  long  morning  and  afternoon  services  by 
the  parishioners  obliged  to  come  a  distance. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Early  Homes 

There  are  now  very  few  districts  in  this  wide  land 
where  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  machine  age 
have  not  replaced  the  homely  life  of  long  ago  when  the 
well-being  of  the  family  depended  upon  the  actual  work 
and  efforts  of  its  own  members.  Museums,  private  col- 
lections and  exhibitions  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  equip- 
ment of  those  early  homes,  records  give  us  lists  and  in- 
ventories of  the  family  possessions,  and  certain  writers 
have  presented  authoritative  and  accurate  and  at  the 
same  time,  lovingly  sympathetic  interpretations  of  the 
home  life  as  it  was  lived;  but  to  our  own  imaginations 
artd  to  our  own  sought-out  legends  and  tales  retold  to 
us  is  left  the  picturing  of  the  energy  that  filled  those 
vanished  dwellings  with  the  sweetness,  the  courage,  the 
patience,  the  skill  and  the  faith  that  set  in  motion  the 
spirit  that  has  become  the  tradition  of  our  New  Eng- 
land. 

When  the  first  twenty-eight  men  made  their  tedious 
way  through  the  woods  from  Wethersfield  to  the  new 
plantation  it  was  early  summer.  They  had  ahead  of 
them  the  big  task  of  putting  the  settlement  in  readiness 
so  that  by  November  they  could  settle  the  families 
there.  By  this  time  the  sturdy  men  who  had  come  to 
this  spot  beside  the  shining,  sun-lit  waters  of  the  Sound 
were  experienced  in  clearing  land  and  building  houses 
and  barns.     They  had  done  it  in  Massachusetts  and 
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again  In  Wethersfield.  They  well  knew  what  was  to 
be  done  and  worked  together  in  groups,  probably,  at 
appointed  tasks,  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Just  as  hunters 
today  in  the  Maine  woods  or  lumbermen  in  the  forests 
of  New  Brunswick  build  for  themselves  rude,  tempo- 
rary shelters,  these  men  would  have  constructed  camps 
of  saplings  and  leafy  boughs. 

While  Matthew  Mitchell  and  Francis  Bell  were  sur- 
veying and  measuring  out  the  home  and  wood  lots  ac- 
cording to  the  allotment  assigned  before  leaving 
Wethersfield,  the  clearings  must  be  made  and  the  grist 
mill  and  its  dam  built. 

Most  of  these  early  houses  were  probably  built  of 
logs.  Each  had  a  huge  chimney,  sometimes  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  in  other  cases  at  one  end, 
to  which  at  a  later  day  might  be  added  another  struct- 
ure as  large  as  the  first.  The  chimney  provided  not 
only  the  means  of  warmth  but  of  cooking  as  well.  The 
village  blacksmith,  whose  smithy  was  on  the  Common, 
must  have  been  busy  long  hours  every  day,  forging 
hinges  and  latches  for  the  doors;  cranes  and  pothooks 
for  the  fireplaces,  and  keeping  the  men's  tools  and  arms 
in  repair. 

The  Common  soon  began  to  show  its  importance  as 
the  centre  of  the  little  settlement.  It  was  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  trail  that  was  to  become  the  Boston  Post 
Road  in  later  days  and  another  trail  that  led  from  the 
waters  of  the  harbor  into  the  country  back  of  the  settle- 
ment. For  the  convenience  of  all  the  families  and  fol- 
lowing a  fixed  custom  among  the  pioneers,  the  meeting 
house  was  also  built  on  the  edge  of  the  Common.  The 
energies  of  the  men  were  early  turned  to  the  building 
of  the  meeting  house.  For  years  this  little  structure 
was  to  serve  so  many  needs  of  the  community  as  its 
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religious  and  civic  centre.  Here  were  held  the  church 
services  on  Sundays  and  the  long  midweek  Lecture, 
candles  casting  flickering  shadows  on  the  walls  in  the 
winter  evenings,  and  the  hum  of  insects  coming  in 
through  the  open  windows  and  the  gentle,  quiet  waving 
of  branches  of  the  near-by  trees  to  be  watched  by  wan- 
dering eyes  on  summer  days.  Before  there  was  a  school 
house  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  the 
meeting  house  may  well  have  served  the  purpose.  At 
any  rate,  its  very  timbers  were  used  in  the  first  school 
house  built  in  1671,  as  the  town  records  show.  Town 
meetings  were  held  and  all  the  important  community 
matters  discussed  and  arranged  there,  so  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how,  in  that  first  summer,  each  man  brought 
timbers  and  logs  and  boards  from  his  own  wood  lot  to 
contribute  to  the  building  of  the  important  structure  that 
was  to  mean  so  much  in  the  lives  of  those  who  sought 
liberty  of  thinking  in  the  wilderness. 

As  the  work  of  the  summer  went  on,  clearings  were 
made  for  the  planting  of  corn,  home  lots  were  fenced 
and  trees  were  felled  in  the  lanes  that  later  were  to  be- 
come streets.  The  going  and  coming  of  the  heavy  ox- 
carts widened  the  trails  into  paths,  the  paths  into  lanes, 
and  the  lanes  into  roads  up  and  down  the  settlement. 
Then,  before  winter,  the  families  were  brought  down 
from  Wethersfield  and  home  life  in  the  new  settlement 
began. 

Above  the  mantel,  within  easy  reach,  was  hung  the 
flintlock  and  its  accompanying  powder  horn,  and  on  a 
near-by  hook  was  suspended  the  "sowrd",  an  inevitable 
item  in  the  list  of  every  family's  possessions.  The  big, 
well-worn  Bible  was  placed  carefully  and  reverently  on 
one  of  the  "cupboard"  shelves,  ready  for  the  daily  read- 
ing from  its  chapters.     Against  a  wall  was  placed  the 
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"panel"  chest  with  its  precious  contents  of  household 
linens.  With  devout  prayer  the  family  commenced  the 
daily  routine  that  was  to  characterize  their  manner  of 
living  in  the  new  environment. 

It  w^as  the  housewife's  pride  to  keep  everything  in 
her  little  domain  shining  bright.  On  the  shelves  of  the 
"cupboard"  and  the  "dresser"  the  pewter  plates  and 
mugs  reflected  brilliantly  every  gleam  of  light  that 
played  upon  their  polished  surfaces,  the  softly  glowing 
copper  of  the  pots  and  kettles  hanging  from  the  crane 
in  the  vast  fireplace  or  standing  on  the  bright  hobs  near 
the  fire  itself.  All  gave  evidence  of  the  vigorous  cleans- 
ing from  wood  smoke  they  daily  received.  The  wooden 
trenchers  and  bowds  wxre  scoured,  too,  until  the  mellow^ 
whiteness  of  the  wood  was  a  smiling  invitation  to  bring 
one  of  them  to  the  steaming  kettle  for  a  portion  of 
venison  stew.  Beside  the  "table-boarde"  stood  the 
long  benches  or  "forms"  made  of  split  logs  smoothed 
off,  with  legs  of  birch.  By  flickering  candle  flame  or 
dim,  smudgy  light  from  the  little  "betty"  lamp  was  ap- 
peased a  healthy  appetite  created  by  work  in  the  open. 
Reaching  from  the  kitchen  door  to  the  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  barnyard  lane  w^as  neatly  piled  the  supply  of 
winter's  wood,  cut  in  lengths  to  fit  the  fireplace,  the 
only  fuel  known  in  New  England. 

Every  night  the  fire  w^as  carefully  banked  so  that  no 
sparks  could  escape  into  the  room  and  there  would  still 
be  glowing  coals  in  the  morning,  for  in  those  days  there 
were  no  matches  and  the  matter  of  lighting  a  fire  anew^ 
was  a  difficult  one.  If  the  tinder  box  should  happen  to 
be  empty  and  the  fire  be  permitted  to  go  out,  the  only 
resource  left  w^as  to  run  to  a  neighbor's  and  bring  back 
a  shovel  full  of  live  coals,  coming  as  quickly  as  possible 
to    keep    them    aglow.      Into    the    cozy    w^armth    of 
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"ffether"  or  "downe  bedds"  the  family  tucked  them- 
selves to  sleep  soundly  till  cock-crow.  Then  every  one 
was  astir  and  going  about  his  and  her  appointed  tasks 
and  "chores." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how,  during  that  first  winter,  the 
boys  of  the  settlement  busied  themselves  with  trapping 
and  fishing,  exploring  the  woods  around  the  village  and 
the  shores  of  the  Sound.  The  girls  would  naturally 
be  occupied  with  helping  their  mothers  and  learning  the 
arts  of  the  household,  while  the  men  went  on  with  prep- 
arations for  the  coming  Spring,  putting  the  wooden 
yokes  for  the  oxen  in  repair,  constructing  sleds  and 
carts  and  still  more  fences,  repairing  "plows"  and  "hey 
hooks",  arranging  for  the  hives  of  "beese"  and  taking 
a  share  in  the  community  work.  Every  male  "between 
sixteen  and  sixty"  was  called  upon  for  such  labor, 
whether  it  be  clearing  the  roads,  building  the  mill  or 
fencing  in  the  common  pasture  lots.  Many  a  lad 
thought  to  himself  how  welcome  it  would  be  to  reach 
the  age  of  "sixty"  when  he  would  not  be  called  out 
to  mend  the  roads ! 

Such  delicious  things  were  cooked  within  and  beside 
the  wide  fireplace.  The  "brass  and  iron  kittles,  potts 
and  skilletts"  hanging  on  the  pothooks  over  the  hot 
coals,  the  "Dutch"  ovens  in  the  chimneys  and  the  shin- 
ing copper  reflector-ovens  placed  in  front  of  the  hearth 
produced  the  appetising  results  of  highly  prized  and 
oft-times  traditional  recipes  hoarded  and  kept  by  in- 
dustrious housewives.  Moreover,  there  was  the  cheese 
press  and  the  "churne"  with  its  ever  necessary  "trough 
and  board"  for  the  butter  making.  Festoons  of  dried 
apples,  cranberries  and  pumpkins  decorated  the  beams 
of  the  kitchen.  Piles  of  nuts  gathered  gleefully  in  the 
autumn  woods  were  on  the  floor  in  another  room  for 
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evenings  of  merry  gathering  around  the  kitchen  fire 
when  there  was  corn  to  pop  and  cider  to  drink  from  the 
generous  pewter  mugs.     Then,  as  Whittier: 

"Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost  line  back  with  tropic  heat; 


And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet. 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet. 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row, 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood." 

The  "clean-winged"  hearth  refers  to  the  turkey 
wings  then  used  for  hearth  brushes  as  they  are  now 
in  remoter  country  districts,  where  customs  of  long  ago 
still  prevail.  The  turkeys  were  probably  wild  ones, 
and,  like  the  wild  waterfowl,  easily  shot  on  the  wing 
by  the  skilled  marksmen  who  provided  for  their 
"boardes"  from  the  abundance  of  game  that  then  pre- 
vailed in  this  part  of  Connecticut.  It  was  on  such  eve- 
nings that  tales  were  recounted  of  the  hardships  and 
adventures  in  the  new  country,  of  experiences  with  the 
Indians,  and  hunting  the  w^olves,  for  which  there  was 
soon  offered  in  the  village  of  Stamford  a  bounty  of 
twenty  shillings.  The  legends  and  tales  of  Britain  were 
recounted,  too,  as  in  former  days  in  the  land  far  across 
the  seas.  The  Bible  w^as  read  time  and  again,  and  in 
some  of  the  homes  it  was  the  only  printed  book  in  the 
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possession  of  the  family.  From  it  many  a  child  first 
learned  to  read,  while  they  all  memorized  psalms  and 
lengthy  passages  from  its  pages.  Again  Whittier  de- 
scribes tenderly  and  affectionately  the  mother  of  just 
such  a  pioneer  home  close  to  the  shore : 

"Our  mother,  while  she  turned  her  wheel 
Or  turned  the  new-knit  stocking  heel. 
Told  how  the  Indian  hordes  came  down 

At  midnight 

Recalling,  in  her  fitting  phrase. 
So  rich  and  picturesque  and  free, 
(The  common  unrhymed  poetry 
Of  simple  life  and  country  ways,) 
The  story  of  her  girlhood  days. 

Thus  the  children  of  the  settlement  grew  in  wisdom 
and  lore,  their  schooling  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
their  parents,  who  taught  the  boys  and  girls  whatever 
they  could  of  reading  and  writing,  of  Scripture  and,  of 
course,  those  duties  and  tasks  about  the  house  and  barns 
and  fields  that  all  of  them  must  know.  Private  schools 
were  probably  soon  started,  for,  to  quote  E.  T.  W. 
Gillespie:  "It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Stamford  made 
from  the  first  full  legal  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  young,  though  what  is  said  to  be  the  first  formal 
record  on  the  subject  bears  date  December  24,  1670, 
when  'ye  town  hath  agreed  to  hyr  Mr.  bellemy  for  a 
scoole  master  for  this  yeare,'  furthermore,  'ye  town 
doth  grant  and  agree  to  putt  down  all  petty  scools  yt 
are  or  may  be  kept  in  ye  town  which  may  be  prejudicial 
to  ye  general  scoole.'  "  "Knitting  and  sowing"  were 
among  the  subjects  taught. 

Theirs,  too,  was  the  priceless  knowledge  that  can  be 
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learned  only  in  the   freedom   of   out-of-doors.     They 
were  "Barefoot  Boys"  whose 

''knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place. 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  digs  his  well ; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young. 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow. 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow% 
Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way. 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans!" 

The  work  on  homesteads  continued  year  by  year, 
as  more  settlers  came  to  join  the  rapidly  growing 
community.  Before  ten  years  had  passed,  the  rec- 
ords show,  that  shipbuilding  had  become  an  industry 
in  Stamford.  A  ship  carpenter  must  have  been  a  fascin- 
ating and  romantic  person  in  the  eyes  of  the  lads  of  the 
village.  Boats  and  "pinks"  were  owned  by  men  of  the 
settlement  and  set  sail  for  New  Haven,  New  London 
and  New  Amsterdam  with  cargoes  of  corn  and  barley, 
potatoes,  hay  and  cheese,  to  be  bartered  for  necessities 
(and  luxuries)  in  other  seaport  towns. 

Before  long  the  original  log  houses  were  left,  per- 
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haps  as  servants'  quarters  on  the  grounds,  for  more 
substantial  frame  houses,  built  more  or  less  after  a  gen- 
eral characteristic  style  that  combined  simplicity  of  line 
and  chaste  beauty  of  detail  with  spacious  comfort  and 
always  excellent  craftsmanship.  Around  these  more 
pretentious  houses  were  planted  the  trees  and  vines  that 
granted  such  sweet  shade  in  mid-summer  and  the  flower 
gardens,  reminiscent  of  the  dooryards  of  Old  England. 
The  flower  seeds  had  been  carefully  saved  and  brought 
across  the  ocean  and  planted  in  each  succeeding  new 
settlement.  Eventually  they  came  to  feel  at  home  in 
the  New  World  and  often  seeded  themselves  and 
strayed  outside  the  white  picket  garden  fence  and  along 
the  roadside,  at  last  becoming  "native"  wild  flowers. 
The  customary  sundial  was  encircled  by  fragrant  pinks 
or  wallflowers.  Herbs  were  cultivated  as  well,  to  be 
used  in  the  household  for  cooking  and  in  time  of  sick- 
ness. Every  housewife,  in  those  distant  days,  had  to 
be  the  family  doctor  as  well  as  nurse  and  mother.  Or- 
chards were  planted,  sheep  and  cattle  imported  to  en- 
large the  stock.  Stores  were  opened  as  the  village  be- 
came a  trading  centre  and  for  many  years  most  of  the 
merchandising  was  done  by  water,  for  there  could  be 
little  traffic  upon  the  rough  roads.  But  still  the  homely 
tasks  continued.  Interest  in  neighbors  and  relatives 
provided  the  news  of  the  day;  community  problems  and 
plans  filled  much  of  the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  men 
and  women;  "singing  school"  and  "spelling  bees", 
church  services  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  "Lecture"  sup- 
plied their  spiritual  and  cultural  needs.  The  boys  and 
girls  grew  to  young  men  and  maidens  and  thus  into 
responsibilities  of  their  own,  which  is  the  story  we  are 
telling  today. 


CHAPTER  X 

Dividing  the  Town 

Sixty  years  have  passed.  The  story  of  Stamford  has 
come  down  to  the  year  1700.  The  town  has  become 
a  settled  place  with  none  of  the  original  settlers  now 
living.  In  Connecticut  there  are  twenty-seven  incorpo- 
rated towns.  Stamford  stands  half  way  in  the  enum- 
eration, being  thirteenth  on  the  grand  list.  The  popula- 
tion is  somewhere  between  five  and  six  hundred.  The 
overcrowded  meeting  house  still  serves  as  the  sole  place 
of  worship  for  a  territory  about  seven  and  a  half  miles 
wide  and  eleven  in  length.  There  were  four  well- 
known  common  fields,  East  Field,  Southfield,  North- 
field  and  Newfield.  These  names  are  well  known  to- 
day. East  Field  took  in  what  is  now  known  as  Sound 
View.  The  Southfield  was  on  the  point  lying  toward 
Sound  Beach.  The  cemetery  on  Franklin  and  North 
Streets  is  still  known  as  the  Northfield  Cemetery.  The 
attractive  qualities  of  Newfield  as  a  place  of  residence 
are  well  known.  By  1700  these  areas,  which  had  been 
used  as  common  ground  for  summer  pasture  and  for  the 
planting  of  winter  corn,  had  been  laid  out  to  the  early 
proprietors  or  their  descendants.  What  is  now  known  as 
Shippan  Point  had  earlier  been  fenced  off  for  the  benefit 
of  all  as  a  place  for  growing  corn  for  the  community. 
Another  fence  cut  across  Rocky  Neck  from  shore  to 
shore.  This  was  the  place  where  Woodland  Cemetery 
now  is.     The  so-called  Boston  Post  Road  crossed  the 
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town,  bisecting  the  village  into  northerly  and  southerly 
parts.  Cart  roads  led  off  from  this  to  the  different  fields 
where  the  two  routes  crossed  from  what  is  now  the 
centre  of  Darien  and  from  Stamford  into  Bedford  on 
the  Dutch  side  of  the  Connecticut  line. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  and  the  Post  Road  at 
this  time  is  not  optimistically  presented  by  Madame 
Knight,  who,  in  her  famous  journal  describing  her 
horse-back  ride  from  Boston  to  New  York  and  back  in 
1704,  depicts  Stamford.  On  the  return  journey  from 
New  York  in  December  as  she  left  Rye  she  wrote: 
"Here  we  took  leave  of  York  government  and  ascend- 
ing the  mountainous  passage  that  almost  broke  my  heart 
in  ascending,  before  we  came  to  Stamford,  a  well  com- 
pact town  but  miserable  meeting  house,  which  we  passed 
and  through  many  difficulties,  as  bridges  which  were  ex- 
ceeding high,  and  very  totering,  and  of  vast  length, 
steep  and  rocky  hills  and  precipices.  About  nine  at 
night  we  came  to  Norwalk,  having  crept  over  a  timber 
of  a  broken  bridge  about  thirty  feet  long  and  perhaps 
about  forty  to  the  water."  On  her  previous  journev  to 
New  York  she  stated  that  at  one  point  between  Nor- 
walk and  Rye  they  walked  and  led  their  horses  nearly 
a  mile  altogether,  up  a  "prodigious  high  hill."  This 
is  probably  the  same  hill  to  which  she  referred  on  the 
return  trip.  Whether  it  was  Put's  Hill  in  Greenwich 
or  West  Hill  or  Noroton  Hill,  no  one  today  can  tell. 

One  of  the  forms  of  business  carried  on  by  Stamford 
outside  that  of  agriculture  and  fishing  was  that  of  mer- 
chandising by  water.  The  proximity  of  Stamford  to 
New  York  has  always  worked  a  benefit  to  the  Connecti- 
cut town.  This  benefit  was  noted  even  as  early  as  1700, 
if  one  may  accept  the  statement  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont  to  the  English  Lords  of  Trade  from  New 
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York  under  date  of  November  28,  1700,  when  he 
wrote  : 

"There's  a  town  called  Stamford  in  Conn,  colony,  on 
the  border  of  this  province,  where  one  Major  Selleck 
lives,  who  has  a  warehouse  close  to  the  sea,  that  runs 
between  the  mainland  and  Nassau  (Long  Island) .  That 
man  does  us  great  mischief  with  his  warehouse,  for  he 
receives  abundance  of  goods  from  our  vessels,  and  the 
merchants  afterwards  take  their  opportunity  of  running 
them  into  this  town.  Major  Selleck  receives  at  least 
ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  treasure  and  East  India 
goods,  brought  by  one  Clarke  of  this  town  from  Kid's 
sloop  and  lodged  with  Selleck." 

Vessels  were  built  at  Stamford  and  passengers  and 
produce  and  other  commodities  were  transported  by 
water. 

From  1700  the  days  run  on  with  no  great  eventful- 
ness  until  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  chief 
events  probably  were  those  concerned  with  the  building 
of  a  new  meeting  house,  the  change  of  pastors,  division 
of  the  town  into  parishes,  the  improvement  of  roads, 
the  building  of  new  ones,  the  development  of  trade 
along  the  waterways  between  the  towns  and  Long  Is- 
land and  New  York. 

The  growth  of  the  community  led  to  the  construction 
of  galleries  in  the  church  and  the  appointment  of  an- 
other committee  to  reseat  the  people.  Even  this  expan- 
sion of  facilities  was  soon  insufficient,  for  it  was  voted 
on  July  8,  1702,  to  erect  a  new  meeting  house  in  the  fall 
where  the  pound  stood.  This  building  was  to  be  fifty 
feet  square,  of  customary  height,  and  the  committee  was 
instructed  to  obtain  the  shingles  at  home  and  to  have 
them  of  cedar.  Building  meeting  houses,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  not  such  a  speedy  affair  as  the  first 
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enthusiastic  votes  would  lead  one  to  believe.  This  build- 
ing was  not  erected  in  the  fall.  In  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  meeting  house  as  soon 
as  possible  and  on  November  14,  1705,  we  find  it  re- 
corded that  it  had  been  voted  that  when  the  floor  is  laid 
and  fitted  the  pulpit  and  seats  are  to  be  removed  to 
the  new  church.  The  floor  of  the  old  church  which  was 
to  have  been  used  in  some  way  was  now  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  repairing  the  mill  dam.  The  mill  dam  was 
a  public  necessity  as  was  the  church.  This  third  meet- 
ing house  apparently  had  no  bell,  for  provision  was 
made  in  1707  for  beating  the  drum  on  the  turret  of 
the  new  meeting  house  for  one  year.  Again  there  had 
to  be  an  orderly  seating  of  the  -congregation.  In  full 
town  meeting  on  July  4,  17 10,  the  following  provision 
was  made  for  this  delicate  task;  it  being  understood 
that  the  major  part  of  the  committee  agreeing  should  be 
sufficient  for  a  decision: 

"The  town  by  vote  do  agree  for  the  more  orderly 
seating  of  the  meeting  house  that  these  rules  be  ob- 
served in  the  seating  thereof:  first,  that  it  be  done  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  of  its  charge  by  which  the  house 
was  built,  and  finished,  as  may  appear  by  those  lists 
of  Estates  by  which  the  several  rates  or  levyes  were 
raised  for  the  defraying  the  charge  of  the  same;  also 
that  a  christian  due  regard  be  had  unto,  and  suitable 
respect  given  unto  civil  authority,  age  and  military 
commission  office,  commissioned  by  the  court." 

From  time  to  time  the  town  voted  as  a  special  honor 
the  use  of  the  first  seats  to  citizens  whose  dignity  ap- 
peared to  warrant  such  distinction.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, special  provision  was  made  in  1722  that  the  town 
grant  the  pew  at  the  end  of  the  east  gallery  to  the 
''proper  use  and  benefit  of  Mr.   Davenport's  family, 
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forever,  he  bearing  the  charge  and  cost  thereupon."  In 
1757,  in  course  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  several 
military  officers  were  assigned  special  seats  at  the  front. 
In  1723  it  was  found  necessary  again  to  build  extra 
galleries  and  certain  officers  were  directed  "to  take  their 
place  to  set  in  the  second  pue."  At  this  time  also  the 
distance  which  some  of  the  members  travelled  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  grants  and  permissions  to  set  up  houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  coming  to  meeting  on 
the  "Sabbath  day." 

The  gradual  change  from  commodities  to  currency 
as  a  means  of  payment  of  accounts  is  indicated  in  the 
vear  1725  by  the  occasional  discussions  betvveen  Mr. 
Davenport,  the  minister,  and  the  town  meeting,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  his  contract  in  terms  of  cash.  This  was 
a  more  vital  question  to  a  clergyman  whose  work  was 
less  concerned  with  the  production  and  marketing  of 
commodities  than  it  was  with  intangible  and  mental 
labor.  He  felt  that  two-thirds  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  salary  should  be  in  cash.  The  question 
arose  more  than  once  thereafter  and  in  the  February 
town  meeting,  1728-9,  a  committee  was  named  to  nego- 
tiate with  Mr.  Davenport.  His  plan  of  settlement  was 
adopted.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  died  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 73 1.  The  town  voted  that  there  should  be  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  a  calling  in  of  such  ministers  to 
assist  as  should  be  thought  needful.  This  day  of  mourn- 
ing was  set  for  the  first  Wednesday  In  March. 

The  year  1731  not  only  marked  the  close  of  a  nota- 
ble pastorate,  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  method  of 
admirastering  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  were 
separated.  It  was  decided  that  the  civil  affairs  should 
be  carried  on  through  society  meetings  while  those  ec- 
cleiiastlcal  should  be  conducted  in  town  meetings.    The 
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first  clerk  of  the  town  society  was  Joseph  Bishop,  who 
served  from  1738  to  1760,  when  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  society  was  transferred  to  Abraham  Davenport,  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  a  famous  per- 
son in  Stamford  history.  At  the  first  society  meet- 
ing, July  28,  1 73 1,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wright  was 
almost  unanimously  invited  to  become  pastor,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  buy  him  a  house  lot  and  build 
him  a  "credable  Decent  Dwellinghouse,"  and  pay  him 
a  salary  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  salary 
would  indicate  the  growing  wealth  of  the  community 
and  its  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  min- 
ister. 

The  society  at  this  time  took  upon  itself  the  care  of 
the  schools,  of  which  there  were  five,  located  respec- 
tively in  Noroton,  west  of  the  Mill  River,  Simsbury, 
Newfield,  and  the  one  in  the  centre.  The  coming  of  the 
new  minister  called  for  another  seating  of  the  people 
in  the  meeting  house.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  also, 
in  observing  the  growing  share  in  community  affairs  of 
Abraham  Davenport,  that  in  1735  the  society  saw 
"cause  to  seat  Mr.  Abraham  Davenport  and  Mr.  James 
Davenport  in  the  foremost  pew,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  meeting  house."  At  this  meeting  provision  was  also 
made  for  repairing  the  house. 

In  the  following  year  evidences  of  division  of  the 
parish  to  meet  the  widespread  religious  requirements 
are  seen.  The  people  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  re- 
quested the  right  to  organize  a  society  for  themselves. 
Stamford  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  separation  and  op- 
posed it.  In  1738  Captain  Jonathan  Maltby  was  "or- 
dered to  set  in  the  fore  pew  and  his  wife  to  set  an- 
swerably  thereto."  At  that  meeting  also,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  committee  that  formerly  seated  the  meeting 
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house  should  at  their  "discrisslon  advance  sum  elderly 
persons  in  the  seting  in  the  meetinghouse."  Apparently 
this  is  the  last  time  the  town  or  society  is  reported  as 
seating  the  meeting  house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  died 
in  May,  1745,  and  the  ministers  of  the  county  were  in- 
vited to  consider  the  choice  of  a  new^  minister.  Within 
three  months  a  society  meeting  was  called  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Noah  Welles.  One  hundred 
and  four  voted  in  favor,  twenty-three  against,  and  many 
others  "sent  their  desires  in  the  affirmative."  So  the 
meeting  instructed  the  committee  to  "discourse"  with 
Mr.  Welles  regarding  his  wishes.  All  proving  favor- 
able, a  vote  was  taken  to  assure  the  minister  his  full 
pay.  The  language  of  this  resolution  was  in  this 
fashion: 

"Whereas  this  society  at  their  meeting  on  Sept.  22, 
1746,  did  agree  to  give  Mr.  Noah  Welles  seventy-five 
pounds  silver  money  at  eight  shillings  per  ounce,  for  his 
yearly  salary,  or  the  equivalent  in  the  old  or  new  tenor 
currency;  and  lest  there  should  be  a  difficulty  arise  to 
know  what  should  be  the  equivalent  above,  the  society 
do  now  agree,  per  vote,  that  their  committee  for  the 
time  being  shall  have  full  power  yearly  to  agree  with 
him,  what  the  equivalent  shall  be;  and  if  they  can't 
agree,  then  the  committee  are  hereby  impowered  to 
leave  the  matter  to  some  indifferent  men,  whom  they 
and  Mr.  Welles  shall  choose  in  the  'naibourwood,' 
which  agreement  and  judgment  as  above  shall  decide 
the  controversy." 

More  than  a  century  had  now  passed  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  The  distance  at  which  many  of  the 
parishioners  now  lived,  in  the  outskirts,  had  led  to  a 
gradual  dropping  out  from  attendance  of  some  of  them. 
In  order  to  meet  their  need,  occasional  services  were 
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held  In  the  more  distant  neighborhoods.  The  new  civil 
administration  left  the  door  open  for  the  germination 
of  other  religious  centres  and  the  establishment  of  con- 
gregations. 

The  first  offshoot  was  a  parish  on  the  north  end  to 
be  known  as  Bedford.  This  ultimately  became  a  part 
of  New  York  State.  Another  one  was  the  society  set 
up  at  Stanwich,  which  included  parts  of  the  Greenwich 
and  Stamford  societies.  This  was  in  1730,  when  forty- 
eight  men  from  the  two  societies  met  and  voted  for  the 
organization  of  the  new  society.  Owing  to  opposition 
it  was  three  years  before  the  legislature  granted  the 
petition.  About  the  same  time  a  parish  made  up  of 
parts  of  Norwalk  and  Stamford  was  established  and 
called  the  ''Cannan  Parrish."  This  became  New  Ca- 
naan. Still  another  was  that  comprising  forty-six  plant- 
ers on  the  west  side  of  the  Norwalk  River,  who  in  1724, 
petitioned  for  a  new  society.  In  1736  the  number  of 
petitioners  had  reached  sixty-nine,  representing  eighty 
families  and  a  list  of  5880  pounds.  Their  petition  was 
negatived.  They  persisted,  however,  and  in  May, 
1737,  boundaries  were  established  for  the  Middlesex 
parish,  which  is  now  Darlen.  Some  of  the  boundary 
lines  were  curious  and  perishable.  The  line  separating 
it  from  the  older  one  of  Stamford  passed  through  an 
old  chimney  about  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the 
Stamford  meeting  house  and  thence  ran  a  straight  line 
midway  between  Stephen  Bishop's  house  and  David 
Dibble's  house  to  a  point  where  the  Noroton  crosses 
the  New  Canaan  line.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing over  the  establishment  of  the  new  parish,  so  that 
it  was  not  accomplished  until  the  summer  of  1741, 
about  a  dozen  years  after  the  need  for  it  was  felt. 
Nearly  a  dozen  documents  on  file  In  the  State  Library 
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at  Hartford  indicate  the  obstinate  determination  of  the 
First  Society  not  to  permit  any  further  division  of  its 
territory. 

The  First  Parish,  however,  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
fulfillment  of  the  desires  of  the  Middlesex  people,  and 
in  due  course  the  Rev.  Moses  Mather  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  new^  ecclesiastical  division.  While 
he  began  his  preaching  earlier,  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  his  formal  pastorate  is  given  as  1745.  The  rec- 
ords of  this  parish  reveal  customs  not  referred  to  in 
the  records  of  other  parishes,  but  which  were  probably 
recognized  by  them.  For  instance,  it  was  voted  by  the 
society  on  January  28,  1747,  that  "Mr.  Jona  Bell  or 
any  other  man  agreed  upon  to  sing  ye  salm  in  his  ab- 
sence in  times  of  publick  worship  may  tune  it  in  ye  old 
way  or  new  which  suits  you  best." 

After  all  of  these  divisions,  there  remained  of  the 
First  Parish  only  the  central  part  of  the  town  extending 
two  miles  toward  the  east,  one  and  a  half  miles  toward 
the  west,  and  ten  or  eleven  miles  to  the  north  from  the 
meeting  house.  In  1742,  those  living  in  the  northerly 
part  of  the  town  and  farthest  from  the  meeting  house 
began  to  hold  services  on  Woodpecker  Ridge  in  North 
Stamford.  For  forty  years  the  people  in  this  section 
continued  to  worship  independently,  part  of  the  time 
with  a  preacher,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Witt.  In  1779,  how- 
ever, they  petitioned  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  parish. 
The  opposition  from  the  people  of  the  First  Parish 
is  said  to  have  been  so  great  that  the  controversy 
became  one  of  the  most  heated  experienced  in  the 
town.  The  convenience  of  the  people  to  be  served  fin- 
ally conquered,  and  the  State  legislature,  in  the  spring 
session  of  1781,  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  new 
North  Stamford  Parish. 
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One  other  event  in  this  period  affecting  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  Stamford  should  be  noted.  In  1731,  the 
present  northerly  line  of  the  town  was  established,  cut- 
ting off  about  four  miles,  which  became  a  part  of  the 
towns  of  Pound  Ridge,  Bedford  and  New  Castle. 

Thus  Stamford  gradually  settled  down  into  a  reli- 
gious and  political  entity. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Training  for  the  Revolution 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  North  American  continent  sufficiently 
settled  to  make  it  a  storehouse  of  some  degree  of  wealth 
and  a  field  for  the  play  of  racial  and  political  and 
economic  rivalries.  The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrencejiad_ 
j)een  settled  bv  thejjenc]Tp""To"The~south,  the  English 
speaking  representatives  of  the  ancient  island  antagonist 
of  continental  France  occupied  the  entire  Atlantic 
Coastal  region.  From  time  to  time  an  adventurous  soul 
from  either  region  would  penetrate  the  forests  and  de- 
scend the  continental  rivers  to  spy  out  the  land  and 
raise  the  flag  of  England  or  France,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Scattered  throughout  the  entire  continent  were 
numerous  tribes  of  native  Indians,  tinder  in  readiness 
to  be  used  by  either  force  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  imperial  projects  which  might  be  set  on  foot.JWliich 
shoiiki-b&— the  langit»ge  a£__the_American  continenfT 
f'renrh  or  English?  The  day  foF answering  that  ques- 
tion was  rapidly  approaching  as  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  drew  to  a  close  and  it  became  evident 
that  North  America  was  an  empire  in  itself  which  in 
the  future  would  be  a  large  factor  in  the  economic  bal- 
ance of  the  world.  At  hand  lay  a  force  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  interest  of  either  side,  the  Indians. 

The  necessity  for  military  protection  against  the  In- 
dians  was    quickly   recognized.      Military   titles    early 
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found  their  way  into  the  records,  not  only  secular  but 
religious.  The  holders  were  assigned  to  privileged 
seats  in  the  meeting  house.  Every  freeman  was  ex- 
pected to  perform  military  service  when  called  upon. 
The  records  of  guns  and  swords  passing  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  by  bequest  are  numerous.  The  es- 
tablishment of  "train  bands"  for  the  protection  of  the 
community. was  not  only  enjoined,  but  every  community 
had  a  company  of  men  who  drilled  on  the  Common  or 
some  other  convenient  field  in  preparation  for  armed 
defence.  As  the  roads  and  other  means  of  travel  were 
improved  and  it  was  possible  to  march  from  one  village 
to  another  "general  training  days"  were  named  for  the 
gathering  of  bands  from  a  number  of  communities  at 
a  central  point  for  practice  in  brigade  movements.  This 
event  became  a  most  popular  institution  in  Connecticut, 
providing  a  general  holiday  enjoyed  by  women  and 
children  as  well  as  the  men  engaged  in  the  military  ex- 
ercises. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  settlers  of  New  England 
recognized  the  need  for  some  military  preparation  of 
the  citizenship,  for  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
found  them  face  to  face  with  an  economic  and  political 
problem  that  involved  the  control  of  the  continent  and 
its  after  life.  This  could  not  be  settled  without  militant 
action.  In  the  case  of  Stamford,  as  in  that  of  the  whole 
of  New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  had  for  its  goal  the 
decision  as  to  whether  English  or  French  should  be  the 
dominant  factor  in  language,  trade  and  political  insti- 
tutions on  the  North  American  continent,  paved  the 
way  for  the  struggle  of  the  American  colonies  for  polit- 
ical and  economic  independence.     It  trained  men  and 
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brought  out  those  equipped  to  serve  as  officers  in  the 
future. 

In  Stamford  it  developed  three  men  of  notable  im- 
portance to  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion not  only  so  far  as  Stamford  itself  was  concerned 
but  also  the  colony.  These  Avere  Abraham  Davenport, 
Brigadier  General  David  Waterbury  and  Colonel 
Charles  Webb.  The  first  named,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  was  fitting  himself  to  take  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  civic  affairs  of  the  town  and  colony. 
The  other  two  w^ere  in  their  place  preparing  to  serve 
as  military  leaders.  Stamford  also  performed  its  part 
in  caring  for  British  soldiers  sent  to  America  to  serve 
in  the  war,  and  sent  men  under  Waterbury,  David 
Wooster  and  Webb  to  share  in  the  various  northern 
campaigns.  Some  were  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  others 
were  in  campaigns  at  Lake  George  and  Crown  Point  on 
Lake  Champlain.  Li  1757-8  a  part  of  Col.  Eraser's 
Highland  Battalion  spent  the  winter  in  Stamford.  They 
arrived  November  30,  1757,  and  departed  March  30, 
1758.  They  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  officers 
and  men.  There  were  also  seventeen  women  and  nine 
children.  The  town  provided  house  room,  bedding, 
firewood  and  candles.  The  troops  wxre  kept  by  inten- 
tion within  a  close  compass.  Bodies  of  men  organized 
in  Stamford  went  as  such  to  different  regions  in  the 
northeast  to  participate  in  the  campaigns. 

The  length  of  the  war  and  the  calls  which  the  mother 
country  made  upon  the  colonies  for  men  and  munitions 
gave  the  colonists  a  training  which,  without  thought  on 
the  part  of  anyone,  fitted  them  for  the  war  which  later 
severed  the  thirteen  American  colonies  from  the  land 
which  had  given  them  their  institutions,  language  and 
religion.     It  even  w^ent  so  far  as  to  furnish  a  cause. 
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There  is  a  psychology  of  elected  legislative  bodies 
that  apparently  is  as  old  as  government,  in  which  pop- 
ular legislation  is  a  factor.  Strange  it  is  that  men  col- 
lectively carrying  a  responsibility  for  decisions  regard- 
ing ways  of  doing  things  should  be  more  illogical  than 
the  same  men  acting  as  individuals.  Apparently,  legis- 
lative action  is  based  on  the  lowest  common  denomin- 
ator. 

The  legislative  bodies  in  the  colonies,  which  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  supremacy  in  their 
own  affairs,  were  blind  to  the  situation  and  dominated 
by  a  do-nothing  spirit.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
actions  of  common  councils  in  city  government,  legisla- 
tive activities  in  state  governments  regardless  of  coun- 
try, will  understand  why  the  colonial  governors  at  the 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  were  unable  to 
obtain  adequate  financial  support  for  the  protection  of 
the  life,  property  and  institutions  for  which  they  were 
responsible.  Some  of  these  governors,  recognizing  the 
ominousness  of  the  approaching  cloud  took  money  from 
their  own  pockets  for  the  purpose  of  providing  some 
measure  of  defence  for  their  own  jurisdictions. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  at  united  colonial  action 
failed  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  a  change  of  all  the 
conditions  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  long  years  of 
toil  and  planning.  This  was  in  Albany  in  1754.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  rejection  of  any  project  fath- 
ered by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  had 
his  proposals  for  unity  of  action  on  that  occasion  been 
adopted  at  the  congress  called  for  unification  purposes, 
the  thirteen  colonies  might  never  have  been  separated 
from  England,  and  the  history  of  the  American  conti- 
nent would  have  been  different.     It  is  a  remarkable  trib- 
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lite  to  a  man  that  the  failure  of  a  courageous  effort 
largely  conceived  should  have  been  practically  forgotten 
and  his  record  continue  to  be  recognized  as  that  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  centuries.  Lack  of  assistance 
from  the  colonial  legislators  led  to  appeals  from  some 
of  the  governors  to  the  mother  country  to  interfere  in 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  colonies  in  ways  that  would 
provide  funds.  Stamps  furnished  such  a  means.  So 
stamp  acts  were  passed.  And  the  stamp  acts  were  an 
important  factor  in  furnishing  a  cause  for  the  revolt  of 
the  American  colonies. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  was  willing  to  share  and 
had  the  capacity  to  see  the  need  for  sharing  in  the 
momentous  affairs  that  seemed,  perhaps,  to  many  as 
comparatively  small.  It  takes  vision  and  interpretative 
capacity  to  recognize  that  the  few  shots  fired  by  the 
followers  of  Champlain  at  a  company  of  Algonquin  In- 
dians on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  near  the  site  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga  (to  be  built  later)  w^ere  the  pebbles 
that  diverted  the  stream  of  history  and  made  the  Amer- 
ican continent  an  English-speaking  instead  of  a  French- 
speaking  land.  The  living  companions  of  the  Indians 
who  fell  so  mysteriously  after  the  emission  of  a  few 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  their  descendants,  never  forgot 
what  had  happened  in  the  forests,  reflected  in  the  blue 
of  Lake  Champlain,  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 
When  the  testing  time  came  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  English. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  the  most  important  military 
contributions  by  Stamford  to  the  war  was  the  attach- 
ment of  a  company  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Waterbury  to  the  Fourth  Connecticut  Regiment  of 
"Proventials,"  commanded  by  Col.  David  Wooster, 
also  a  Stamford  man.    This  company  was  a  part  of  the 
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force  which,  in  July,  1758,  assaulted  the  French  fortifi- 
cations of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Interesting  relics  of  the 
experiences  of  these  Stamford  men  are  the  full  muster 
roll  of  Capt.  David  Waterbury's  company,  and  a  diary 
written  by  one  of  the  Stamford  men  with  him.  The 
preparation  for  the  attack  covered  several  days.  It  is 
of  interest  to  quote  the  following  from  the  diary: 

"Camp  Lake  George,  July  ye  4,  1758. 
'^Regimental  Orders  :  All  the  company  to  be  divided 
into  22  men  in  a  company  for  a  battoo  to  each  com- 
pany, and  where  there  shall  be  any  men  left  they  must 
be  joined  to  another  company,  and  there  must  be  an 
officer  in  every  battoo,  included  in  the  number  of  22, 
and  the  officer  must  take  a  rool  of  the  men  belonging 
to  his  battoo,  all  this  must  be  done  by  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — a  sergeant  and  33  men  to  be  a  guard  for 
the  battoos,  emediately  the  doctor  to  make  a  return  of 
the  men  not  able  to  goe  forward  and  take  those  that 
are  able  to  walk  to  the  picket-fort  to  goe  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward. The  whole  regiment  to  cook  their  provisions 
this  afternoon  for  5  days,  and  officers  commanding  their 
guard  for  their  whole  regiment  to  be  ready  to  imbark 
to-morrow  by  the  doming  of  they  day." 

This  order  was  signed  by  David  Wooster,  as  Colonel. 
The  expedition  under  General  Abercrombie,  although 
numbering  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  not  successful  in 
its  object.  On  July  8,  the  army,  after  a  six-hours'  en- 
gagement of  a  bloody  character,  returned  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  had  set  out  in  the  morning.  The  part 
played  by  the  men  from  Stamford  is  given  in  the  diary. 
When  the  defeated  army  arrived  at  "The  Mills,"  four 
miles  from  Ticonderoga  that  evening  about  nine  o'clock, 
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In  the  words  of  the  diary,  "there  was  a  party  ordered 
off  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  to  take  the  ground 
upon  a  point  for  fear  the  French  would  cross  the  Lake 
in  the  night  and  take  the  ground  upon  that  point.  Capt. 
Waterbury,  commander  of  the  party  consisting  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  his  orders  were  to  stay  upon  the  point 
until  relieved  by  another  party,  or  till  further  orders, 
but  his  men  run  off  in  the  night  and  morning,  about 
four  hundred  of  them  unbeknown  to  him  (probably  it 
was  his  own  townsmen  who  stood  by  him).  Between 
nine  o'clock  and  ten  he  sent  of  a  man  to  know  the 
reason  of  not  being  relieved,  or  some  further  orders, 
and  he  waited  till  half  after  10  for  this  man  to  return, 
and  then  sent  another,  thinking  strange  that  he  had  not 
returned,  and  this  man  went  to  place  where  w^e  had 
left  the  army  but  he  couldn't  see  one  man  left,  but  see 
the  mills  afire  and  the  bridge  that  w^e  had  made  was 
destroyed  and  barrels  of  flower  nocked  open  and  hove 
upon  the  ground,  at  which  he  run  back  and  let  him 
know  how  it  was  and  he  directly  ordered  his  men  to 
sling  their  packs  and  we  marched  of  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  place  where  we  landed;  and  the  chief  of  the  army 
had  imbarked,  some  had  gone  of  three  miles,  some  two 
and  some  one  and  the  rest  apushing  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  their  some  battoos  left  and  we  took  them  and  pusht 
of  after  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  the  wind  at  N  we 
made  w^hat  sail  we  could  and  at  about  8  a  clock  at  night 
on  the  9th  of  instant  arrived  at  our  old  encampment 
at  Lake  George." 

Evidently,  despite  Captain  Waterbury's  loss  of  four- 
fifths  of  his  force,  he  was  able  to  make  his  w^ay  to 
safety  at  the  rear  of  the  entire  army  and  without  pan- 
icky demoralization.  They  had  been  in  a  tight  place 
and  had  escaped  through  some  one's  good  judgment 
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and  sagacious  leadership.  The  company  returned  to 
Stamford  in  November  of.  that  year. 

Attached  to  the  account  for  the  expenditures  amount- 
ing to  369  pounds,  13  (shillings) — 4^^  (pence)  was 
the  name  of  Abraham  Davenport.  This  account  was 
submitted  to  the  Court  for  reimbursement.  Mr.  Dav- 
enport was  one  of  the  committee  to  take  care  of  the 
Highlanders  through  the  winter. 

Abraham  Davenport  was  one  of  those  men  upon 
whom  communities  lean  for  leadership  in  the  funda- 
mentals in  times  of  stress.  While  almost  never  out  of 
public  office,  for  his  field  was  civic,  yet  to  him  public 
office  was  simply  an  opportunity  for  service.  He  was 
a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  was  born  in 
1 715.  Although  unusual  for  the  times  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who  was  not  intending  to  become  a  clergyman, 
he  attended  Yale  College.  He  graduated  in  1732  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  one  year  after  his  father's  death. 
He  served  the  town  as  selectman  for  thirty-one  years, 
the  longest  period,  in  length  of  service  in  that  office  in 
the  history  of  Stamford.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1747  to  1766  and  of 
the  Senate  from  that  year  until  1784,  the  year  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Through  these  years 
he  was  an  advisor  to  Jonathan  Trumbull  in  state  and 
national  matters  in  the  same  sense  that  ''Brother  Jona- 
than" was  to  George  Washington.  Like  Davenport, 
Trumbull  served  many  years  in  public  office  being  the 
only  governor  among  those  of  the  thirteen  colonies  who 
did  not  resign,  but  continued  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  addition  to  serving  in  these  capacities,  Daven- 
port was  town  treasurer,  1777-9,  judge  of  probate  for 
several  years,  assistant  judge  of  the  county  court  and 
later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He 
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also  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  state  militia.  Al- 
together, beginning  with  the  year  of  Washington's 
birth,  for  nearly  sixty  years  he  figured  in  the  public 
affairs  of  his  town,  county  and  state.  It  might  be  ad- 
ded that  in  addition  to  his  public  duties  there  was  no 
time  in  these  years  when  he  was  not  participating  in 
service  to  his  church. 

An  austere  man,  he  was  noted  for  his  devotion  to 
duty.  It  is  said  that  he  wished  to  die  while  still  per- 
forming his  duty.  His  wish  was  gratified  for  the  stroke 
of  death  came  while  he  was  hearing  a  case  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  at  Danbury.  He  remained  upon  the 
bench  to  deliver  the  charge  to  the  jury,  took  notice  of  a 
part  of  the  testimony  that  had  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  and  soon  after  retiring  to 
his  room  was  found  dead  in  bed.  His  death  occurred 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  in  the  year  1789. 

One  notable  incident  led  to  the  choice  of  Abraham 
Davenport  as  a  subject  of  one  of  Whittier's  poems. 
May  17,  1780,  is  noted  in  Connecticut  history  as  the 
"dark  day."  The  sky  became  so  overcast  on  that  day 
that  the  fowls  went  to  roost  and  the  cattle  came  to  the 
pasture  bars  expecting  to  be  driven  home.  The  birds 
became  silent  and  disappeared.  Every  one  lighted 
candles  in  his  house.  All  ears  listened  for  the  blast  of 
Gabriel's  trumpet,  for  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand. 

The  legislature  w^as  in  session  at  Hartford.  The 
House  of  Representatives  adjourned,  being  unable  to 
transact  any  business.  The  sky  became  blacker  and 
blacker.  A  proposition  to  adjourn  the  upper  body,  the 
Council,  was  discussed.  As  the  darkness  grew  more 
ominous,  someone  asked: 

"What  does  Colonel  Davenport  think  about  It?" 
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"I  am  against  an  adjournment,"  he  said  calmly.  "The 
Day  of  Judgment  is  either  approaching  or  it  is  not.  If 
it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  adjournment;  if  it  is,  1 
choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish  therefore 
that  candles  be  brought." 

This  decided  the  matter.  Candles  were  brought. 
The  Council  continued  in  session. 

Three  Stamford  men  rose  to  the  higher  ranks  in  the 
Revolution  as  the  result  of  their  military  experience  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  first  of  these  was 
Colonel  David  Wooster,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
Revolution,  became  a  general  officer  and  was  fatally 
wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Ridgefield.  As  already  re- 
lated, he  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  at  Ticon- 
deroga  of  which  Captain  David  Waterbury's  company 
was  a  part. 

David  Waterbury,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Stamford,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1722,  the  son  of  John  and  Susanna  Water- 
bury.  Much  has  already  been  said  about  his  activities 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Champlain.  His  capacity  as  a  mili- 
tary man  was  recognized  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  Even  before  there  were  serious  overt  acts 
he  had  men  in  training  for  military  purposes.  A  letter 
from  Major  General  Charles  Lee,  dated  at  New  Haven 
January  16,  1775,  speaks  excitedly  of  his  great  concern 
because  Colonel  Waterbury  had  received  orders  to  dis- 
band the  men  he  had  engaged.  "The  important  news 
from  Canada  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should 
without  loss  of  time  be  reassembled,"  wrote  General 
Lee.  "I  must  request  therefore  that  you  will  imme- 
diately call  'em  together.  I  will  myself  answer  for  the 
measure  to  the  Continental  Congress.  I  entreat  and 
conjure  you  therefore  that  they  may  be  reenlisted  and 
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equipped  for  service  with  all  possible  expedition.  As 
to  the  arrangement  of  your  officers  you  shall  receive 
instruction  before  the  men  can  be  assembled.  For 
God's  sake  lose  no  time.  Every  thing,  perhaps  the  fate 
of  America,  depends  upon  your  expedition." 

So,  in  early  March,  Colonel  Waterbury  was  ready 
with  his  regiment  to  march  anywhere.  They  w^ere  ex- 
pected in  New  York.  He  went  on  ahead  and  found 
at  King's  Bridge  a  deputation  of  citizens  awaiting  him. 
They  earnestly  pleaded  w^ith  him  not  to  enter  the  city 
as  the  British  had  sworn  to  fire  it  if  revolutionary 
troops  should  be  found  within  its  borders.  This  did 
not  affect  Colonel  Waterbury's  decision  in  any  respect. 
The  Connecticut  men  had  come  for  business.  They 
were  quartered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  July,  1775,  under  orders, 
he  set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  a  thousand 
strong  from  Harlem  for  Albany.  On  August  28  they 
embarked  from  Ticonderoga  for  Isle  aux  Noix,  four- 
teen miles  below  St.  John's.  The  object  of  the  campaign 
was  the  garrisoning  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 
recently  taken  from  the  British. 

Colonel  Waterbury  returned  from  this  northern  ex- 
pedition in  January,  1776,  when  he  was  ordered  by 
President  John  Hancock  of  the  Continental  Congress 
to  raise  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  capture  Tories  on 
Long  Island  who  had  refused  to  vote  for  deputies  to 
the  convention  to  be  held  in  New  York.  The  men  were 
enlisted  but  the  orders  were  countermanded.  A  letter 
addressed  to  President  Hancock  is  preserved  in  the 
American  Archives  asking  for  indemnity  for  expenses 
incurred  by  this  order.  Colonel  Waterbury  was  most 
energetic  in  his  opposition  to  the  Tories. 

Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  in  a  letter  to  George 
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Washington,  recently  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Continental  armies  and  dated  at  Lebanon,  Conn, 
(the  headquarters  of  the  Governor)  April  29,  1776, 
suggested  that  Colonel  Waterbury,  commander  of  a 
Connecticut  regiment  which  was  at  the  taking  of  St. 
John's  and  Montreal  and  more  lately  at  New  York 
with  Major  General  Lee,  be  appointed  to  some  vacancy 
in  the  army  appropriate  to  his  rank.  General  Wash- 
ington responded  on  May  13,  writing  to  Colonel  Wa- 
terbury to  the  effect  that  if  he  was  inclined  to  engage 
in  service  again,  the  matter  of  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  recently  under  General  Arnold 
would  be  laid  before  the  Continental  Congress  for  its 
approval.  Colonel  Waterbury  responded  that  while  he 
asked  for  no  further  commission  he  was  ready  to  volun- 
teer his  services  at  any  moment  when  they  might  be 
needed. 

At  the  General  Assembly  in  session  in  June,  1776, 
Colonel  Waterbury  was  appointed  a  Brigadier  General 
"in  the  battalions  of  militia  now  to  be  raised  to  rein- 
force the  Continental  Army  in  Canada."  Very  shortly 
the  opportunity  for  his  services  arose.  On  July  9  he 
reached  New  York  at  the  head  of  the  first  division  of 
the  Continental  forces,  sharing  the  command  with  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth.  The  men  were  hurried  to  Lake 
George,  the  scene  of  the  opening  campaign.  On  July 
15,  he  reported  from  Skenesborough  that  he  was  for- 
warding troops  to  Ticonderoga  as  fast  as  they  cam£ 
up.  Writing  under  date  of  July  18  to  Washington,  he 
said: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  favor  of  the  sixteenth 
and  your  honor  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  execute 
the  orders  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power.    I  would  inform 
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your  honor  there  are  no  troops  arrived  yet.  I  have  had 
intelligence  of  their  being  on  the  march  to  this  place, 
and  I  hope  they  will  soon  arrive.  I  have  a  small  party 
now  clearing  out  Wood  Creek  and  a  small  party  build- 
ing a  place  proper  to  keep  a  guard  on  the  hill  east  of 
the  mill;  and  the  rest  are  employed  in  getting  timber 
for  the  carpenters  and  mills,  and  on  guard.  I  have 
not  men  sufficient  to  begin  the  fortifications  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mill.  Your  honor  will  see  by  the  returns 
that  there  are  but  few  men  here ;  but  what  there  are  I 
shall  endeavor  to  keep  well  employed;  and  as  soon  as 
others  come  in,  I  shall  do  the  same  by  them.  I  shall 
stand  in  great  need  of  tools  on  the  arrival  of  troops." 

This  is  a  picture  of  campaigning  in  the  early  days  of 
the  War  for  American  Independence,  although  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  not  having  been  signed 
at  that  time,  perhaps  we  should  not  be  so  abrupt  in 
thus  describing  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  colonial  re- 
bellion. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  two  months  General  Water- 
bury  was  most  busy  drilling  and  forwarding  troops  and 
writing  letters  and  special  dispatches,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  American  Arch- 
ives. In  turn  he  received  letters  of  appreciation  for 
his  services  from  General  Philip  Schuyler  and  General 
Horatio  Gates.  The  latter,  under  date  of  August  18, 
1776,  then  in  command  of  the  northern  army  wTOte  re- 
garding General  Waterbury :  "As  he  is  an  able  seaman 
and  a  brave  officer,  I  intend  that  he  shall  join  General 
Arnold  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  the  instant  they 
can  be  armed  and  equipped.  As  General  Arnold  and 
he  are  upon  the  best  terms,  I  am  satisfied  no  dispute 
about  command  or  want  of  confidence  in  each  other 
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will  retard  the  public  service."  General  Schuyler  two 
days  later  wrote  to  General  Gates:  "I  am  extremely 
happy  that  General  Waterbury  is  to  join  General  Ar- 
nold. I  know  him  to  be  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  good 
officer." 

Thus  it  happened  that  General  Waterbury  was  ap- 
pointed on  September  2,  second  officer  in  the  fleet  un- 
der General  Arnold,  then  on  Lake  Champlain.  On 
September  8,  he  started  for  Ticonderoga  to  assume  his 
new  command,  and  on  October  2,  he  left  Ticonderoga 
with  two  vessels  to  join  the  fleet. 

A  good  deal  happened  in  the  course  of  the  next  week. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Germain,  described 
a  victory  which  the  British  had  gained  and  closed  his 
account  with  this  sentence  :  "We  have  taken  Mr.  Water- 
bury, the  second  in  command,  one  of  their  brigadier 
generals."  General  Schuyler  wrote  to  President  Han- 
cock of  the  Continental  Congress,  asking  him  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  that  Brigadier  General  Water- 
bury be  exchanged  for  some  British  general  officer. 
General  Waterbury,  himself,  now  on  parole,  gave  an 
account  of  his  capture  to  President  Hancock  under  date 
of  October  24,  1776,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Amer- 
ican Archives.  The  exchange  was  soon  accomplished. 
He  continued  in  military  service,  being  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  command  of  the  fort  constructed  west  of 
Stamford. 

General  Waterbury  was  a  farmer.  He  lived  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harbor.  In  his  civic  life  he  served  as 
selectman  and  as  a  representative  in  the  legislature. 
His  death  occurred  June  29,  1801,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-nine. For  more  than  a  century  his  body  rested  in  the 
old  burying  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rippowam 
River.   A  few  years  ago  the  remains  were  removed  to 
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Woodside  Cemetery,  where  descendants  have  erected  a 
monument. 

Another  important  officer  in  the  Revolution,  coming 
from  Stamford,  was  Charles  Webb.  As  in  the  case  of 
General  Waterbury,  he  received  his  military  training 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  two  years 
younger  than  General  Waterbury,  having  been  born 
February  13,  1724,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Smith 
Webb.  Town  records  show  that  he  early  became  ac- 
tive in  civil  and  military  affairs.  In  1757,  when  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  selectman  for  the 
first  time  and  was  re-elected  nineteen  times.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  w^as  named  to  represent  the  town  in  the 
Colonial  legislature  and  Avas  re-elected  to  this  office 
twenty-three  times.  By  this  time  he  had  attained  such 
distinction  that  it  was  voted  to  seat  him  in  the  third  pew 
in  the  meeting  house. 

Everywhere,  after  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he 
made  his  voice  heard.  In  May,  1775,  he  was  sent  to 
Ticonderoga  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  a  tour  of 
military  inspection.  On  June  8  following,  he  made  a 
satisfactory  report.  In  July  the  legislature  commis- 
sioned him  colonel  and  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
regiment  of  the  state  militia  stationed  at  Greenwich. 
He  was  ordered  to  New  Haven  in  September  and  on 
October  23  he  wrote  from  Winter  Hill,  where  his  camp 
was  located,  that  he  was  now  prepared  for  any  service 
which  General  Washington  might  command. 

In  1776  he  was  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  Octo- 
ber 28,  where  he  added  to  his  reputation.  A  certificate 
regarding  the  spirit  of  his  men  is  preserved  in  the 
American  Archives.  In  this  certificate,  which  was  dated 
at  Hartford  in  June,  1777,  he  described  the  loss  of 
the  packs  of  his  command  and  the  baggage  of  the  regi- 
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ment,  through  no  fault  of  the  men,  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  This  occurred  at  White  Plains,  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island  and  York  Island.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  his  regiment  was  attacked  by  the  Hessians, 
the  struggle  was  so  spirited  that  his  regiment  lost  forty- 
four  killed  and  a  number  wounded. 

As  an  officer  Colonel  Webb  was  prompt,  efficient  and 
a  strict  disciplinarian.  Charles,  his  son,  born  Decem- 
ber 30,  1750,  was  with  his  father  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  was  killed  on  a  gun  boat  on  the  Sound  only 
a  short  distance  from  Stamford. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Burning  Tea  and  Other  Matters 

The  swelling  sense  of  revolt  against  the  government 
of  England,  because  of  the  spirit  of  misunderstanding  to 
be  found  there,  grew  and  grew  in  Stamford  in  common 
with  the  other  New  England  communities.  It  found 
expression  In  those  symbolic  ways  that  seem  insignifi- 
cant as  one  looks  back  at  them,  but  because  they  are 
the  acts  of  peoples  are  unconsciously  expressive  of  the 
prevailing  spirit.  "Tea  parties"  always  will  be  associ- 
ated with  the  beginnings  of  the  Revolution.  They  tell 
so  much.  Stamford  had  a  "tea  party"  In  June,  1775, 
when  this  sort  of  recreation  was  In  fashion. 

The  patriotism  of  one  Sylvanus  Whitney  had  become 
swallowed  up  by  his  greed.  He  ventured  to  traffic  in 
the  proscribed  article,  and  either  his  friends  or  his 
traffic  betrayed  him,  for  he  Avas  summoned  to  answer 
to  the  charge  of  having  in  store  and  of  selling  Bohea 
tea.  He  admitted  his  guilt,  signed  a  paper  and  begged 
that  the  public  overlook  his  transgression.  He  promised 
to  conduct  himself  "as  a  true  friend."  As  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity  he  delivered  to  the  "Committee  of  Inspec- 
tion" his  stock  of  tea.  The  guilty  man  was  then  re- 
leased. The  document  w^hich  he  signed  following  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  local  vigilance  committee  hastily 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him  of  the 
error  of  his  ways  was  as  follows : 
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"Whereas,  I,  the  subscriber,  have  been  guilty  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  Bohea  tea  since  the  first  of  March  last 
past,  whereby  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
association  entered  into  by  the  Continental  Congress; 
and  sensible  of  my  misconduct,  do  in  this  public  manner 
confess  my  crime  and  humbly  request  the  favor  of  the 
public  to  overlook  this  my  transgression,  promising  for 
the  future  to  conduct  myself  as  a  true  friend  of  my 
country,  and  in  testimony  of  my  sincerity  I  do  now  de- 
liver up  the  tea  I  have  on  hand  unto  the  said  com- 
mittee of  inspection  to  be  by  them  committed  to  the 
flames." 

The  tea  was  disposed  of  in  front  of  the  old  "Webb 
Tavern,"  which  afterwards  became  known  as  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  because  Washington  once  or  twice 
stayed  there.  Early  on  the  evening  in  question  a  gal- 
lows was  erected  near  what  is  now  the  junction  of  Main 
and  Bank  Streets.  A  crowd  gathered  to  see  the  tea 
"executed."  Among  them  were  a  number  of  the  sol- 
diers quartered  in  the  town.  A  procession  was  quickly 
formed.  A  guard  of  armed  soldiers  under  two  captains 
surrounded  two  unarmed  men  carrying  the  guilty  tea 
on  their  shoulders.  Next  in  line  was  the  "Committee 
of  Inspection."  Not  a  boy  nor  a  young  man  of  the 
town  was  missing  from  the  ranks  that  followed. 
Lighted  by  rude  lanterns  and  torches  the  procession 
wended  its  way  along  the  street,  dark  save  for  this 
illumination  and  that  of  candles  in  the  windows  of  the 
homes  set  back  in  the  yards.  It  marched  to  the  notes 
of  a  doleful  dirge  played  on  drums  and  flutes.  After 
passing  all  the  houses  in  the  village  the  irregular  line 
returned  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  tavern  where 
the  tea  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  common  hangman 
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and  hung  upon  the  gibbet  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  spectators. 

In  order  that  the  tea-lovers  of  the  village  might  not 
be  further  tempted  it  was  decided  that  the  tea  should 
be  burned  then  and  there.  A  bonfire  was  built  be- 
neath the  gallows.  In  the  blaze  which  lighted  up  the 
faces  of  the  interested  bystanders  including  the  owner 
of  the  tea,  and  casting  shifting  shadows  on  the  tavern 
and  other  near-by  houses,  it  was  soon  burned  to  ashes. 
Then  with  loud  "Huzzah's"  everyone  returned  home 
content  with  the  night's  work. 

No,  there  was  one  who  was  not  content.  It  was  the 
owner  of  the  tea.  Although  he  had  been  contrite  yet 
he  considered  the  old  New  England  town  too  inquisi- 
tive for  a  dwelling  place.  Tradition,  that  strange  and 
mysterious  personality,  says  that  he  went  to  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  where  in  due  time  he  became  an  El- 
derman  and  one  of  the  Colonial  magistrates,  dying  In 
1827. 

The  location  of  Stamford  in  somewhat  close  prox- 
imity to  the  boundary  line  between  Connecticut  and 
New  York  and  on  a  harbor  opening  Into  Long  Island 
Sound  and  looking  toward  Long  Island  only  nine  miles 
away,  colored  its  part  in  the  Revolution.  To  the  west 
and  north,  after  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Washing- 
ton Heights  and  White  Plains,  the  country  became  de- 
batable ground.  Across  it  forays  might  be  made  by 
either  side.  This  was  equally  true  of  the  waters  of 
the  Sound  after  the  British  had  obtained  control  of 
New  York  City  and  the  westerly  end  of  Long  Island. 
The  sheltered  bays  along  the  Sound  made  possible  sur- 
prise landings  of  considerable  parties  with  the  purpose 
of  capturing  supplies  and  damaging  the  property  of  the 
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enemy.  Such  raids  were  made  by  the  British  and  Loyal- 
ists upon  several  towns  including  Greenwich,  Fairfield, 
New  Haven  and  places  further  east  to  New  London. 
There  was  one  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town  of 
Stamford  and  several  modest  expeditions  in  the  nature 
of  pin  pricks  in  the  side  of  the  so-called  "tyrant." 

A  most  important  factor  in  the  location  of  Stamford 
was  the  Hudson  River.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
command  of  the  Hudson  River,  of  Wood  Creek,  which, 
rising  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hudson  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Ann  and  Lake 
Champlain  into  which  it  emptied,  and  of  the  Richelieu 
River  that  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal, 
was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  British  throughout  the 
war.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the 
map  of  New  England  and  the  adjacent  state  of  New 
York  he  will  discover  that  New  England  is  practically 
an  island  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  south  by 
Long  Island  Sound  and  the  west  by  the  water  courses 
and  lake  already  described,  save  for  a  few  miles  which 
formed  a  canoe  carry  for  the  Indians  between  Wood 
Creek  and  the  Hudson  River.  The  maximum  elevation 
of  land  between  the  bend  in  the  Hudson  where  it  turns 
toward  the  west  at  Fort  Edward  and  the  waters  of 
Wood  Creek  to  the  north  is  less  than  seventy  feet 
above  sea  level.  If  this  route  between  the  British 
Provinces  to  the  north  and  New  York  City,  occupied 
by  the  British  through  practically  the  entire  Revo- 
lution, could  be  captured  and  controlled  by  them,  it 
would  mean  not  only  a  most  convenient  route  for  bring-, 
ing  supplies  to  their  armies  but  would  divide  the  col- 
onies into  two  groups  which  would  probably  mean  the 
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defeat  of  the  American  cause.  Not  only  in  division 
is  there  weakness,  but  in  this  case  a  chief  source  of  sup- 
plies and  men  for  the  American  armies  would  have 
been  cut  off.  Connecticut,  through  its  inventive  genius 
and  pioneering  industrialism  and  guided  by  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  led  all  of  the  colonies  in  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  and  men  in  proportion  to  its  population.  With 
the  exception  of  Virginia  and  Philadelphia  there  was 
no  region  in  the  thirteen  colonies  so  prolific  in  capacity 
for  leadership.  Moreover,  the  facilities  for  building 
ships  and  conducting  maritime  trade  had  given  the  in- 
dustrially-minded New  Englanders  an  incentive  for 
carrying  on  the  Revolution.  Division  doubtless  would 
have  been  a  death  blow  to  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  For  these  reasons  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  the 
British  general,  in  the  two  battles  of  Saratoga,  in- 
cluded among  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  in  the  world's 
history  prior  to  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  Benedict  Arnold's  plan  to  transfer  the  American 
fortress  at  West  Point  to  the  British  by  treachery  were 
crucial  events  in  "the  history  of  the  United  States. 

One  might  ask,  "What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Story  of  Stamford?"  Should  it  occur  to  the  reader 
sometime  to  drive  up  the  Westover  Road  for  three 
or  four  miles  he  would  come  to  the  unusually  well  pre- 
served remains  of  an  earthwork.  This  earthwork  was 
a  fort  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  as  a  part  of 
a  line  of  defense  having  one  end  on  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  other  on  Long  Island  Sound.  It  will  be  observed 
that  from  this  point  an  extended  view  is  had  in  several 
directions  and  particularly  toward  the  south.  While 
little  has  been  said  about  this  fort  in  history  because 
it  never  was  the  scene  of  battle,  yet  undoubtedly  it  did 
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serve  an  important  purpose  in  maintaining  the  line 
and  protecting  the  southwestern  corner  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  commanded  by  General  David  Waterbury, 
whose  name  we  have  seen  before  as  that  of  a  captain 
at  Ticonderoga.  At  different  times  as  many  as  eight 
hundred  men  were  garrisoned  here.  The  lack  of  rec- 
ords showing  what  its  name  may  have  been  led  E.  T. 
W.  Gillespie,  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Fort 
Waterbury.     It  has  since  been  named  Fort  Stamford. 

It  was  approximately  two  hundred  feet  square  not 
including  the  bastions.  The  line  of  fortifications  of 
which  it  was  a  part  included  a  central  earthwork  at 
North  Castle  with  the  camp  and  works  at  Redding  as 
a  reserve  station  in  its  rear,  and  extensive  works  at 
White  Plains.  It  terminated  at  Peekskill  on  the  Hud- 
son. The  well  in  the  centre  of  the  work  and  the 
trench  which  led  to  the  powder  magazine,  some  two 
hundred  yards  to  the  northwest,  are  still  easily  trace- 
able. 

It  is  by  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  importance 
of  this  line  of  earthworks  and  the  part  played  by  the 
fortification  to  the  west  of  Stamford  is  revealed.  When 
the  British  in  New  York  under  Tryon  wished  to  burn 
Danbury  with  its  stores  of  supplies  they  were  obliged 
to  approach  it  by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound,  moving 
around  the  southerly  end  and  out  of  gunshot  of  the 
fort.  Had  there  been  no  such  line  of  fortifications  he 
could  have  gone  up  the  Hudson  and  crossed  directly 
to  Danbury.  This  raid  occurred  in  April,  1777,  when, 
with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  and  twenty-five 
vessels,  he  landed  at  Compo  Beach,  Saugatuck,  April 
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26.  From  there  he  marched  inland  parallel  to  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  line  of  fortifications.  On  other  occasions 
when  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  Stratford  and  New  Haven 
were  considered  for  the  raids,  these  had  to  be  con- 
ducted by  water.  It  is  notable  that  the  expedition  to 
Danbury  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  enemy  reached 
the  interior  of  Connecticut.  The  return  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Compo  Beach  was  not  accomplished  without 
opposition.  Connecticut  troops  met  Tryon  at  Ridge- 
field.  Here  General  Wooster,  who  was  in  command, 
was  mortally  wounded  and  Benedict  Arnold  demon- 
strated his  fighting  qualities.  There  were  other  forays 
to  the  west  of  the  line.  Late  in  February,  1779,  Gen- 
eral Tryon  with  twelve  hundred  men  moved  from 
King's  Bridge  and  took  possession  of  Greenwich,  then 
known  as  Horseneck.  This  was  the  occasion  on  which 
General  Israel  Putnam,  then  present  in  Greenwich  with 
a  company  of  men,  following  a  skirmish,  rode  down 
the  hill  with  the  enemy  after  him  and  escaped  to  Stam- 
ford where  he  was  able  to  obtain  reinforcements  and 
return  to  assist  in  driving  Tryon  back  to  New  York. 
The  noted  Colonel  Tarleton  figured  in  an  attack  on 
this  line  when  he  was  sent  to  New  York  in  the  year 
1779  to  stop  the  depredations  in. Westchester  County 
by  Colonel  Sheldon's  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  in 
the  Continental  service.  Sheldon's  men  had  been  doing 
splendid  service  along  this  general  line  of  defense. 
Tarleton  raided  Pound  Ridge  and  Bedford.  Stamford, 
itself,  strategically  located  for  the  protection  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  line  to  the  Hudson  River,  was  never 
attacked  by  the  British,  but  continued  throughout  the 
war  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  supply  of  Hying  bodies 
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of  men  when  they  were  needed  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  for  sorties  on  Long  Island. 

One  of  the  earliest  services  performed  in  the  war 
by  Stamford  men  occurred  in  1776.  When  Washing- 
ton moved  the  army  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Colo- 
nel Charles  Webb  marched  to  his  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  there  were  two  companies  actively 
operating  under  Captain  Joseph  Hoyt.  A  third  com- 
pany was  organized  under  Colonel  David  Waterbury 
in  the  spring  of  1776.  In  June  of  this  same  year 
Colonel  Waterbury  was  made  a  brigadier  general. 
Colonel  Webb's  company  was  stationed  in  New  York 
for  a  considerable  time  in  1776.  Hundreds  of  Stam- 
ford men  participated  in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
Revolution. 

In  common  with  other  communities  Stamford  early 
began  to  take  its  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britian.  For  instance,  on  October  7, 
1774,  a  committee  was  named  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  supply  of  the  poor  in  the  colony  at  Boston. 

As  early  as  June,  1775,  less  than  two  months  after 
Lexington  and  Concord,  Colonel  Charles  Webb  was 
carrying  on  an  expedition  of  twenty4wo  days  duration 
in  conjunction  with  others  to  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga.  His  spirit  is  illustrated  in  that  he  joined  with 
six  others  in  signing  a  note  for  five  hundred  pounds  to 
raise  funds  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  Ap- 
proximately a  week  later  Colonel  Waterbury  reported 
his  command  at  Stamford  ready  for  orders  and  within 
four  days  Wooster  and  Waterbury's  men  were  called 
upon  to  march  within  five  miles  of  New  York  City, 
which  they  did.      In  the  latter  part  of  June,    1776, 
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General  Charles  Lee  was  for  a  short  time  In  Stamford 
with  twelve  hundred  Continental  troops.  General  Lee 
was  anxious  to  take  his  troops  to  New  York  whither 
Washington  was  bound. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Local  Episodes  and  Adventures  in  the 
Revolution 

The  proximity  of  Long  Island  Sound  gave  the 
patriots  of  Stamford  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
devotion  to  the  Revolutionary  cause.  The  enemy  often 
sent  vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  merchantmen,  up  the 
Sound  from  New  York.  It  devolved  upon  Stamford, 
so  near  the  debatable  ground,  to  assist  in  keeping  the 
waters  of  the  Sound  clear  of  such  unwelcome  visitors, 
always  full  of  menace  to  the  towns  further  east. 
Many  daring  deeds  were  performed  by  Stamford's 
boatmen.  One  of  the  most  courageous  of  these  was 
Captain  Ebenezer  Jones.  A  story  of  one  of  his  ex- 
ploits has  come  down  through  the  years. 

One  day  information  came  that  a  frigate  and  a 
sloop  of  war  belonging  to  the  enemy  were  lying  in 
Oyster  Bay,  across  the  Sound.  Captain  Jones  deter- 
mined to  take  the  sloop  with  his  whaleboat  fleet. 

Shortly  after  midnight  he,  with  his  little  flotilla, 
started  across  the  nine-mile  stretch  of  water.  He  saved 
the  strength  of  his  men  as  much  as  possible  by  making 
use  of  the  light  wind,  but  this  fell  before  daylight,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  row  into  the  harbor.  A  fog  had 
settled  down  over  the  bay,  which  helped  the  boatmen. 
Discovering  the  sloop's  anchorage.  Captain  Jones 
rowed  around  it  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning  with- 
out being  seen. 

128 
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He  was  at  length  discovered,  just  as  he  got  close 
alongside,  and  hailed: 

"Who's  there?" 

"A  friend." 

"A  friend  to  whom?" 

"I'll  let  you  know,"  responded  Jones,  as  he  clam- 
bered over  the  side  of  the  sloop.  "The  rebels  have 
been  rowing  around  the  bay  all  night,  and  you've 
known  nothing  about  it.  I'll  report  you  for  neglecting 
your  watch." 

By  this  time  the  men  from  the  boats  were  climbing 
up  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Jones  continued  storming 
away  at  the  officer  of  the  deck  for  his  negligence, 
while  the  officer,  thinking  that  he  had  run  afoul  of 
some  violent  old  Tory,  who  would  report  him  to  his 
commander,  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  He  assured 
the  rebel  captain  that  the  strictest  watch  had  been 
maintained,  and  begged  him  to  notice  the  order  on  the 
vessel,  and  to  observe  that  the  guns  were  trained,  and 
the  muskets  in  their  racks  ready  for  use.  A  number 
of  these  muskets  were  already  in  the  hands  of  Jones' 
men. 

Stamping  heavily  upon  the  deck,  the  prearranged 
signal,  his  boatmen  crowded  around,  and  the  sloop, 
with  her  score  of  guns,  was  in  their  possession. 

About  this  period  another  vessel  was  captured  in 
broad  daylight  by  whaleboat  men  in  the  narrows  below. 
The  crews  of  some  of  the  boats  climbed  over  the  sides 
to  the  deck,  while  from  one,  whose  rudder  had  been 
shot  away,  the  men  entered  the  cabin  windows  under 
the  stern,  and  met  the  crew  of  the  British  vessel,  driven 
below  by  men  from  the  other  boats.  After  a  short 
and  desperate   fight  with  broadswords   and  bayonets 
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in  the  cabin  the  crew  surrendered  and  the  vessel  was 
taken  to  Stamford. 

On  a  little  hillock  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Post 
Road  in  Darien  stands  a  small  brick  church,  with  bel- 
fry atop.  It  is  said  that  the  New  England  fathers 
always  built  their  churches  on  the  highest  accessible 
hills,  so  that  they  might  on  the  Sabbath  day  "ascend 
unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord."  This  hillock,  in  1781,  was 
the  scene  of  a  most  daring  foray  by  the  Tories  and 
the  British.  The  pastor  of  the  flock  which  gathered 
Sunday  by  Sunday  in  the  church  that  preceded  the 
present  brick  edifice,  the  Rev.  Moses  Mather,  was 
noted  for  his  fearless  patriotism.  There  were  many 
Tories  in  his  parish  and  congregation.  They  did  not 
like  his  "treasonable"  doctrine.  The  Revolutionary 
atmosphere  of  the  town  becoming  too  warm,  many  of 
them  went  to  Long  Island. 

Deep  in  the  woods,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
is  a  pile  of  rocks  known  as  "Tory's  Hole."  Here  there 
was  a  shallow  cavern,  where  the  Long  Island  Tories 
hid  supplies  for  their  brethren  who  still  remained  in 
the  town.  The  cavern  cannot  be  seen  now,  as  the  rocks 
which  formed  it  have  fallen  apart  into  a  rriound  of 
loose  pieces.  The  people  living  near  by  believe  that 
Nature  threw  down  the  rock  to  wipe  out  the  Tory 
haunt  and  express  judgment  upon  the  Tories  and  their 
deeds.  One  night,  many  years  ago,  they  say,  there 
was  a  thunder  storm,  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
lightning  seemed  to  stream  from  the  zenith  to  the 
horizon  in  every  direction,  and  the  thunder  encircled 
the  heavens  in  one  long  roar.  The  next  morning  it 
was  found  that  the  rocks  had  been  thrown  down. 

The  Tories,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes, 
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made  several  efforts,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
friends,  the  British,  to  obtain  revenge  upon  the  parson 
whose  treasonable  preaching  had  been  so  potent  in 
expelling  them  from  their  firesides.  One  night  eight 
Tories,  of  whom  five  were  Doctor  Mather's  parish- 
ioners, surrounded  the  parsonage  and  captured  the 
vigorous  old  domlne  and  four  of  his  sons,  and  took 
them  to  New  York.  They  succeeded  in  getting  away, 
however,  and  Doctor  Mather  came  back  increased  In 
his  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  July  22,  1781,  that  the  minister 
and  his  patriotic  congregation  were  attacked  by  the 
British  while  at  church  service.  The  leaders  in  the 
attacking  party  were  among  his  Tory  neighbors,  and 
their  efforts  were  directed  toward  paying  off  old  scores. 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  night  they  crossed  the 
Sound  In  several  boats,  bringing  with  them  a  number 
of  British  soldiers.  They  stealthily  secreted  themselves 
in  a  swamp  .a  few  rods  south  of  the  meeting  house, 
and  waited  for  the  congregation  to  assemble  for  morn- 
ing service.  The  face  of  each  person  was  scanned  as 
he  or  she  climbed  the  hill  to  the  church.  They  evi- 
dently were  looking  for  some  particular  person.  Just 
before  the  hour  for  the  church  service  a  slender  man, 
of  medium  stature,  about  sixty  years  old,  and  a  young 
man  passed  along  the  road.  The  former  wore  a  long, 
rounded  Quaker  coat,  fastened  with  a  row  of  large, 
shiny  brass  buttons,  which  extended  from  top  to 
bottom.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  The  coat,  known 
far  and  wide,  indicated  that  the  wearer  was  Doctor 
Mather,  the  man  whom  they  sought.  The  service 
began.  The  drone  of  the  clergyman's  voice  and  the 
hum  of  an  occasional  hymn  sung  by  the  unsuspecting 
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congregation  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  Sab- 
bath silence.  Still  the  Tories  did  not  move  to  draw 
the  cord  about  the  mouth  of  the  net.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing patriots,  whom  they  also  wished  to  capture,  were 
not  in  their  accustomed  places.  There  would  be  an- 
other service  in  the  afternoon.  So  they  waited.  The 
congregation  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  discuss  the 
events  of  the  week  as  usual,  and  broke  up,  the  members 
sauntering  away  to  partake  of  the  cold  luncheon  pre- 
pared by  the  frugal  housewives. 

Again  they  assembled.  The  leaders  were  there.  The 
venerable  clergyman  had  just  read  from  his  worn 
Bible  the  words,  "The  Lord  is  my  Rock  and  my  fort- 
ress, and  my  deliverer;  my  buckler,  and  the  horn  of 
my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower.  I  will  call  upon  the 
Lord,  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised;  so  shall  I  be  saved 
from  my  enemies,"  when  from  the  doorway  the  voice 
of  a  well  known  Tory  neighbor.  Captain  Frost,  sum- 
moned the  domine  and  his  congregation  to  surrender. 
Small  opportunity  had  been  left  for  the  congregation 
to  escape,  for  the  British  soldiers  had  been  placed 
around  the  church.  Consternation  seized  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Four  youths,  who  had  observed  from  their  seats 
near  the  door  the  line  of  troops  drawing  about  the 
church,  fled  before  the  Tory  leader  could  stop  them, 
and  escaped.  Another  lad,  the  son  of  the  clergyman, 
seized  his  hat  and  made  for  the  door,  where  he  en- 
countered a  levelled  gun,  the  holder  of  which  insult- 
ingly remarked,  "There,  Lve  got  you  now!" 

"Not  yet,"  was  the  lad's  reply,  as  he  struck  down 
the  gun  and  dodged  through  the  door. 

A  shot  followed  the  fleeing  youth,  but  he,  too,  es- 
caped.   The   ball   wounded  his   heel,  leaving   a   scar 
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which  was  to  remain  through  his  life.  Another  man 
escaped  with  a  wound  in  his  leg,  and  a  woman  who 
was  screening  a  boy  beneath  the  seat  was  wounded  in 
the  breast  by  a  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  a  Tory 
neighbor. 

With  derisive  jeers  the  old  pastor  was  called  down 
from  the  pulpit  and  placed  in  the  van  of  the  column 
of  male  members  of  the  congregation,  who  had  been 
lined  up  and  tied  arm  to  arm.  After  taking  from  men 
and  women  alike  their  valuables  and  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  horses  tied  near  the  church,  the  Tories 
started  their  male  prisoners  off  for  the  shore,  leaving 
the  women  in  care  of  the  rear  guard.  The  fifty  men 
svere  taken  to  Lloyd's  Neck,  Long  Island,  where 
twenty-four  of  them  were  released  to  return  home  on 
parole.  The  others  were  put  below  decks  on  a  brig 
and  sent  to  New  York,  where  they  were  confined  in 
the  Provost  Prison,  in  the  care  of  the  notorious  Cun- 
ningham. Here  they  remained  until  December  27  of 
the  same  year,  when  the  nineteen  who  survived  the 
horrors  of  the  prison  were  exchanged.  Doctor  Mather 
returned  to  his  parish  and  took  up  his  work.  Here 
he  labored  until  1806,  when  he  died,  after  leading  his 
church  for  over  sixty-four  years. 

The  Tories  were  constantly  going  back  and  forth 
between  Darien  and  the  Long  Island  shore.  Forty- 
one  Tories,  it  is  said,  left  the  town  and  settled  on 
Lloyd's  Neck,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound.  This 
point  they  made  a  base  from  which  to  plunder  their 
old  neighbors.  Their  sympathizers  in  the  town  assisted 
them  in  their  depredations.  One  of  these,  Daniel 
Gorham,  lived  near  the  old  mill  in  a  house  still  stand- 
ing.    He  sheltered  any  Tory  In  danger  of  capture  and 
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helped  him,  if  occasion  demanded,  to  get  out  of  the 
town  safely.  These  Tory  visits  from  Long  Island 
made  it  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  American  cause 
to  use  great  vigilance  in  protecting  their  portion  of 
the  shore  line. 

One  night,  as  Deacon  Joseph  Mather  and  Captain 
Slason  were  watching  a  certain  cove,  they  observed 
in  the  darkness  a  small  boat  stealing  along  over  the 
water.  There  were  two  men  in  it.  Their  apparent 
effort  to  row  without  making  a  noise  decided  the  good 
deacon  and  his  friend  that  this  boat  was  worth  watch- 
ing. They  crept  noiselessly  down  to  the  beach,  where 
it  was  evident  that  the  men  would  land,  and,  hiding 
behind  a  convenient  bush,  waited.  The  boat  grated 
on  the  bottom. 

"S'sh!"  whispered  one  of  the  boatmen.  "We've  got 
to  go  carefully.  When  we  were  over  here  last  those 
— ^rebels  were  watching  pretty  closely.  They  sleep  with 
their  ears  to  the  ground." 

The  rtien  stepped  out  into  the  shallow  water  and 
the  lightened  boat  lifted  from  the  sandy  bottom.  They 
dragged  it  after  them  to  the  shore.  The  men  behind 
the  bush  recognized  the  two  as  old  acquaintances  and 
Tories.  The  boatmen  leaned  over  to  take  out  some 
things  which  they  had  brought  to  trade  with  their 
friends.  Deacon  Mather  and  the  Captain  stepped  out 
from  their  shelter.  One  of  the  Tories  heard  them  and 
grabbed  up  a  gun  he  had  dropped  at  his  side.  Turning 
quickly,  he  aimed  it  at  the  Deacon. 

*'Deacon,"  said  he,  "this  thing  might  as  well  be 
settled  here.  You  come  a  step  further  and  I'll  shoot. 
This  ain't  no  time  for  foolin'.  You've  chosen  your 
part,  and  we've  decided  to  stand  by  the  old  ship.    I 
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hate  to  shoot  an  old  acquaintance,  but  I  may  have  to." 

The  deacon  did  not  respond  but  made  a  dive  for 
the  gun.  Grasping  the  barrel  and  pushing  the  muzzle 
up,  he  twisted  to  the  right  and  left  as  if  he  were  break- 
ing a  piece  of  wire  and  pulling  at  the  same  time.  The 
Tory  seemed  to  be  no  match  for  the  muscular  deacon 
in  strength,  and  the  gun  was  soon  in  the  latter's  hands. 

"Now  get,"  ordered  the  deacon.  "We  don't  want 
any  such  miserable  wretches  as  you  around  here — 
plunderers  of  your  neighbors." 

There  was  nothing  for  the  Tories  to  do  but  get 
into  their  boat  and  row  away,  which  they  did. 

Deacon  Mather  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up 
a  picturesque  lane-like  road  known  as  Gracious  Street, 
which  followed  an  old  deer  path  up  Pine  Brook,  or 
Good  Wives'  River,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  because 
of  the  hospitable  housewives  who  lived  near  its  banks. 
For  the  time  being  the  muscular  deacon's  home  was 
made  use  of  as  a  safe  deposit  vault  for  the  silverware 
of  the  community,  as  its  distance  from  the  shore  seemed 
to  make  it  reasonably  safe  from  discovery.  But  the 
Tories  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the  silverware  of  the 
village  and  who  were  likely  to  own  articles  of  such 
metal.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  decide  where  it 
was  likely  to  be  put  for  safe  keeping.  One  day,  a 
number  of  them,  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets, 
appeared  before  the  good  deacon's  house.  Only  Mrs. 
Mather  was  at  home. 

"Sorry  to  disturb  you,  my  dear  woman,  but  we  have 
a  little  errand  here  which  must  be  carried  out,"  said 
the  leader  of  the  party.  "We  have  an  idea  that  a 
few  pieces  of  silverware  are  hidden  about  here.  We 
are  looking  for  just  such  articles.  The  expenses  of  thi§ 
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little  rebellion,  you  know,  deplete  the  King's  pocket- 
book,  although  I  must  say  this  ain't  for  the  King's 
pocket.  We  can't  live  here  and  we  have  to  live  some- 
where and  somehow.  We'll  trouble  you,  madam,  to 
show  us  the  silverware.  And  while  you  are  about  it 
you  might  set  out  a  little  supper  for  us  on  the  kitchen 
table.   We  ain't  so  particular  where  we  eat." 

The  others  of  the  group  assented  to  the  suggestion. 

"You  might  make  it  a  hot  supper.  I  see  you've  got 
a  fire,"  added  one  of  them. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  the  silver  first,  though,"  said 
the  leader.  "We  can  eat  better  when  we  know  that  our 
work  has  been  well  done." 

The  good  woman  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  so  she 
led  the  way  to  the  hiding  place  of  the  treasure,  and 
afterwards  cooked  a  meal  to  order  for  her  unwelcome 
guests.  They  then  went  away  without  further  molest- 
ing her. 

Among  the  most  important  and  exciting  forays  or- 
ganized with  Stamford  as  a  base  were  those  conducted 
by  Major,  afterwards  Colonel,  Benjamin  Tallmadge. 
Tallmadge  was  one  of  the  dashing  figures  on  the 
American  side  of  the  war.  Born  at  Brookhaven,  Suf- 
folk County,  Long  Island,  on  February  25,  1754,  he 
was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Tallmadge, 
was  the  settled  minister  at  Brookhaven,  while  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith  of 
White  Plains.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
he  entered  Yale  College  in  1769  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years!  He  received  his  first  degree  and  was  Class 
Orator  in  1773  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  On  leaving 
Yale  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  high  school 
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at  Wethersfield.  He  was  here  when  the  war  broke 
out.  Captain  Chester  of  Wethersfield,  a  friend,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Con- 
tinental troops,  offered  him  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
with  the  duties  of  adjutant.  The  offer  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. His  commission,  signed  by  Governor  Trum- 
bull, bore  date  of  June  26,  1776. 

An  adjutant's  duties  were  too  tame  for  so  ardent 
a  spirit.  He  became  Increasingly  serviceable  to  the 
American  cause  In  conducting  special  expeditions  call- 
ing for  speed,  resourcefulness,  and  quickness  of  deci- 
sion. He  was  only  twenty-five  years  old  when.  In  1779, 
he  brought  about  two  hundred  British  and  Tory 
prisoners  from  Lloyd's  Neck,  Long  Island,  Into  Stam- 
ford with  a  force  of  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
One  of  his  most  useful  services  to  the  country  was 
that  which  through  his  quickness  of  perception  of  a 
situation  led  to  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  Major 
Andre,  while  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  the  British 
lines  and  New  York  with  the  papers  given  to  him  by 
Benedict  Arnold  for  the  transfer  of  the  key  fortifica- 
tion of  West  Point  to  the  British.  Andre  had  been 
found  by  three  men  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  on  his  way 
south.  Lieutenant-colonel  Jameson  in  command  of  the 
camp  at  North  Castle  failed  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  capture  and  the  Adjutant-general  of  the 
British  army  was  being  forwarded  to  General  Arnold. 
The  early  return  of  Major  Tallmadge  and  his  prompt 
recogoition  of  the  Importance  of  the  prisoner  led  to  the 
latter's  being  brought  back  to  camp.  This  prevented  the 
possible  release  by  Arnold  and  the  probable  transfer 
of  the  fortification  and  the  command  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  to  the  British.    The  fortunate  arrival  of  Tall- 
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madge  led  to  the  detention  of  Andre  and  his  subsequent 
conviction  as  a  spy  and  his  execution.  Tallmadge  had 
close  contact  with  Andre  until  he  was  hung.  He  be- 
came much  attached  to  this  lovable  young  British 
officer,  as  did  other  American  officers  who  came  to 
know  him. 

The  successful  capture  of  the  Tory  raiders  at 
Lloyd's  Neck  was  among  the  more  brilliant  and  dra- 
matic of  the  minor  achievements  of  the  war.  Major 
Tallmadge,  who  was  honored  with  the  special  con- 
fidence of  Washington,  formulated  the  plan  for  cap- 
turing the  marauding  Tories  and  put  it  into  execution 
by  bringing  together  on  Shippan  Point  on  the  night  of 
September  5,  1779,  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
picked  men.  A  supply  of  suitable  boats  had  been 
drawn  up  on  the  strand  in  readiness  for  the  expedition. 
It  was  just  becoming  dark  when  at  eight  o'clock  the 
men  entered  their  boats  and  started  across  the  Sound. 
It  required  only  two  hours  to  reach  Lloyd's  Neck  where 
the  enemy  was  so  completely  surprised  that  he  sur- 
rendered with  practically  no  resistance.  The  number 
of  boats  brought  along  was  sufficient  to  transport  all 
the  prisoners  back  across  the  Sound  to  Stamford  where 
the  expedition  landed  about  daybreak  without  losing 
a  single  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  years  of  the  war, 
Major  Tallmadge  continued  to  conduct  similar  dash- 
ing exploits  across  the  Sound  with  almost  equally 
notable  results.  Two  of  these  had  their  bases  at  points 
east  of  Stamford,  but  one  of  the  most  ambitious  was 
that  planned  for  December  7,  1782.  In  the  fall  of 
1782  a  considerable  number  of  British  light  horse  with 
a  force  of  infantry  had  established  quarters  at  Hunt- 
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ington,  Long  Island,  for  the  winter.  Tallmadge,  now 
a  colonel,  obtained  a  personal  Interview  with  General 
Washington  with  the  object  of  gaining  permission  to 
organize  and  conduct  an  expedition  against  the  enemy 
at  Huntington.  This  was  granted  by  Washington  on 
condition  that  the  plan  should  not  be  carried  out  until 
he  had  communicated  the  exact  date  on  which  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made. 

Colonel  Tallmadge  assembled  a  force  of  seven  hun- 
dred men  on  the  west  of  Shippan  Point  approximately 
where  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club  now  stands.  In  order 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  project,  which  came  to  light 
later  as  a  part  of  a  plan  of  Washington  for  attacking 
the  British  in  New  York,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
troops  to  be  utilized  by  Tallmadge  should  not  assemble 
at  the  place  of  embarkation  until  the  date  of  its  execu- 
tion. It  appears  that  It  was  Washington's  intention  to 
throw  a  large  detachment  of  his  army  below  Fort 
Washington  on  Manhattan  Island  while  the  main  body 
moved  down  to  Fort  Independence  and  King's  Bridge. 
In  the  meantime  Colonel  Tallmadge's  raid  on  Hunting- 
ton would  keep  the  British  forces  at  that  point  oc- 
cupied and  prevent  them  from  joining  the  main  body 
in  New  York.  This  was  the  reason  for  delaying 
the  execution  of  the  plan  until  the  date  assigned  by 
General  Washington.  In  due  course  word  was  received 
from  Washington  naming  the  night  of  December  7. 

On  that  evening  the  different  detachments  detailed 
to  serve  in  the  expedition  met  for  the  first  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stamford.  They  moved  from  Stamford 
down  to  Shippan  Point  where  Tallmadge  had  ordered 
the  boats  to  be  in  readiness.  Upon  arrival  at  the  shore 
and  observing  the  number  of  boats,  the  officers  of  the 
different   detachments   began   to   suspect   that   a    con- 
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siderable  enterprise  was  in  view.  The  entire  force  had 
assembled  on  the  shore  before  the  sun  set.  The 
weather  was  somewhat  severe,  so  he  ordered  the  little 
army  to  parade  where  the  boats  were  drawn  up.  The 
platoons  were  assigned  to  the  different  boats  but  before 
one  half  the  troops  had  embarked,  Colonel  Tallmadge 
observed  a  squall  of  wind  arising  from  the  west  accom- 
panied by  rain.  Its  violence  made  It  necessary  to  halt 
and  disembark  the  men.  The  wind  and  rain,  mixed 
with  snow,  were  so  violent  that  the  boats  were  drawn 
up  and  turned  over  to  serve  as  shelter  and  protection. 
The  storm  cleared  by  morning  but  the  Sound  was  so 
rough,  being  a  perfect  foam,  that  It  was  felt  no  boat 
could  live  In  it  or  keep  above  water  for  more  than  five 
minutes.  The  wind  continued  throughout  the  day  abat- 
ing, however,  somewhat,  at  sunset  so  that  the  troops 
again  were  ordered  to  parade.  A  few  of  the  boats  were 
launched,  but  the  wind  rising  again  they  were  not  put 
to  service.  The  second  night  was  spent  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first. 

The  following  day  Colonel  Tallmadge  received  in- 
formation that  three  boats  from  Long  Island  had  taken 
refuge  on  one  of  the  Norwalk  islands  a  few  miles  to 
the  eastward,  windbound  and  unable  to  return.  Later 
in  the  day  the  wind  and  sea  smoothed  down  some- 
what. The  enemy's  boats  appeared  on  the  Sound  re- 
turnihg  to  Long  Island.  Colonel  Tallmadge  ordered 
six  of  his  best  boats  with  sails  to  be  manned.  Captain 
Brewster,  an  experienced  sailor,  was  directed  to  seek 
out  the  enemy  and  if  possible  capture  the  boats.  The 
boats  put  off.  Although  their  course  was  before  the 
wind  three  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  return.  The 
enemy,  observing  three  boats  bearing  down  upon  him, 
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pressed  all  sail  as  well  as  oars.  Captain  Brewster 
steered  his  course  so  judiciously  that  before  the  middle 
of  the  Sound  was  reached  he  fell  in  with  two  of  the 
enemy's  heaviest  craft  and  engaged  with  great  fury. 
The  first  fire  felled  every  man  in  one  of  the  boats, 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Brewster  himself 
received  a  ball  in  his  breast  which  passed  through  his 
body.  However,  he  captured  two  boats,  only  one 
escaping.  Although  he  was  supposed  to  be  mortally 
wounded,  he  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age. 

On  the  third  night,  still  anxious  to  carry  out  his 
plan,  Colonel  Tallmadge  once  more  made  preparations 
to  embark  the  troops.  Again  the  wind  rose  furiously. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  enemy's  boats  had 
escaped  and  had  probably  given  information  that  a 
body  of  troops  was  on  Shippan  Point,  he  gave  over 
the  expedition.  The  next  day  he  ordered  the  detach- 
ment away  from  Shippan  and  marched  it  to  camp.  On 
this  date,  December  8,  he  says  in  his  memoirs,  "I  made 
my  report  to  General  Washington,  more  severely  mor- 
tified than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life.  A  letter  from 
the  General,  dated  December  10,  fully  approving  my 
conduct  served  to  raise  my  spirits  again. 

"What  added  greatly  to  my  mortification  was  the 
knowledge  that  my  enterprise  was  part  of  another, 
much  more  important,  on  the  North  River  and  below 
Fort  Was'hington,  as  already  stated;  but  I  soon  learned 
that  this  enterprise  failed  also.  On  the  day  previous 
to  the  evening  when  the  troops  were  to  have  passed 
down  the  river,  some  British  ships  anchored  above  Fort 
Washington,  so  that  no  boats  could  pass  by  them  un- 
discovered.   I  cannot  but  say  that  even  this  great  dis- 
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appointment  gave  me  some  relief  under  my  own  Provi- 
dential prevention.  But  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  fact  that  when  these  two  attempts  were  to  have 
been  made,  in  which  doubtless  many  lives  would  have 
been  lost,  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  had  been 
actually  signed.  This  fact  of  course  was  not  then 
known  to  us." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Loyalists 

In  practically  all  communities  In  Connecticut  and  the 
other  New  England  colonies  there  were  able  men, 
often  among  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  class,  who  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  popular  efforts  to  twist  the 
lion's  tail  and  obtain  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  Such  a  condition  is  sure  to  be  found  when- 
ever strong  action  is  undertaken  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem.  It  is  the  nature  of  human  beings  to  divide 
into  liberal  and  conservative  groups,  one  striving  for 
a  forward  movement  and  the  adoption  of  energetic 
means  of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  and  the  other 
more  content  with  things  as  they  are  and  aiming  to 
make  progress  only  through  established  channels  and 
in  ways  that  will  conserve  what  is.  This  was  true  in 
the  early  days  of  the  American  Revolution.  These 
Conservatives  were  generally  called  Tories.  They  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  King  George  and  the  maintenance 
of  political  relations  with  the  mother  country.  These 
Loyalists  usually  included  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
which  was  natural,  because  the  one  whose  position  calls 
for  the  taking  of  an  oath  to  support  the  titular  head 
of  government,  such  as  the  King  of  England,  must  find 
it  difficult  to  abandon  his  allegiance  of  many  years 
standing.  All  that  he  has  is  wrapped  up  in  it.  It  may 
therefore  be  repeated  that  only  one  of  the  Colonial  gov- 
ernors remained  in  office  throughout  the  Revolution. 
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That  one  was  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut. 

The  continuing  hatred  of  those  who  refused  to  sup- 
port the  Colonial  cause  and  maintained  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown  was  revealed  many  times,  even 
at  the  close  of  the  war  when  several  of  the  returning 
Tories  were  welcomed  to  hospitable  suits  of  tar  and 
feathers. 

Considerable  numbers  of  Tories  found  refuge  on 
Long  Island  within  the  British  lines  and  in  West- 
chester County  where  some  of  the  younger  men  formed 
De  Lancey's  famous  corps  of  light  dragoons.  A  re- 
monstrance was  signed  on  January  2,  1782,  by  thirty- 
seven  Stamford  and  Greenwich  men  against  permitting 
the  return  as  citizens  of  either  town,  of  those  who  had 
served  with  that  "most  Infamous  banditti  called  De 
Lancey's  Corps."  De  Lancey,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
leading  families  of  Westchester  County,  all  through 
the  war,  had  enthusiastically  and  recklessly  conducted 
forays  throughout  the  county,  the  home  of  his  family. 
His  familiarity  with  the  topography  of  the  county  en- 
abled him  to  render  effective  service  to  the  invaders. 
Many  of  the  Tories  shared  In  the  forays  upon  their 
old  home  communities,  pei^haps,  because  of  that  trait 
in  human  nature  that  makes  the  hate  of  brothers 
violent  and  reckless.  To  De  Lancey  the  neighborhood 
was  never  congenial  after  the  war  and  he  found  It  con- 
venient to  retire  to  Nova  Scotia. 

He  was  not  the  only  Loyalist  In  this  category.  There 
were  others  from  Stamford  and  the  neighborhood  and 
many  from  other  towns  who  sought  homes  under  the 
British  flag  In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  else- 
where in   Canada.    In   1783   the   town  of  Stamford 
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passed  a  vote  directing  the  selectmen  "to  warn  out 
of  this  town  all  those  persons  who  have  heretofore  put 
and  screened  themselves  under  the  power  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  together  with  all  other  unwholesome 
inhabitants,  and  to  see  that  they  are  kept  out  as  the 
law  directs."  It  took  many  years  for  the  animosities 
developed  between  former  fellow  citizens  over  the 
issues  of  the  Revolution  to  disappear. 

Stamford's  list  of  men  who  participated  on  the  side 
of  the  colonies  is  a  long  one.  It  contains  more  than 
three  hundred  names,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  male 
population,  and  one  which  helps  to  support  the  state- 
ment that  the  colony  of  Connecticut  furnished  more 
men  to  the  American  cause,  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, than  did  any  of  the  other  thirteen  colonies. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  number  of  Loyalists,  or 
those  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  English  King, 
was  large  enough  to  help  settle  two  Canadian  prov- 
inces. New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Stamford's 
list  of  Loyalists  together  with  notes  about  some  of 
them  fills  nearly  seven  pages  of  Huntington's  History 
of  Stamford.  At  that  time  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  communicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which 
was  then  the  Church  of  England. 

The  proportion  of  those  who  wished  things  to  re- 
main as  they  were  and  favored  the  British  cause  and 
King  was  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  those  who 
believed  in  colonial  independence  to  carry  out  their 
plans.  In  the  early  days  of  the  struggle  they  opposed 
enlistments  in  the  Army  for  Independence,  they  aided 
those  who  had  been  drafted  to  escape  from  service 
after  they  had  been  sworn  in  to  it.  The  story  is  told 
of  the  drafting  of  a  boy  named  Gilbert  Scofield  who. 
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while  on  the  march  to  New  York  with  other  recruits, 
was  pursued  by  his  father  on  horseback.  The  latter 
was  notoriously  opposed  to  the  war.  He  found  his 
son  and  adroitly  succeeded  in  putting  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  deserters. 
Safety  lay  alone  on  the  British  side  of  the  lines,  so 
the  youth  was  transferred  to  that  side  where,  for 
nearly  two  years,  he  rendered  such  service  as  his  years 
and  ability  permitted. 

Other  cases  were  those  of  Isaac  Quintard  and  Fyler 
Dibble,  both  of  whom  were  captains  of  separate  mili- 
tary companies  in  Stamford.  Despite  this  fact  in 
March,  1775,  they  both  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  several  barrels  of  gunpowder  for  the 
use  of  the  government  of  the  colony. 

Among  those  who,  early  In  1776,  signed  a  paper 
pledging  themselves  "to  assist  the  King  and  his  vile 
minions  In  their  wicked,  oppressive  schemes  to  enslave 
the  American  Colonies,"  were  Munson  Jarvis  and 
David  Picket.  They  were  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  of  Inspection  April  3,  to  answer  for 
this  and  their  efforts  to  discourage  military  prepara- 
tion and  to  dissuade  persons  from  observing  the  orders 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  Mr.  Jarvis  prepared  a 
confession  In  which  he  expressed  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done  and  promised  to  obey  all  orders  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  except  such  as  violated  a  "religious 
tie  of  conscience."  Mr.  Picket  also  confessed  and  said 
that  henceforth  he  would  "conduct  himself  agreeably 
to  the  good  and  wholesome  laws  and  rules  now  in  the 
colonies,  which  may  be  for  the  good  of  his  country." 

These  qualifications  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  com- 
mittee. They  were  asked  to  define  what  they  meant  by 
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the  "tie  of  conscience,"  and  the  laws  "for  the  good 
of  the  country."  They  rephed  that  they  could  not  join  in 
"pursuing  the  measure"  adopted  by  the  Congress.  The 
committee  therefore  considered  their  promises  unsatis- 
factory, sustained  the  charges  and  voted  to  advertise 
them  as  enemies  of  their  country.  The  sentence  ended 
thus :  "and  we  hereby  recommend  it  to  all  persons  to 
break  oiff  all  commerce  and  dealing  with  them,  and  to 
treat  them  agreeably  to  the  resolve  of  Congress  for 
those  who  are  deemed  enemies  of  their  country." 

The  strength  of  the  opposition  was  such  that  the 
Assembly  for  the  State,  in  December,  1775,  passed 
an  act  restraining  and  punishing  persons  inimical  to 
the  liberties  of  this  and  the  rest  of  the  united  colonies. 
This  act  made  it  a  treasonable  offence  to  "libel  or  de- 
fame any  of  the  resolves  of  the  Congress  of  the  united 
colonies  or  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  this  assembly, 
which  are  made  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  same."  Those  found  guilty 
were  to  be  disarmed  and  not  permitted  to  fill  any  civil 
or  military  office.  It  was  also  permissible  to  punish 
them  by  fine,  imprisonment  or  disfranchisement.  The 
Tories  were  just  as  earnest  and  honest  as  were  the 
British  themselves  in  opposing  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies.  By  tongue  and  pen  and  arms  and 
men  they  expressed  themselves.  In  numbers  they  were 
sufficient  to  furnish  whole  regiments  to  the  British 
armies. 

Many  incidents  can  be  found  to  illustrate  the  bitter- 
ness existing  between  neighbors  and  the  willingness  of 
.each  to  attempt  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  other.  Five 
jo£  the  eight  agents  of  the  British  engaged  in  the  plan 
^f^Fvllie^  capture  of  the  patriotic  Doctor  Mather  in 
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Darien  were  parishioners  Who  disagreed  with  his  tenets 
of  belief.  They  felt  that  by  aiding  in  his  capture  and 
imprisonment  they  were  helping  their  king. 

The  opposition  of  the  Loyalists  continued  through 
the  war,  until  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  cause  of 
Independence  was  likely  to  win.  As  late  as  1781-2 
it  was  strong.  When  Tryon's  forces  landed  at  Compo 
Beach  on  their  way  to  Danbury  two  of  the  Loyalists 
of  the  town  piloted  some  of  his  men  to  the  best  farms 
of  the  neighborhood  in  search  of  plunder. 

A  story  with  a  romantic  side  that  tends  to  soften 
one's  feelings  toward  the  particular  Loyalist  is  told 
of  David  Newman  and  his  son  Joshua.  There  appears 
to  be  nothing  in  the  records  against  David  as  a  Loyal- 
ist. Joshua,  however,  felt  that  he  wanted  to  be  with 
the  British  on  Long  Island,  so  he  crossed  the  Sound. 
As  may  happen  under  such  circumstances  he  met  a 
young  lady  who  sympathized  with  him  and  they  duly 
fell  in  love  with  each  other.  This  strengthened  the 
bonds  which  held  him  to  the  King's  cause.  A  wedding 
day  was  named.  Joshua  was  anxious  to  return  home 
that  he  might  apprise  his  parents  of  the  new  step  he 
was  about  to  take.  He  reached  his  old  home  in  Stam- 
ford safely,  but  his  presence  was  suspected  by  those 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  cause.  The  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  these  patriotic  citizens.  The 
anxious  parents,  however,  had  so  cleverly  screened 
their  boy  that  he  could  not  be  found.  The  lad  escaped. 
David,  the  father,  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
shielding  his  son  and  thus  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  Although  there  was  no  evidence  of  per- 
sonal disloyalty  he  remained  in  confinement  in  the 
county  jail  until  the  jailor  had  testified  to  his  loyalty 
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and  uncomplaining  readiness  to  suffer  yet  longer  if  his 
townsmen  so  required.   Then  he  was  released. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Tories  divided  into  two 
groups,  those  who  wished  to  continue  to  live  in  their 
old  home  towns,  and  those  in  w'hom  the  antipathies 
were  so  great  that  they  could  not  abide  with  their  old 
neighbors.  In  Stamford  a  number  of  the  former  were 
young  men  who  had  gone  over  to  the  British  service 
or  had  been  taken  by  their  parents.  In  some  cases 
parents  were  anxious  to  have  them  back  again.  A 
"blacklist"  of  Tories  had  been  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  legislature  following  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  British  in  the  Middlesex  parish, 
now  Darien.  The  duty  of  this  committee  was  that  of 
reporting  all  dangerous  persons  in  Stamford.  It  con- 
tained sixteen  names.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  that 
one  Loyalist,  Joseph  Ferris,  ^vas  given  a  bath  in  the 
mill  pond  and  a  suit  of  tar  and  feathers. 

After  the  war  many  of  the  Tories  renounced  their 
old  homes  and  went  to  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  to  live.  Occasionally  through  the  next  fifty  years 
the  love  of  the  early  associations  exerted  itself  and  they 
sought  opportunities  to  return  to  visit  the  old  home 
scenes. 


CHAPTER  XV 

CrYSTALIZATION  of  THE;  NeW  FrEEDOM 

The  close  of  the  war  and  the  estabhshment  of  a 
firmer  federal  government  opened  the  door  for  the 
expansion  everywhere  of  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  thirteen  colonies.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
the  people  of  Connecticut.  Settled  by  men  of  ambition, 
ability,  capacity  for  leadership,  and  inspired  by  the 
pioneering  spirit,  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  they  began  to  look  toward  the  West  for 
a  fresh  field  of  endeavor.  They  had  had  some  experi- 
ence In  the  settlement  of  external  territory. 

Connecticut,  through  Its  grant  from  the  King  of 
England,  was  three  thousand  miles  long,  a  strip  the 
width  of  the  colony  extending  westward  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  King  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  these 
grants,  apparently,  for  soon  after  the  charter  was 
granted,  Charles  gave  his  brother,  James,  the  Dutch 
Colony  of  New  Netherlands,  afterwards  named  New 
York,  In  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  thus  Interfering 
with  the  continuity  of  Connecticut.  In  1681,  William 
Penn  received  from  King  Charles  a  grant  of  land  which 
became  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut  had  held  that  It 
owned  the  northern  two-fifths  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
strip  contained.  It  was  afterwards  discovered.  Important 
coal.  Iron  and  oil  deposits. 

The  Colony  of  Connecticut  did  not  intend  to  allow 
its  claims  to  fall  dormant  so.  In  1753,  a  movement  was 
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started  in  Windham  County  to  colonize  the  Wyoming 
Country,  as  the  Pennsylvania  strip  was  called.  The 
following  year  the  Susquehanna  Company  was  formed, 
with  nearly  seven  hundred  members,  of  whom  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  were  from  Connecticut.  Some  of 
these  were  Stamford  men.  Among  them  was  Abraham 
Davenport.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Five  Nations 
in  1754  covering  a  tract  of  land  whose  boundary  began 
at  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Connecticut,  extended  along  the  Susque- 
hanna River  to  the  present  northern  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, thence  ran  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
west,  turned  south  to  the  forty-first  degree  and  thence 
back  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Two  thousand  pounds 
was  paid  to  the  Five  Nations.  The  General  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  supported  this  action  with  the  proviso 
that  the  approval  of  the  King  should  also  be  obtained. 
As  might  be  expected,  Pennsylvania  objected.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  surveyors  were  sent  out  by  the 
Company  and  the  tracts  plotted.  Settlement  on  the 
Delaware  River  began  in  1757  and  on  the  Susquehanna 
Purchase  in  -1762.  There  were  conflicts  between  the 
settlers  and  the  Pennsylvania  men.  In  a  short  time  the 
number  of  Connecticut  men  increased  to  upwards  of 
three  thousand.  The  claim  of  the  colony  to  territory 
was  maintained  by  the  Connecticut  Assembly  in  1771, 
when  a  resolution  was  passed  supporting  the  charter 
limits  west  of  the  Delaware.  Three  years  later,  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  Susque- 
hanna district  was  set  apart  under  town  government 
and  given  the  name  of  Westmoreland.  It  was  made 
a  part  of  Litchfield  County  and  its  deputies  took  their 
places  in  the  Connecticut  legislature.    In  1776,  West- 
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moreland  was  established  as  a  county  in  which  Con- 
necticut laws  and  taxes  were  enforced  and  courts  set 
up.  The  24th  Connecticut  Regiment  was  raised  there 
for  the  Continental  Army.  The  Continental  Congress 
refusing  to  allow  the  men  from  Westmoreland  to  re- 
turn home,  in  July,  1778,  a  band  of  Tories  and  Indians 
fell  upon  the  defenceless  settlement.  The  old  men  and 
boys  fought  until  half  their  number  had  been  cut  down. 
The  women  and  children  were  spared  for  the  horrors 
of  the  overland  retreat  to  Connecticut,  and  the  new 
county  disappeared.  Following  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  Con- 
necticut settlement.  In  return  for  certain  claims  the 
United  States  Government  gave  to  Connecticut,  In  the 
western  part  of  Ohio,  a  tract  about  the  size  of  Wyom- 
ing. It  was  known  as  the  Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve. 

After  the  Revolution  many  Connecticut  men  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  territory  beyond  the  Alleghenles. 
They  were  weary  of  the  stony  pastures  of  New  Eng- 
land. .  The  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler  of  Killlngly,  Con- 
necticut, a  doctor,  scientist  and  diplomat,  it  has  been 
stated,  strongly  influenced  Congress  by  his  brilliant 
persuasiveness  In  the  interests  of  Ohio  through  the 
framing  of  the  so-called  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 
In  It  was  provided  that  slavery  should  be  excluded 
and  a  university  be  established  in  the  new  territory. 
After  Anthony  Wayne's  campaign  in  1794,  which  sub- 
dued the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  Connecticut 
took  steps  toward  the  settlement  of  the  territory.  In 
1795  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  ordinance  ap- 
proving the  sale  of  the  land  and  entrusting  the  opera- 
tion to  eight  men,  one  from  each  Connecticut  county. 
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General  Moses  Cleaveland,  a  lawyer  In  Canterbury, 
Connecticut,  magnetic,  able,  decisive  and  patriotic,  was 
chosen  as  the  representative  and  agent  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  formed  to  sell  the  forest  lands 
to  settlers.  To  his  energy  and  ability  Is  to  be  credited 
the  founding  of  the  city  in  the  Western  Reserve  which 
bears  his  name. 

The  first  migratory  expedition  to  the  country  was 
organized  in  the  winter  of  1795-6.  The  picturesque 
and  dramatic  journey  of  the  settlers  was  reminiscent 
of  the  march  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists  to 
the  Connecticut  River  when  Wethersfield,  Hartford 
and  Windsor  were  settled.  The  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  Augustus  Porter,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and 
a  surveyor,  who  was  considered  well-fitted  to  conduct 
it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  seven  seasons 
laying  out  lands  in  Western  New  York.  Six  weeks 
were  spent  in  reaching  Lake  Ontario.  The  transfer 
of  the  goods  of  the  party  around  Niagara  Falls  was 
laborious  and  wearisome,  as  may  be  readily  under- 
stood. A  conference  with  Red  Jacket,  a  chieftain  of 
the  Six  Nations,  was  held  on  the  site  of  what  after- 
wards became  Buffalo.  General  Cleaveland,  through 
his  erectness,  martial  air  and  courteous  address,  won 
the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the  Indians.  A  pay- 
ment of  $1250  in  goods  gained  from  the  chieftains  a 
formal  relinquishment  of  any  claims  they  might  have 
had  to  land  in  the  Western  Reserve.  Then  they  em- 
barked on  Lake  Erie.  Toward  the  middle  of  July 
they  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and 
climbed  to  a  broad  plateau.  Looking  out  upon  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake  and  sweeping  the  wide  plain 
with  his  eye,  General  Cleaveland  said : 
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"This  shall  be  the.  site  of  our  city.  Here  we  will 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  metropolis  of  our  Reserve." 

The  sunburned,  travel-stained  men  on  that  July  day 
opened  the  door  to  a  great  city  and  a  mighty  empire. 
This  region  has  always  been  associated  with  Connecti- 
cut. The  census  of  1850  showed  that  23,000  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  were  from  the  Nutmeg  State. 

It  may  be  asked  why  so  much  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  these  migrations  toward  the  West.  They  were 
expressions  of  the  new  spirit  of  freedom  following 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Federal  Government.  Stamford  shared 
in  them. 

In  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  General  David 
Waterbury  is  a  travel-stained  diary  of  brownish  paper 
kept  by  William  Waterbury,  the  son  of  General  Water- 
bury.  It  contains  accounts  of  two  horseback  trips  in 
the  summers  of  1799  and  1800  which  the  latter  made 
beyond  the  Alleghenies  into  Ohio  and  adjacent  regions 
of  the  Middle  West.  Each  day's  journey  is  described. 
That  these  were  trips  for  prospecting,  possibly  with 
a  view  to  investment,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in 
this  account  he  is  constantly  describing  the  communi- 
ties through  which  he  passed,  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  and  the  valuations  of  the  lands. 
He  noted  the  kinds  of  trees  found.  The  wilderness 
of  Ohio  is  dramatically  depicted  by  an  incident.  He 
left  his  horse  tied  to  a  tree  on  one  occasion.  Owing 
to  the  density  of  the  forest  he  was  unable  to  find  it. 
When  discovered,  more  than  a  week  later,  it  was  still 
tied  to  the  tree  where  he  had  left  it,  but  so 
emaciated  that  It  was  several  days  before  he  could 
resume  his  journey.   Apparently,  many  people  In  Con- 
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nectlcut  were  thinking  of  journeying  to  the  rich  fron- 
tier plain  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  condition.  This 
spirit  has  actuated  millions  of  Americans  and  for- 
eigners until  today  there  is  no  land  in  America  to  be 
given  away. 

William  Waterbury  was  a  person  of  great  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  initiative,  as  one  might 
guess.  Taking  part  in  the  Revolution  he  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  views  on  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion." He  had  held  a  commission  as  captain.  It  was 
the  custom  to  lay  a  tax  for  certain  expenses  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  the  salary  was 
raised  by  assessment.  With  the  growing  sense  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  manner  of  supporting  a  single 
church,  certain  independent-minded  persons  refused  to 
pay  their  taxes  for  this  purpose.  In  1806  a  list  of  un- 
paid taxes  covering  a  period  of  five  years  had  accumu- 
lated. Augustus  Lockwood  was  named,  the  following- 
year,  as  a  special  collector  with  instructions  to  levy 
upon  the  property  of  those  who  had  failed  to  meet 
the  arrearages. 

One  of  those  on  the  list  was  Captain  Waterbury. 
He  owned  a  mare,  perhaps,  the  animal  upon  which 
he  rode  to  Ohio.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  seized  and  sold  It.  Captain  Waterbury  there- 
upon brought  suit  against  the  collector  for  the  recov- 
ery of  his  mare.  The  Congregational  Society  voted 
unanimously  that  Lockwood  should  be  reimbursed  for 
any  loss  which  he  might  suffer  on  account  of  the  horse 
he  had  taken  from  Captain  Waterbury.  In  1811  a 
heavier  tax  than  usual  was  laid.  It  was  five  cents  on 
the  dollar.   This  was  double  the  usual  rate.    The  vote 
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stated  that  It  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Society  in  the  suit  of  Captain 
Waterbury  against  Augustus  Lockwood. 

The  attitude  of  mind  of  Captain  Waterbury  is  illus- 
trated by  his  views  in  this  case.  He  persistently  re- 
fused to  pay  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  not  received 
anything  from  the  Society,  no  tangible  commodity, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  and  therefore  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  set  upon  for  his  purse.  When 
the  old  mare  was  about  to  be  attached  the  owner  told 
the  officer  she  would  yet  kick  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  Society  if  they  dared  to  take  her.  Before  the 
process  was  served  she  had  been  spirited  away  and 
was  not  to  be  found.  Another  horse  was  seized,  how- 
ever, and  sold.   Apparently  the  tax  had  been  paid. 

Captain  Waterbury  now  took  the  offensive.  He  sued 
out  a  writ  of  replevin.  The  Society  voted  to  support 
their  loyal  collector  In  the  legal  contest.  The  plucky 
contestants  continued  the  play  until  each  had  inflicted 
on  the  other  a  bill  of  expense  of  about  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  Captain  was  not  one  to  forget.  Ten  years 
rolled  by.  A  certain  lot  of  land  which  Parson  Smith 
of  the  church  greatly  desired  was  offered  for  sale  at 
auction.  The  sale  was  attended  by  many  interested 
ones.  The  appointed  hour  arrived.  Captain  Water- 
bury, cool  and  Imperturbable,  walked  about  as  if  to 
pass  away  an  unemployed  hour  and  learn  the  news  of 
the  day. 

The  auctioneer  took  his  place  and  offered  the  lot. 
The  neighbors  of  the  Dominie,  aware  of  his  desire, 
were  not  disposed  to  force  the  price  up.  The  Parson 
at  length  made  a  bid.  A  long  pause  ensued.  The 
auctioneer  became  more  and  more  voluble. 
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''Going,  going, — gentlemen,  I  can't  dwell.  I  shall 
strike  it  off  for  the  mere  song  named,  unless  you  speak 
quick, — going— going, — go — " 

''Five  dollars  an  acre  more,"  slowly  and  calmly  said 
the  Captain  just  as  the  hammer  was  ahout  to  fall. 

Another  pause,  and  then  a  fresh  call  for  bids.  The 
anxious  Parson  finally  raised  it.  The  Captain  con- 
tinued his  deliberation  until  the  hammer  was  again 
descending. 

"Five  dollars  an  acre  more,  if  you  please,  auction- 


eer." 


Again  the  Parson  increased  his  bid.  Again  it  hung. 
Again  the  Captain,  just  before  the  final  "Gone,"  with 
a  chuckle  offered  another  bid  of  "five  dollars  an  acre 
more." 

At  this  point  the  excited  Dominie  stopped  bidding. 
The  eloquence  of  the  auctioneer  made  no  impression. 
The  Captain  stepped  up  close  to  the  auctioneer.  With 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  quietly  remarked : 

"I  have  to  say,  auctioneer,  I  don't  want  that  lot. 
It's  not  in  my  line.  It's  only  that  old  mare  that  wasn't 
mine,  that's  kicking  yet." 

Stamford  as  a  town  in  1800  had  grown  from  a 
scattered  community  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
persons  in  1700  to  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  an  eight-fold  increase.  In  wealth  the  growth 
had  been  even  greater  than  in  population.  The  people, 
being  chiefly  agricultural  in  their  occupation,  were 
scattered  over  a  considerable  territory  with  trading 
centres  in  Stamford,  North  Stamford,  Bangall,  Long 
Ridge,  High  Ridge,  Middlesex  or  Darien,  and  Rox- 
bury,  where  were  located  a  store  or  two,  perhaps  a 
schoolhouse,  a  church,  and  a  number  of  houses.   These 
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were  places  where  the  farmers,  comprising  the  popula- 
tion, could  make  their  exchanges  of  products  for  other 
merchandise  and  conduct  their  religious  services  and 
social  life. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  township  were  six 
church  buildings.  Three  of  these  were  Congregational, 
Stamford,  Middlesex  and  North  Stamford.  One,  St. 
John's,  was  Episcopal,  and  two,  Stamford  and  Bangall, 
were  Baptist. 

The  oldest  established  denomination,  of  course,  was 
that  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Stamford. 
Its  building  stood  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  now 
Central  Park  facing  south.  Diagonally  toward  the 
southwest  was  an  unoccupied  and  somewhat  unculti- 
vated triangle  jutting  into  what  is  now  Atlantic  Square. 
This  is  now  occupied  by  the  Town  Hall  and  the  First- 
Stamford  National  and  Stamford  Savings  Bank  Build- 
ings. In  the  present  Congregational  Church  is  a  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  who  served  the 
church  for  approximately  half  a  century  as  its  pastor. 
He  came  to  Stamford,  June  13,  1793,  and  was  noted 
for  his  unusual  good  sense  and  wisdom.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  people.  In  1839  he  requested  to  be  re- 
lieved from  a  portion  of  his  cares.  The  reply  of  his 
people  was  couched  in  these  words,  contained  in  a 
resolution: 

"That  we  recognize  in  our  pastor  a  diligent  servant 
of  Christ,  one  who  for  the  long  time  he  has  ministered 
to  us  in  holy  things,  has  ever  exhibited  a  happy  union 
of  prudence  with  zeal;  and  one  who,  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  us  and  his  ministrations  to  us  has  culti- 
vated those  feelings  which  most  endear  a  pastor  to  his 
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flock.  And  we  earnestly  entreat  our  God  that  he  may 
long  be  spared  to  watch  over  us,  to  instruct  us  and 
to  pray  for  us." 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  clergymen  in  different 
parts  of  New  England  he  conducted  a  private  school 
in  his  home  for  the  youth  of  the  town. 

The  church  in  the  Park  was  erected  in  1790.  It 
had  a  spire  which  stood  in  front  and  was  attached 
to  the  main  building.  Those  who  have  seen  the  re- 
mains of  the  building  as  it  stood  in  the  rear  of  Gay 
Street  will  recall  how  roomy  it  seemed.  It  was  ap- 
proximately forty-live  by  sixty  feet.  It  was  white  and 
had  green  shutters.  Three  aisles  divided  the  auditor- 
ium. In  its  later  days  it  had  a  lightning  conductor 
made  of  chain  with  links  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter.  This  chain  ran  from  the  steeple  along  the 
roof  and  down  the  north  end  to  the  ground.  The 
boys,  who  found  great  fun  in  rattling  the  blinds  at 
the  evening  services,  sometimes  a  whole  side  in  unison, 
used  to  test  their  agility  by  trying  to  climb  up  the 
lightning  conductor.  There  were  seven  windows  in  each 
tier  on  each  side,  two  tiers  to  a  side,  and  four  windows 
in  front  and  in  back.  Three  doors  admitted  to  the  three 
aisles.  This  was  the  first  meeting  house  in  Stamford 
to  be  heated. 

The  building  w^as  the  last  of  the  homes  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  to  be  provided  with  square  pews. 
The  pulpit  was  high  above  the  seats  at  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance.  Directly  beneath  the  stiff  eagle's  nest  at- 
tached to  the  cliff-like  wall  w^as  the  deacon's  seat  reached 
by  the  central  aisle.  Wide  galleries  stretched  around 
the  sides  of  the  church  and  covered  a  row  of  square 
pews  lining  the  entire  w^all. 
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When,  in  1817,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  intro- 
duce heat,  the  builders  found  obstacles  to  overcome. 
There  were  no  chimneys.  None  had  been  considered 
when  the  structure  was  erected.  No  one  knew  of  any 
stoves  of  a  size  sufficient  to  heat  such  a  large  space. 
Yankees  are  noted  for  their  inventive  genius.  A  "Rus- 
sian" stove  was  devised.  A  space  six  by  twelve  feet 
was  made  by  taking  out  a  partition  which  separated 
two  pews  in  the  south-west  corner.  Cartloads  of  brick 
were  delivered  at  the  side  door.  A  portion  of  the  floor 
was  removed  and  a  stone  foundation  for  the  huge, 
oven-like  structure  laid  even  with  the  floor.  Then  the 
inner  walls  of  the  central  oven,  or  firebox,  six  feet  in 
length  and  three  to  four  feet  in  width  were  raised, 
arching  over  at  the  height  of  three  feet.  Flues  were 
constructed  in  the  massive  brickwork  to  carry  the 
heated  air  through  the  pile.  The  huge  structure  now 
was  ready  for  use. 

The  first  Friday  in  December,  after  the  work  was 
done,  was  cold.  Having  the  facilities,  the  sanctuary 
was  to  be  made  ready  for  the  comfort  as  well  as  the 
worship  of  God's  people.  Great  logs  of  wood  were 
piled  into  the  brick  cavern.  All  day  the  fire  burned 
until  the  mass  of  brick  had  become  warm  and  the  chill 
of  the  great  room  slightly  modified.  All  through  Satur- 
day the  fire  was  fed.  The  crisp  dawn  of  Sunday  found 
the  people  preparing  for  church  service  and  the  novelty 
of  furnace  heat.  Upon  entering  the  edifice  it  was 
found  that  a  great  triumph  had  been  won,  for  the  at- 
mosphere had  been  tempered  until  it  possessed  only  the 
pleasant  chilliness  of  an  autumn  day.  Never  again 
would  the  church  be  without  heating  facilities. 

One  Sunday  Peter  Hoyt,  for  many  years  known  as 
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*'Crazy  Pete,"  went  in  the  church  as  usual.  He  cast 
his  eyes  upward  toward  the  front.  They  beheld  an 
innovation.  Where  the  old  "barrell"  pulpit  with  a  single 
flight  of  stairs  had  been  was  now  a  larger  one  with 
stairs  on  both  sides.  The  spectacle  overwhelmed  him. 
With  indignation  he  crushed  on  his  hat  and  started 
for  home.  As  he  moved  along  the  street  with  rapid 
steps  his  indignation  grew.   A  neighbor  met  him. 

"You're  getting  through  the  service  very  soon,"  the 
latter  remarked  to  Pete. 

"Never  go  to  that  old  Presbyterian  meeting  house 
again  as  long  as  I  live!"  exclaimed  Pete,  his  ortho- 
doxy outraged.  "Only  think  of  it!  Whoever  heard 
of  such  doctrine  before?  Two  ways  up  to  Heaven! 
ril  never  stand  that  pulpit  doctrine  anyhow!" 

The  first  home  of  the  congregation  of  the  Church 
of  England  stood  on  the  rocks  about  where  the  pres- 
ent St.  John's  Church  is  located.  This  was  the  second 
ecclesiastical  denomination  to  find  a  place  within  the 
borders  of  Stamford.  The  beginnings  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  date  back  to  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  were  Episcopalians  in  Stamford  at 
that  time  as  is  indicated  by  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Henry  Caner  of  Fairfield,  dated  March  15,  1727-8, 
and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Mr.  Caner 
reports  in  this  letter  that  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
he  had  preached  several  times  in  Stamford.  The 
Episcopalians  in  Stamford,  as  in  other  Connecticut 
towns,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  minister  of  the  established  church.  Naturally,  they 
did  not  like  this.  So  they  petitioned  the  General  As- 
sembly in   1738  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
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England  in  the  state  might  be  excused  from  paying 
for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Among  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  signatures 
gathered  from  Episcopalians  in  nine  towns,  fifty  were 
from  Stamford  and  Greenwich.  Not  satisfied  with 
signing  this  general  petition  they  drew  up  a  plea  of 
their  own  covering  more  than  three  closely  written 
foolscap  pages.  They  urgently  demanded  that  they 
might  be  partially  exempted  from  a  tax  imposed  to 
support  a  minister  which  was  not  their  own.  They 
asked  further  that  their  tax  might  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  ministers  of  their  own  choice.  The 
petition  failed  of  approval  in  either  house  of  the  legis- 
lature. However,  on  December  2,  1742,  the  town  of 
Stamford  voted,  in  response  to  an  appeal  made  by  the 
Episcopalians  for  a  grant  of  land,  that: 

"The  town  agree  to  put  in  a  committee  to  view  the 
place  by  Mr.  Eliphalet  Holly's,  where  the  professors 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  petitioned  for  setting 
a  church  house,  whether  it  may  be  granted  without 
damage  to  the  town,  and  to  make  return  to  the  ad- 
journed town  meeting." 

This  committee  worked  with  speed.  It  consisted  of 
Ensign  Jonathan  Bell,  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Weed,  and 
Joseph  Bishop,  a  militant  body.  Under  date  of  De- 
cember 10,  1742,  eight  days  later,  the  vote  was  as 
follows : 

"The  town  agree  to  give  the  professors  of  the 
Church  of  England  a  piece  of  land,  to  set  a  church 
house  upon,  on  the  hill  between  the  widow  Holly's 
house  and  Nathan  Stevens'  house — the  piece  of  land 
to  be  45  feet  long  east  and  west,  and  to  be  35  feet 
wide,  when  the  committee  shall  lay  it  out." 
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The  committee  was  the  same  as  before.  The  grant- 
ing of  the  lot  was  not  Hkely  to  cause  the  town  any 
damage  for  it  was  at  the  time  a  rude  ledge  of  rock, 
bounded  east  and  north  by  an  almost  impassable 
swamp.  This  lot  is  the  southeast  corner  of  the  area 
occupied  by  the  present  St.  John's  Church.  The  church 
house  itself  was  so  far  finished  that  in  March,  1747,  it 
could  be  used.  Apparently,  despite  the  effort  to  be 
relieved  of  the  payment  of  a  tax  toward  the  support  of 
another  denomination,  the  people  of  St.  John's  parish 
were  to  suffer  what  they  styled  "persecution  by  the 
dissenting  government,  for  when  they  would  have  re- 
warded the  Rev.  Mr.  Wetmore  for  his  monthly  at- 
tendance in  officiating  among  them,  by  paying  their 
portion  of  the  rates,  according  to  an  express  law  of 
the  colony,  they  were  prevented  by  a  very  oppressive 
judgment  of  the  court." 

The  legislation  for  which  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  England  of  Fairfield  County  had  prayed 
was  granted  to  the  extent  that  in  any  town  in  which  an 
Episcopal  church  was  established  with  a  settled  min- 
ister the  members  of  that  church  might  "sign  off"  from 
the  list  of  those  assessed  for  the  support  of  religion 
as  practised  in  the  Congregational  church. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Caner,  Rector  of  the  church  in 
Fairfield,  held  occasional  services  in  Stamford  from 
1727  until  1748.  He  was  aided  in  this  work  by  the 
Rev.  James  Wetmore,  Rector  of  the  Rye  parish.  The 
latter  preached  in  Stamford  once  in  four  weeks.  This 
was  apparently  considered  by  the  people  of  the  parish 
as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  elimination  from  the  re- 
quirement to  support  the  Congregational  minister.   At 
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any  rate  they  sought  for  this  relief.  According  to  the 
record  they  failed. 

The  little  church  which  was  erected  on  the  lot  thus 
granted  faced  toward  the  south.  Its  corner-stone  was 
laid  in  1743,  but  the  building  was  not  in  condition 
for  use  until  March,  1747.  The  corner-stone  was  after- 
wards used  for  the  second  church.  The  building,  at 
first,  may  not  have  had  a  spire  but  it  did  when  a  draw- 
ing was  made  of  it  a  century  after  its  construction. 
Close  by  it  was  a  house,  the  property  of  Moses  Rogers, 
of  Shippan  Point,  furnished  for  use  as  a  rectory  at  a 
nominal  rent.  The  heirs  of  Mr.  Rogers  continued  this 
custom  until  1867  when  it  was  purchased  with  two 
acres  of  adjoining  land  for  the  erection  of  parish 
buildings. 

In  1744,  according  to  Mr.  Caner,  the  "good  people 
of  Stamford,"  conveyed  to  the  "Society  by  Deed  and 
Gift  an  house  and  seven  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Rector  of  that  Church  for  the  Time,  being  for- 
ever; and  they  obliged  themselves  to  pay  him  twenty 
pounds  sterling  yearly,  on  condition  that  the  Society 
will  vouchsafe  to  appoint  a  worthy  Missionary  to  St. 
John's  Church  in  Stamford." 

Two  efforts  were  made  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a 
resident  minister.  Owing  to  political  causes  the  Eng- 
lish government  refused  to  allow  the  consecration  of 
a  Bishop  to  the  colonies.  Candidates  for  holy  orders, 
therefore,  until  after  the  Revolution,  were  obliged  to 
take  a  long  and  perilous  voyage  to  England  to  obtain 
them  from  the  Bishop  of  London  of  whose  jurisdiction 
they  were  a  part.  Those  who  set  forth  in  the  interest 
of  Stamford  were  Isaac  Brown  and  Richardson  Miner, 
the  latter  the  Congregational  minister  in  Trumbull. 
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The  former  was  appointed  to  the  Brookhaven  church 
In  Long  Island.  The  latter  died  in  Salisbury,  England, 
after  being  held  by  the  French  on  his  way  to  England. 
He  had  taken  a  fever  at  Port  Louis,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned. Another  Congregational  clergyman,  Eben- 
ezer  Dibble,  of  Danbury,  born  in  1706  and  graduated 
at  Yale  In  1734,  was  the  next  candidate.  Two  brothers, 
John  Lloyd  of  Stamford  who  lived  In  the  Daven- 
port house  at  West  Park,  and  Henry  Lloyd  of  Boston, 
afterwards  of  Lloyd's  Neck,  Long  Island,  advanced 
the  money  for  his  journey  to  England.  He  had  served 
the  parish  as  lay  reader  for  a  year  and  a  half  before 
he  sailed  in  1747.  On  Wednesday,  August  3,  1748, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Ken- 
sington, London,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  four  days  later  the  same  prelate  ordained  him  a 
priest.  On  August  1 1  he  was  granted  the  license  to 
officiate  in  the  "Province  of  New  England"  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Six  days  later,  on  August  17,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  appointed  him  its  Missionary  at  Stamford  and 
Greenwich.  He  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of  twenty 
pounds  to  commence  from  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day, 
1748.  His  first  entry  In  the  Parish  Register  was: 
"Arrived  to  my  Mission  October  26,  1748,  and  began 
to  do  duty  the  Sunday  following."  There  were  sixteen 
communicants  at  his  first  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. 

For  half  a  century  Ebenezer  Dibble  served  this 
parish  and  almost  a  score  of  others,  going  about  here 
and  there  ministering  to  those  of  his  adopted  faith. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  parish  of  St.  John's  was 
organized    after    the    English    system    In    which    the 
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wardens  and  vestrymen  formed  the  legal  corporation. 
Following  the  war  Dr.  Dibble,  for  he  received  that 
degree,  undertook  to  reconstruct  it  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Being  legally 
called  under  warrent  of  Abraham  Davenport,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  the  parish  assembled  on  September  30, 
1784,  and  formed  an  Ecclesiastical  Society.  By  act 
of  the  legislature  the  title  of  the  property  hitherto  held 
for  church  purpose  by  the  Propagation  Society  in  Eng- 
land passed  to  the  parish  itself.  This  included  the 
Glebe  Lands  given  to  the  church  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  the  rector.  A  large  part  of  the  Glebe  Lands,  located 
on  Washington  Avenue  above  Broad  Street,  were  the 
gift  of  St.  George  Talbot,  a  member  of  the  famous 
Talbot  family  of  England.  He  was  born  in  Dover, 
England,  in  1662.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  he 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  New  York  where  he 
was  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  from  1720  to 
1724.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five 
years.  A  large  part  of  his  life  and  social  influence  and 
fortune  were  spent  in  promoting  the  growth  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Westchester  and 
Fairfield  Counties.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  one 
hundred  years  old  he  made  a  journey  with  Mr.  Dibble 
to  Bedford,  North  Castle,  Peekskill,  Croton  and  White 
Plains.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Danbury,  Ripton  and 
other  places  in  the  county.  Under  the  conditions  of 
the  times,  this  was  a  remarkable  exploit.  Dr.  Dibble 
appears  to  have  been  especially  intimate  with  him.  He 
contributed  largely  for  the  completion  of  the  first  build- 
ing, which  was  apparently  long  unfinished,  and  for  its 
furnishing,  as  well  as  for  building  the  chapel-of-ease 
at  Horseneck,   down  whose   steps  Putnam  rode.    In 
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1762  he  gave  "A  silver  tankard  and  salver,  for  the 
use  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Stamford,  to  be  kept  for  that  use,  and  no  other,  for- 
ever." These  are  still  in  service  after  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years. 

Following  the  Revolution,  after  the  separation  from 
the  Church  of  England,  the  salary  of  the  Rector  was 
paid  entirely  from  American  funds  and  no  longer  by 
the  Propagation  Society  whose  Missionary  he  had  been 
all  these  years.  Mr.  Dibble  continued  giving  his  serv- 
ices in  Greenwich  and  for  some  time  in  Rye. 

Although  an  American  Prayer  Book  was  adopted  in 
1789  it  was  difficult  for  Dr.  Dibble  to  accustom  himself 
to  the  change.  He  continued  to  use  the  English  Prayer 
Book  for  three  years  longer.  Bishop  Seabury  of  Con- 
necticut, the  first  Bishop  in  the  United  States,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1792,  in  a  tactful  letter  suggested  to  Mr. 
Dibble  that  he  review  in  his  own  mind  the  grounds 
and  principles  on  which  he  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
use  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  United  States.  In  April 
of  that  year  the  Parish  Record  shows  that  a  vote  was 
passed  "to  adopt  the  new  constitution  or  liturgy  of  the 
church,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of 
this  State,  provided  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dibble." 

Dr.  Dibble  died  May  9,  1799,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  baptised  al- 
together over  thirty-five  hundred  persons.  From  the 
mother  church  of  St.  John's  have  sprung  the  parishes 
of  Christ  Church,  Greenwich;  the  churches  at  Round 
Hill,  Glenville,  Byram  and  Riverside  in  that  town; 
St.  Mark's,  New  Canaan;  St.  Luke's,  Darien;  St. 
Andrew's,  Stamford;  and  Emmanuel  and  St.  Luke's 
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Chapels,  Stamford.  It  was  said  of  him  more  than  a 
century  ago  that  "he  was  so  Hke  a  parent,  that  his 
words  seemed  to  flow  from  a  fountain  of  love  and 
benevolence — he  at  once  both  cheered  and  instructed 
the  mind  of  the  hearer." 

Another  benefactor  of  the  church  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  Henry  Lloyd  of  Lloyd's  Neck  on  Long 
Island.  It  is  said  of  him  that  as  the  parish  at  Hunt- 
ington was  much  of  the  time  without  a  rector  that  he 
habitually  crossed  the  Sound  in  a  sail  boat  to  attend 
service  at  St.  John's.  A  pew  was  assigned  to  him  in 
consideration  of  his  many  benefactions.  This  he  after- 
wards gave  for  the  use  of  strangers.  He  was  a  staunch 
Tory  and  acted  as  a  commissary  to  the  King's  forces 
in  Boston.  In  1795,  when  eighty-six  years  of  age,  he 
sent  to  St.  John's  a  library  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes  with  a  catalogue  written  in  his  own  hand. 
Many  of  these  books  are  still  preserved. 

Following  the  death  of  Dr.  Dibble  there  was  an  un- 
settled period  in  the  rectorship  until  18 10,  when  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Judd  was  inducted  into  the  office.  Mr. 
Judd,  who  remained  Rector  for  twelve  years,  was  in- 
fluential in  securing  provision  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  adopted  in  18 18  and  still  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State,  providing  for  equality  of  all  religious 
bodies  before  the  law.  Mr.  Judd  voiced  a  strong  senti- 
ment that  had  been  aroused  among  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut  at  the  persistent  re- 
fusal of  the  legislature  to  grant  a  charter  to  Trinity 
College.  It  was  believed  that  the  unwillingness  was 
due  to  the  relation  of  Yale  College  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  dominant  religious  body  in  the  state. 
Mr.  Judd  drew  up  a  platform  for  union  between  the 
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Episcopalians  and  the  Democrats  with  the  object  of 
establishing  the  "Toleration  Party."  The  clergy  of 
Fairfield  County,  assembled  at  Redding  Ridge,  enthus- 
iastically approved  the  plan.  It  was  accepted  through- 
out the  state,  other  Protestant  bodies  outside  the 
Congregationalists  throwing  their  votes  on  the  same 
side.  A  Democratic  governor  w^as  elected.  The  Con- 
stitution was  changed  in  1818  in  the  interest  of  equal 
ecclesiastical  rights  for  all. 

Thus  far  in  the  Story  of  Stamford  we  have  traced 
a  close  relationship  between  a  church  and  the  state. 
It  now^  disappears.  The  new^  freedom  has  been  crystal- 
ized. 

Other  denominations  were  beginning  to  make  use 
of  this  new  freedom.  The  Baptists,  long  established  in 
Rhode  Island,  organized  a  little  church  in  Stamford 
in  1773.  Three  or  four  years  before  this,  Ebenezer 
Ferris,  a  member  in  good  standing  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  "becoming  convinced,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "that  the  Baptists  in  their  practice  are  agree- 
able to  the  order  of  the  Gospel,"  went  to  New  York 
and  was  Immersed  by  Elder  Gano  of  the  Baptist  Church 
of  that  city.  Later  Mr.  Gano  preached  in  Stamford 
and  Greenwich  from  time  to  time,  gathering  together 
those  of  this  sentiment  and  undertaking  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  pio- 
neer church.  They  had  an  easier  time  of  it  than  did 
their  brothers  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  w^ere 
more  sympathetic  tow^ard  the  revolutionary  objects  of 
.the  Colonies  than  were  the  Episcopalians,  who  were 
chiefly  Loyalists.  The  first  church  edifice  was  "raised" 
in  Bangall  June  11,  1772,  near  the  site  of  the  fortifica- 
tion to  be  built  later  in  the  course  of  the  war.     At  the 
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opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  First  Baptist 
Church  occupied  a  building  erected  on  River  Street  in 
1792.  This  was  replaced  in  1856  by  the  building  re- 
cently removed  in  order  that  the  new  Roger  Smith 
Hotel  might  be  erected  on  the  site. 

Another  denomination  which  found  a  place  in  Stam- 
ford following  the  Revolution  was  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal. A  provisional  organization  was  formed  in  1788 
and  the  Stamford  Circuit  was  established  to  serve 
several  villages  in  Fairfield  and  Westchester  Counties. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  circuit  in  New  Eng- 
land. Meetings  were  held  in  private  homes.  General 
Waterbury,  the  father  of  William  Waterbury  who  so 
strongly  opposed  the  payment  of  a  church  assessment, 
is  said  to  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  services,  his 
wife  and  his  sister  being  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Apparently  the  Congregationalists  did  not 
look  with  favor  on  the  Methodists.  They  styled  them 
"fanatics."  On  April  17,  18 14,  the  selectmen  were 
empowered  "to  give  a  lease  for  99  years,  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Methodist  Society,  of  a  spot  of  ground  near 
the  dwelling  house  of  Fred  Hoyt,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  old  burying  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
meeting  house."  Early  writers  have  described  this  as 
"a  mud  hole  on  the  Commons."  This  was  the  corner 
of  River  Street  and  West  Park  Place  on  the  south  side 
of  which  on  the  edge  of  the  old  cemetery  a  little  church 
was  erected  and  a  bigger  one  built  and  dedicated  in 
1843  ^^  the  opposite  corner.  Both  these  meeting 
houses  were  turned  into  dwellings,  the  latter  occupy- 
ing the  corner  of  River  Street  and  West  Park  Place  and 
the  former  being  just  north  on  River  Street,  to  which 
location  it  had  been  moved. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  new  church  buildings 
were  located  a  little  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
village,  the  Episcopal  being  on  the  east,  and  the  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist  on  the  west. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  assured  the  English 
speaking  people  of  possession  of  the  territory  west  of 
the  Alleghenies.  The  Revolution  gave  impetus  to  am- 
bition and  opened  the  doors  to  a  new  freedom,  not 
only  in  land  but  ideas.  It  pushed  the  frontier  back  in 
all  directions.  Transportation  conditions  were  not 
favorable  to  rapid  occupation  of  the  new  fields  of  op- 
portunity. The  crystalization  was  slow,  but  sure. 
Men  were  attracted  into  new  fields  of  endeavor.  They 
made  new  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio.  Their  ingenu- 
ity flowed  into  industry  and  the  Yankee's  inventive  gen- 
ius found  an  outlet  for  its  energy.  In  political  life, 
also,  was  found  opportunity  for  expression.  The  grad- 
ual elimination  of  the  tax  for  support  of  religion, 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1 81 8,  was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this  exhibited  itself. 
So  in  time  the  crystalization  of  the  new  freedom  took 
place,  and  what  are  thought  of  as  American  institutions 
were  established. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A  Boy  in  Stamford:  1800 

If  you  had  been  a  boy  in  Stamford  about  the  year 
1800,  you  would  have  known  for  a  certainty  that 
Spring  had  come.  Were  not  all  the  heralds  of  Spring 
abroad?  The  surest  one,  in  your  boyish  mind,  was  he 
who  came  slowly  through  the  village  street  with  great 
importance,  blowing  strange  blasts  upon  his  vibrant 
tin  horn,  and  stopping  at  each  house  along  the  way  to 
hold  mysterious  and  exciting  conference  with  mothers 
and  aunts  and  older  sisters  and  perhaps  fathers,  if  they 
were  not  busy  elsewhere.  Within  the  recesses  of  his 
covered  cart  he  had,  possibly,  clocks,  big,  little  and 
medium  sized.  Not  only  did  he  have  new  clocks  made 
in  other  Connecticut  villages,  but  he  could  repair  the 
broken  one  in  your  own  home,  or  fit  a  new  "box"  or 
inner  works  to  one  that  needed  such  attention.  Per- 
haps The  Peddler  carried  an  assortment  of  shiny,  new 
tin  pans,  another  product  of  some  other  New  England 
village.  Whatever  he  brought  with  him  was  fascinat- 
ing, because  new  and  different,  and  you  stood  close  as 
you  could,  your  bare  toes  excitedly  making  patterns  in 
the  warm  sand  of  the  roadside  while  you  looked  on. 
Later  in  the  day,  at  tea  time  and  when  the  candles  had 
been  Hghted,  you  might  hear  the  grown-ups  relate  the 
news  of  friends  and  relatives  and  other  village  gossip 
brought  by  The  Peddler.     Sometimes  he  brought  spe- 
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cial  messages  to  your  very  home,  for  in  all  the  land  he 
was  an  important  and  trustworthy  person. 

One  of  your  boyish  delights  was  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  stage  came  thundering  into  town  and  drew  up  with 
a  flourish  before  the  Stage  House.  Travellers  always 
were  of  great  interest.  Their  boxes  looked  so  mys- 
terious. You  thought  of  the  one  in  your  own  home, 
all  studded  with  brass  headed  tacks  in  patterns,  even 
with  the  owner's  initials  marked  on  the  lid  by  these 
same  tacks;  and  inside  a  lining  of  prettily  patterned 
paper,  or  perhaps  of  quilted  satin.  It  would  be  a 
great  occasion  when  that  box  would  be  packed  and 
taken  on  the  stage  for  a  journey  to  Boston  or  New 
Haven.  And  on  its  return,  it  would  surely  contain  a 
special  gift  for  you,  all  the  more  precious  because 
brought  such  a  long  distance.  You  might  have  heard 
the  grown-ups  discuss  the  improvement  of  the  roads 
now  that. stage  coach  lines  had  become  a  regular  thing, 
and  the  importance  of  the  route  maps  made  by  Chris- 
topher Colles  for  the  use  of  travellers  over  the  Post 
Road.  You  were  among  the  daily  spectators  of  the 
work  of  cutting  the  Post  Road  through  the  old  burying- 
ground.  You  took  no  part  in  the  heated  discussions 
about  it,  but  you  w^atched  w^th  eagerness  and  wide- 
eyed  interest  the  work  of  road  building. 

Driving  horses  were  becoming  a  mark  of  rank  and 
position  in  every  family  and  a  chaise  to  drive  in,  in- 
stead of  the  former  way  of  going  about,  on  horseback. 
That  meant  smoother  roads  and  fewer  toll  gates,  which 
were  really  a  bother,  there  were  so  many  of  them. 
With  a  carriage  and  pair  the  Spring  days  offered  an 
irresistible  lure  to  drive  to  the  shore  for  an  all-day 
picnic.     My,  how  you  loved  that!     You  would  dig 
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clams  for  the  bake.  You  would  scurry  hither  and 
thither  among  the  rocks  In  search  of  weird  little  crabs 
and  star  fish  caught  in  the  tide-pools.  You  would  lie 
on  the  hot  sand  In  the  sun,  looking  up  at  the  fleecy 
clouds  floating  swiftly  across  the  bluest  of  blue  skies, 
wondering  greatly  about  this  and  that  until  you  were 
summoned  to  the  feast  spread  out  on  a  snowy  cloth  on 
the  grass.  And  then  you  hstened  to  the  tales  of  sail- 
ing ships,  some  of  them  to  be  seen  in  the  distance  tack- 
ing across  the  wide  waters  of  the  Sound.  Most  of 
these  great  vessels  made  long  and  marvelous  trips  to 
strange  lands  and  back.  You  would  hear  of  the  riches 
brought  from  India,  wonderful  cloths  and  shawls  and 
Ivories;  of  the  cargoes  brought  from  England  with 
fine  brocades  and  satins  and  linens  for  some  bride's 
dowry;  or  from  France,  with  models  of  the  latest  styles 
made  In  miniature  for  a  set  of  dolls  to  be  exhibited  In 
one  town  after  another  for  copying  by  the  local  dress- 
makers; or  from  China,  with  still  more  romantic  and 
wonderful  stores,  perhaps  a  whole  new  set  of  tea  dishes 
that  might  find  its  way  to  your  own  village  and  be  the 
envy  of  every  housewife  and  the  pride  of  Its  happy 
owner.  Little  would  you  guess  how  that  same  precious 
set  of  dishes  would  be  saved  and  treasured  by  genera- 
tion after  generation  and  eventually  scattered  through 
many  homes  claiming  Inheritance  from  the  one  you 
knew.  Perhaps  a  schooner  might  be  returning  from 
the  West  Indies,  out  there  beyond  Long  Island.  Ah, 
then  there  would  be  a  cargo  of  rare  and  wonderful 
fruits.  At  Christmas  time  you  had  had  a  golden 
orange  all  your  own  to  enjoy  and  finally  to  taste,  mak- 
ing the  sweet  juice  last  as  long  as  possible  to  gratify 
your  palate.     Oh,  that  they  all  would  come  sailing  in 
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to  Captain  Lockwood's  Landing  and  not  pass  by  to 
distant  New  York! 

Those  that  did  come  in  to  the  Landing  were  inter- 
esting enough,  though  most  of  them  were  from  up 
and  down  along  the  shore.  It  was  fun  to  watch  them 
loaded  with  cargoes  from  your  own  village  and  go 
sailing  off.  Perhaps  someone  would  go  along  as  a 
passenger  and  return  with  the  sloop  days  later  with 
great  tales  of  the  trip  and  of  the  strange  sights  of  New 
York  or  Boston.  You  knew  from  comments  of  the 
grown-ups  that  Stamford  village  was  quite  an  impor- 
tant place.  They  recited  how  from  all  the  country  near 
about  the  farmers  brought  their  crops  of  potatoes, 
apples  and  corn,  the  carded  wool  and  cloth  from  the 
scattered  fulling  mills,  to  be  carried  by  boat  to  Long 
Island  towns  or  New  York. 

One  of  your  most  thrilling  moments  was  when  you 
entered  one  of  the  general  stores  upon  a  mission, 
the  order  entrusted  to  you  thoroughly  memorized. 
Perhaps  you  had  been  sent  for  some  trifling  notion 
needed  in  an  emergency  of  the  household.  Whatever 
it  was,  you  walked  into  the  midst  of  a  conclave,  for 
the  general  store  was  a  village  club  room  where  groups 
lingered  to  discuss  matters  of  community  and  neigh- 
borhood interest.  You  were  much  too  intent  upon 
securing  the  article  you  were  sent  for  to  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  the  chatting  groups,  though,  of  course,  you 
politely  answered  their  queries  as  to  the  health  of  mem- 
bers of  your  own  family.  What  thrilled  you  was  the 
chance  you  now  had  to  look  about  at  the  fascinating 
things  to  be  seen  in  this  storehouse  of  treasures.  Big 
silver  shoe  buckles  gleamed  for  you,  and  you  visualised 
them  adorning  the  new  pair  of  shoes  that  was  ordered 
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to  be  made  for  you  at  the  shoemaker's.  The  days  had 
passed  when  all  the  shoes  were  made  at  home.  The 
Itinerant  shoemaker  used  to  make  his  rounds  of  the 
villages,  spending  some  days  in  every  household  mak- 
ing shoes  enough  to  last  the  entire  family  until  his 
next  sojourn  with  you.  You  would  look  upon  the 
bright  rolls  of  colored  cloths,  piled  in  ever  so  neat 
rows  on  the  shelves  waiting  for  that  eventful  moment 
of  decision  to  be  made  between  bombasette,  cashmere 
or  merino,  bangus,  circassain,  chambray,  lutestring, 
shalloon,  taffety  or  some  other  equally  luxurious  ma- 
terial. 

It  was  truly  an  event  in  those  days  for  a  girl  to  have 
a  new  gown.  One  gown  served  as  "best"  for  ever  so 
long,  then  took  its  place  as  "second  best,"  and  then, 
after  being  turned  inside  out,  freshened  and  cleaned 
and  made  over,  doing  service  in  this  way  for  still  a 
long  time,  it  was  finally  made  over  again  into  a  dress 
for  a  daughter  of  your  own  generation.  Sometimes 
a  girl  wished  petulantly  that  she  could  have  an  entirely 
new  dress  of  her  very  own.  It  did  happen  but  not 
often  enough  to  suit  her.  All  sorts  of  things  were  in 
the  store  from  cross  cut  saws  to  feathers  and  flax  seed, 
Franklin  stoves  and  quills,  spices  and  wines  which 
were  served  at  dinner  In  your  home  from  finely  cut 
crystal  decanters  that  stood  on  the  shining  mahogany 
sideboard. 

By  this  time  the  homes  of  Stamford,  like  homes  in 
other  New  England  towns  and  villages,  had  outgrown 
the  stiff,  uncomfortable  "ladder  back"  chairs  and  crude 
pine  tables,  chests  and  beds  of  settler  days.  In  their 
places  were  elegant  four  posters  with  gracefully  and 
ornately  carved  posts  and   dressed  with  testers  and 
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spreads  of  bright  patterned  India  prints  or  of  home- 
spun hnen  embroidered  with  fine  stitches  and  pretty 
colors.  On  the  bedroom  dresser  or  chest  of  drawers 
stood  a  pair  of  pewter  candlesticks,  and  above  the  chest 
hung  a  carved  mirror.  You  had  heard  the  names  of 
cabinet  makers  long  since  become  famous,  whose  styles 
In  furniture  design  were  very  much  the  fashion,  Hep- 
plewhite,  Sheraton  and  Chippendale.  Then  there  were 
silversmiths  like  Mr.  Revere,  whose  workmanship  was 
represented  in  the  homes  you  knew  by  silver  services 
and  trays,  candelabra  that  adorned  the  sideboard  or 
the  banquet  table,  platters  and  graceful  fruit  dishes 
as  well  as  hand  wrought  knives  and  forks  and  spoons, 
all  these  replacing  pewter.  Gradually  these  elegant 
things  were  being  brought  into  the  homes  for  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  they  afforded,  as  well  as  for  the 
fashion  of  the  times.  In  you  own  home  it  was  quite  an 
event  when  a  new  cherry  tea  table  or  mahogany  candle 
stand  or  gracefully  carved  chair  was  put  in  place.  Fre- 
quently it  was  bought  because  Cousin  Alice  in  Fair- 
field had  written  a  vivid  and  enthusiastic  description 
of  her  new  tea  stand  or  mirror,  made  after  Mr.  Chip- 
pendale's design. 

Then,  of  course,  a  letter  to  Cousin  Alice  must  be 
inscribed  to  tell  her  of  the  new  piece  of  furniture  In 
your  house.  The  sending  of  the  letter,  too,  was  an 
event.  Sanded  and  folded  and  sealed  it  was  taken  to 
Postmaster  Stevens  west  of  the  RIppowam  River,  "just 
north  of  the  hill  where  you  begin  to  climb  the  hill  on 
the  Post  Road."  Here  in  his  home  he  kept  the  post 
oflice.  Here  he  would  weigh  the  letter  and  you  would 
pay  him  the  proper  rate.  Then  he  would  see  that  the 
stage  driver  had  it  with  other  precious  missives  In  his 
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keeping  for  delivery.  In  former  days  post  riders  car- 
ried dispatches  In  their  saddle  bags.  Later  on,  when 
you  would  be  quite  grown  up,  your  little  boy  or  girl 
would  hear  about  these  Important  errands  to  Post- 
master Stevens  as  they  would  receive  from  the  post- 
master of  their  day  the  first  postage  stamps  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  Government,  five  and  ten  cent  stamps,  with 
portraits  of  Franklin  and  Washington  on  them. 

In  those  far  away  years  Sunday  was  a  day  set  apart 
by  many  strict  laws  and  observances.  "Boys  could  walk 
In  three  directions  In  the  sacred  hours — to  church,  to 
the  pasture  for  the  cows,  and  to  the  graveyard."  The 
Sabbath  began  strictly  at  sundown  on  Saturday.  There 
was  no  travel  on  Sunday  "except  for  necessity  or 
mercy,"  nor  was  there  any  manner  of  work  or  business 
done.  Moreover,  the  highways  were  strictly  watched 
by  conscientious  deacons  as  well  as  constables  to  Inter- 
cept travellers  going  from  town  to  town  without  permit 
from  the  justice  of  the  peace.  It  was  Indeed  a  solemn 
day.  Learning  the  catechism  filled  part  of  the  time, 
going  to  church  filled  more,  and  the  rest  dragged  out 
slowly  In  your  Impatience  for  freedom  to  run  and 
whistle,  use  your  jack  knife  as  you  chose  to  whittle 
things,  to  romp  and  play  with  the  dogs  and  other  boys. 
If  you  lived  some  distance  from  church  you  must 
walk,  not  ride,  and  moreover,  you  walked  barefoot, 
carrying  your  carefully  polished  shoes  In  your  hand  to 
save  them  from  dusty  marks.  When  you  came  to  Toll- 
some  Brook  (If  you  lived  toward  the  north)  you 
stopped  there  to  wash  your  feet  and  put  on  your  shoes 
and  stockings  before  going  on  to  church. 

You  attended  school  at  one  of  the  five  schools  In 
the  town.     Learning  was  a  very  serious  business.     If 
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you  listened  at  all  to  the  ambitions  of  your  elders,  and 
being  a  boy,  you  soon  became  aware  that  their 
great  hopes  were  for  you  to  go  later  to  Yale.  You 
must  apply  yourself  and  be  ready  for  that  great  day. 
Girls  did  not  go  to  college  then,  but  their  eager  minds 
kept  apace  with  yours  In  the  school  work.  The  school 
house  was  just  one  room  with  the  fireplace  and  the 
teacher's  high  desk  at  one  end,  the  benches  and  forms 
around  the  other  three  walls,  the  "lower  form"  within 
the  higher  forms,  which  literally  were  higher,  on  a 
platform  two  steps  up  from  the  floor.  Astronomy, 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  rhetoric  and  other  branches 
filled  the  hours.  Educational  traditions  were  founded 
on  the  classic  basis  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There 
were  learned  men  In  New  England  who  kept  these 
traditions  alive,  and  you  In  your  turn  were  kept  in 
line,  for  the  most  part  willingly  and  happily,  for  learn- 
ing was  the  natural  ambition  of  every  bright  boy. 

Among  your  greatest  joys  was  listening  to  tales  of 
adventure  beyond  the  familiar  bounds  of  the  township. 
These  were  once  more  the  days  of  pioneering,  of  seek- 
ing new  lands  In  the  West,  of  thrilling  adventures, 
heroic  privations  and  struggles,  all  in  great  contrast 
to  the  staid,  even-tempered  life  of  the  village.  From 
your  own  village  had  gone  forth  several  adventuresome 
ones  to  the  newly  opened  country.  There  was  WiUiam 
Waterbury,  who  made  a  horseback  trip  alone  from 
Stamford  through  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio,  not  only  once  but  twice.  From  the 
records  he  kept  his  adventures  were  many.  Some- 
times he  had  to  swim  his  horse  across  a  river.  Of 
course,  he  got  thoroughly  wet  and  had  to  stop  on  the 
other  bank,  build  a  fire  to  dry  himself  out  and  sleep 
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there  alone  In  the  open.  A  hardy  traveller  he  !  Indian 
villages  he  came  to  on  the  frontier.  Some  of  them 
were  deserted,  others  were  inhabited  by  Indians  whom 
he  found  "friendly  and  civil."  In  one  such  village  he 
met  a  white  man  who  had  been  captured  when  a  child 
by  the  Indians  and  had  lived  with  them  ever  since, 
marrying  "among  them"  and,  of  course,  speaking  their 
tongue.  Such  experiences  were  somewhat  frequent  in 
the  early  days  and  seemed  highly  romantic  as  you 
listened  to  the  relating  of  them.  You  firmly  resolved 
that  when  you  grew  up  you,  too,  would  take  your 
horse,  fill  your  saddle  bags  and  go  adventuring  in  the 
far,  wild  country  of  the  West. 

Thoughts  of  far  lands  filled  your  imagination  as 
you  came  along  the  village  street.  Beyond  this  town, 
with  its  comfortable  white  houses,  each  with  its  tree- 
shaded  yard  enclosed  with  a  white  pale  fence  lay  ad- 
venture. Beyond  the  Hudson  was  the  land  of  romance 
to  be  reached  only  by  long  horseback  trips;  beyond 
the  shining  waters  of  the  Sound  lay  the  soft  blue  bank 
of  Long  Island  from  whose  farthest  fishing  villages 
went  the  brave  whaling  fleets  on  their  months — or 
years — long  voyages.  Over  the  vast  sea  came  and 
w^ent  the  swift  sailing  ships  to  China  and  India  and 
South  America.  These,  too,  would  lure  you,  when 
you  had  finished  school.  In  the  meantime  you  would 
study  and  learn  as  much  as  possible,  you  thought,  as 
you  strode  along  the  dusty  street,  your  bare  feet  mak- 
ing clear  tracks  in  the  soft,  warm  sand,  and  a  stray 
flock  of  geese  coming  marching  along  In  file,  a  tempting 
object  for  a  chase. 

In  the  woods  the  pink  ladyslipper  was  in  bloom;  the 
waters  of  the  Sound  sparkled  under  the  May  sun,  a 
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shower  of  diamonds  in  a  sweet  world;  the  fragrance 
of  apple  blossoms  floated  out  from  orchards;  there 
was  a  bustle  of  Spring  cleaning  in  every  household; 
and  from  way  down  the  village  street  came  the  strange, 
strident  blast  of  The  Peddler's  tin  horn,  a  blatant 
herald  of  Spring. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Opening  a  New  Century 

Following  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  country  had 
an  opportunity  to  settle  down  into  commercial  ways 
and  undertake  the  establishment  of  those  occupations 
and  industries  that  would  furnish  a  service  to  the  united 
colonies.  None  of  the  villages  in  the  Stamford  town- 
ship, not  even  Stamford  itself  with  its  seventy-seven 
families  in  the  year  1800,  was  more  than  a  market 
place. 

Stamford  at  that  time  possessed  only  four  stores. 
They  were  small  as  we  think  of  stores  today.  Within 
them  could  be  found  dry  goods,  groceries,  and,  it  is 
said,  the  spirits  which  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  so- 
cially inclined  persons.  One  of  these  stood  just  east 
of  the  site  of  the  present  Spelke  Block,  earlier  the 
Union  House.  The  second  and  third  were  closer  to 
the  centre,  one  of  them  standing  where  the  Gurley 
Building  now  is,  opposite  the  Town  Hall.  This  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Mundy,  who  has  been  called 
an  early  "Women's  Rights"  exponent,  doubtless  be- 
cause she  sold  candy  to  the  children  and  gave  them 
their  first  lessons  in  commercial  life.  The  third  was 
just  west  of  this  and  the  fourth  was  on  the  corner  of 
South  Street  near  Leed's  Tavern.  At  the  Main  Street 
dam  was  the  village  grist  mill,  an  institution  in  exist- 
ence for  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.     Fronting 
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on  Central  Park  on  the  corner  of  Parson  Smith's  lot 
about  where  Alexander  Weed  long  had  a  jewelry  store, 
was  a  hat  shop.  The  only  other  building  used  for 
business  purposes  was  the  slaughter  house  on  West 
Park  Place  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  old  bury- 
ing ground. 

At  this  time  the  chief  east  and  west  thoroughfare 
of  the  village  was  the  Post  Road.  It  crossed  a  street 
running  north  and  south  at  what  is  now  Atlantic 
Square.  The  latter  was  known  as  Bedford  Street  from 
Broad  Street  north,  and  as  Atlantic  Street  toward  the 
south.  The  Post  Road  turned  north  to  Broad  Street, 
thence  ran  to  the  river  and  across  up  Palmer's  Hill. 
At  the  southeast  corner  of  St.  John's  Park  was  a  lane 
closed  by  a  gate  which  led  to  the  Cove  and  Shippan 
Point.  Another  road  now  known  as  South  Street,  but 
then  West  South  Street,  ran  from  the  bridge  on  Broad 
Street  down  to  the  Waterside  Landing.  A  part  of  this 
is  now  River  Street.  It  passed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
village  burying  ground  and  a  branch  ran  west,  where 
the  grist  mill  stood,  and  crossed  the  river. 

A  sketch  of  the  old  Mill  River  Bridge  and  the 
Grist  Mill  as  they  appeared  in  1819  has  been  pre- 
served. It  was  drawn  by  Charles  Hawley  just  back 
from  Yale  College  and  the  Litchfield  Law  School.  The 
bridge  was  a  long,  sweeping,  arched  structure,  resting 
on  two  piers  between  which  and  the  abutments  the 
water  flowed  from  the  dam.  Below  the  bridge  was 
a  drive  leading  to  the  water  so  that  horses  could  quench 
their  thirst  in  long,  deep  draughts. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  increased  de- 
mand for  more  rapid  and  comfortable  transportation 
by  land,  improvements  were  made  in  the  Boston  Post 
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Road.  Stage  coaches  rumbled  along  up  and  down  the 
hills  and  through  the  dust  with  regularity  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  With  this  increase  in  travel, 
toll  gates  which  had  been  established  for  the  collection 
of  money  to  pay  for  the  up-keep  of  highways,  were 
gradually  eliminated.  More  and  more  the  highway 
came  to  be  recognized  as  a  public  institution  and  its 
maintenance  a  part  of  government  activity.  The  State 
legislature  considered  it  a  part  of  its  task  to  see  that 
through  routes  were  improved. 

Stamford,  a  century  ago,  was  looked  upon  as  the 
halfway  point  between  New  York  and  New  Haven. 
It  was  a  distributing  office  for  mail  intended  for  a 
considerable  section  of  Western  Connecticut.  The 
Stage  Yard  was  one  of  the  two  places  where  stage 
coaches  stopped  to  change  horses.  Until  within  a  few 
years  the  Stamford  House  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main 
Street  and  this  narrow  way.  Leed's  Tavern  at  the 
corner  of  Relay  Place  and  the  Main  Street  was  another 
stopping  place  for  coaches.  This  building  also  dis- 
appeared within  the  last  few  years. 

The  value  of  the  elimination  of  curves  and  shorten- 
ing of  routes  was  recognized  then,  as  today.  In  1800 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Highways  decided  to  recom- 
mend an  alteration  in  the  turnpike  through  Stamford. 
It  was  proposed  that  instead  of  going  across  the  Broad 
Street  bridge  and  up  over  Palmer's  Hill  the  Post  Road 
should  run  straight  west  from  the  Square  to  West 
South  Street  and  across  the  Main  Street  bridge.  This 
involved  the  removal  of  the  southerly  part  of  the 
town  burying  ground  which  had  been  established 
where  West  Park  now  is.  There  was  a  hillock  on  the 
westerly  end  of  the  burying  ground  just  in  front  of 
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what  is  now  the  Methodist  Church.  It  was  not  with- 
out great  opposition  that  the  burial  place  of  the  village 
dead  was  thus  penetrated.  It  took  several  years  to 
bring  the  plan  to  fruition.  At  last  the  road  makers 
began  the  work  protected  by  full  legal  authority.  For 
some  time  what  was  done  in  the  day  was  undone  at 
night.  Ox  teams  were  brought  and  heavy  stones 
hauled  across  the  entrances  to  the  new  road.  In  due 
course  the  contents  of  the  graves  were  removed  to 
other  burial  grounds  and  the  road  completed.  Some 
of  the  old  stones  taken  from  this  ground  are  attached 
to  the  wall  on  the  Franklin  Street  side  of  the  cemetery 
in  the  rear  of  St.  Andrew's  Church.  For  years,  one 
stone  served  as  a  part  of  the  walk  entering  a  house  on 
West  Park  Place  near  River  Street.  Thus  was  one 
more  triangle  of  green  provided  for  the  centre  of  the 
community  and  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 
Stamford  is  fortunate  in  the  number  of  grassy  triangles 
scattered  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  They  will 
always  keep  the  city  open  to  the  air  and  sunshine  and 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  community. 

Stamford,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  War  of  18 12 
•was  largely  fought  at  sea,  did  not  participate  greatly 
in  the  second  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Three  military  companies  were  raised. 
They  were  commanded  by  Captain  David  Waterbury, 
Captain  Peter  Smith  and  Captain  Elijah  Reed.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  called  into  active 
service  except  on  brief  occasions  when  British  war 
vessels  appeared  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  a  landing 
seemed  imminent.  Captain  Smith's  company  was 
called  out  once  for  duty  on  Shippan  Point  and  at 
another    time    Captain    Reed's    company    performed 
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similar  service.  The  expected  Invasions  did  not  occur. 
An  alarm  In  New  York  led  Stamford's  military  leaders 
to  take  a  numerous  body  of  volunteers  from  Stamford 
to  New  York  by  sloop.  On  this  occasion  It  had  been 
considered  advisable  to  fortify  Harlem  Heights. 
While  Stamford  was  In  readiness  for  any  service,  it 
was  asked  to  perform  Httle. 

Along  the  turnpike  there  were,  of  course,  taverns 
or  Inns.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  Stage  House 
just  east  of  the  Square.  Almost  across  from  the  Da- 
venport house,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Post 
Road  where  the  Washington  Building  now  is  at  the 
entrance  to  Bank  Street,  was  the  Webb  Tavern.  This 
was  an  excellent  type  of  the  Connecticut  village  Inn  of 
a  century  ago.  It  was  owned  by  Captain  Webb  and 
has  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best  taverns  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  Important  business  associated 
with  the  Revolution  was  transacted  beneath  Its  roof. 
In  front  of  Its  door  the  contraband  Bohea  Tea,  taken 
from  Sylvanus  Whitney  in  1775,  was  ceremoniously 
burned.  At  other  times  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
General  Lee.  When  General  Israel  Putnam  per- 
formed his  famous  exploit  of  riding  down  the  hill  at 
Horseneck  pursued  by  British  bullets  he  came  to  this 
tavern.  Later  It  Is  reputed  to  have  been  visited  by 
General  George  Washington.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  the  present  brick  block.  The  Leed's 
Tavern  has  also  been  mentioned. 

General  Lafayette,  In  1824,  on  his  visit  to  America 
passed  through  Stamford.  He  stopped  a  short  time 
In  the  village  to  receive  a  welcome  and  greet  the  peo- 
ple. Preparations  were  made  In  advance  for  his  com- 
ing   In    order  to  make  his  reception    as    popular    as 
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possible.  A  horseman  was  sent  along  the  Post  Road 
to  meet  him  on  his  way  from  New^  York.  On  the 
near  approach  of  the  distinguished  Frenchman  he 
galloped  back  to  announce  the  coming  of  Lafayette  to 
the  waiting  throngs.  The  school  boys  had  been  gath- 
ered near  the  Leed's  Tavern  opposite  River  Street. 
As  the  rider  came  tearing  into  town  across  the  Main 
Street  bridge  the  boys  drew  up  In  a  straight  line  ready 
to  salute  the  carriage  and  four  as  It  swung  past.  They 
saw  It  stop  at  the  home  of  Major  John  Davenport, 
son  of  Abraham  Davenport,  and  the  leading  citizen 
of  his  community,  and  ran  thither.  The  house  of  Ma- 
jor Davenport  stood,  until  recent  years,  w^here  the 
Lockwood  and  Palmer  store  Is  now,  opposite  the  apex 
of  West  Park.  General  Lafayette  was  led  Into  the 
house  and  shortly  came  out  again  to  shake  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  citizens  and  speak  brieliy  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  welcome  that  had  been  accorded  him. 

Major  Davenport,  the  host  of  General  Lafayette, 
died  November  28,  1830.  The  "Sentinel,"  in  Its  Issue 
of  December  1,  stated  that  he  had  nearly  completed 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  It  went  on  to  say: 
"The  deceased  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  our 
Revolution — held  the  office  of  Major  in  the  State 
troops,  and,  living  near  the  lines,  was  frequently  called 
into  active  service.  For  a  number  of  years  in  succes- 
sion he  was  chosen  representative  of  this  town  In  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  was  a  representa- 
tive In  Congress  for  many  years  until  1817.  But  in- 
dependently of  his  military  and  civic  honors,  he  was 
prominently  distinguished  as  a  humble  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  early  life  he  made  a  profession 
of  the   Christian  religion   and  for   more   than  thirty 
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years  he  held  the  office  of  deacon  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church." 

The  inventive  genius  which  made  Connecticut  what 
it  has  since  become  was,  in  1800,  only  beginning  to  re- 
veal itself.  The  chief  support  of  the  community  was 
agriculture.  "Stamford  potatoes"  were  notable  in  that 
day  for  their  quality.  Sloops  carried  them  from 
Mianus  Landing  and  Stamford  to  New  York  and  lesser 
towns  on  Long  Island.  This  brought  an  income  to  the 
community  which  was  of  benefit  to  all.  Sloops  also 
were  relied  upon  for  the  transportation  of  travellers 
to  New  York  or  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  This  method  of  transportation  was  quite  likely 
to  be  as  comfortable  and,  according  to  the  wind,  as 
expeditious  as  the  slow  moving  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

It  was  not  many  years  following  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  that  steamboats  be- 
gan to  run  to  Stamford  and  other  points  along  the 
Sound.  The  "Oliver  Wolcott,"  named  for  the  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut  who  stood  for  so  much  in  the  re- 
modelling of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  1818, 
made  three  round  trips  a  week  in  1825  between  New 
York  and  Stamford.  Among  the  successors  of  this  boat 
were  the  "Flushing,"  the  "John  Marshall,"  the  "Nim- 
rod,"  the  "Fairfield,"  the  "Croton,"  the  "American 
Eagle,"  the  "Cricket,"  the  "Cataline,"  the  "Fraser," 
the  "Ella,"  the  "Stamford,"  the  "Shippan,"  the  "P. 
C.  Schultz,"  the  "Olyphant,"  the  "Osseo,"  the  "Amer- 
icus,"  the  "Nelly  White,"  the  "Meta,"  the  "Harlem," 
the  "Shady  Side,"  the  "Alert"  and  others.  The  "Citi- 
zen," the  second  of  the  boats,  was  put  on  by  Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt.  The  pubhc  did  not  entirely  abandon 
sloops  when  steamers  began  running.     It  is  stated  that 
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In  1830  seventy  Stamford  men  sailed  In  Captain  Ford's 
"King  Hiram"  and  though  it  took  from  four  o'clock 
In  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon  to  reach  New 
York  the  passengers  through  a  committee  presented 
to  Captain  Ford  an  address  of  high  compliment  for 
"his  politeness  as  a  gentleman,  which  is  only  equalled 
by  his  skill  as  a  seaman." 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  evidently  practiced  his  fam- 
ous methods  of  overcoming  competition  with  the 
"Citizen."  He  cut  the  usual  steam-boat  fare  of  fifty 
cents  in  half  and  then  recouped  himself  by  exorbitant 
charges.  He  took  the  trouble  to  reply  to  criticisms 
of  his  management  which  was  described  as  arbitrary 
and  avaricious.  When  he  gave  up  his  Long  Island 
Sound  services  the  "Sentinel"  remarked,  "The  pro- 
prietor of  Long  Island  Sound  has  relinquished  that 
part  of  it  lying  between  New  York  and  Bridgeport." 

The  boat  landing  at  which  the  "Oliver  Wolcott" 
tied  up  was  also  sketched  in  1819  by  Charles  Hawley, 
who  afterwards  became  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State.  It  was  known  as  Captain  Augustus  Lockwood's 
Landing.  There  were  two  houses  at  the  foot  of  the 
short  highway  which  was  the  termination  of  Atlantic 
Street.  One  was  owned  by  Captain  Lockwood  and 
stood  until  the  present  generation.  In  the  rear  was 
another  known  as  the  "Laurie  Place."  Almost  In 
front  of  these  two  houses  was  the  wharf  to  which  the 
first  steamboat  to  reach  Stamford  Harbor  was  moored. 
It  Is  recorded  that  the  entire  population  of  men  and 
boys  was  there.  As  soon  as  the  boat  had  been  made 
fast,  a  large  part  of  the  crowd  stepped  on  board.  One 
boy,  who  described  it  many  years  afterward,  was 
afraid  to  go  near  the  boiler.    Suddenly  the  steam  began 
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to  escape  with  a  roar.  To  the  unaccustomed  ears  of 
the  crowd  it  sounded  as  if  the  boiler  had  burst.  With 
hands  over  their  ears  many  rushed  ashore,  only  to  be 
laughed  at  by  others  who  somehow  had  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  escaping  steam. 

An  important  event  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  the  establishment  of  a  substantial 
weekly  newspaper,  the  forerunner  of  "The  Advocate," 
by  William  Henry  Holly.  This  occurred  in  1829.  He 
engaged  as  the  first  editor  a  Norwalk  newspaper  man 
who  bore  the  famous  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  editor  was  not  a  relative  of  the  more  famous 
Hamilton.  The  paper  was  known  as  "The  Intelli- 
gencer" and  was  a  failure.  William  Henry  Holly  then 
undertook  the  editorship  himself,  changing  the  name 
to  "The  Sentinel."  Known  as  "Will  Hen"  Holly,  he 
conducted  it  for  many  years.  Doubtless  he  was  aided 
by  his  ten  brothers  and  two  sisters  who  looked  upon 
the  paper  as  something  of  a  family  venture.  James 
A.  Webb,  destined  to  become  a  brother-in-law,  was 
indented  to  him  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  printing 
trade.  Whether  Editor  Holly's  references  to  him  as 
the  "Printer's  Devil"  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  had 
any  bearing  on  the  event  or  not,  in  any  case,  he  ran 
away  to  sea  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  The 
editor  offered  through  the  advertising  columns  of  his 
paper  a  reward  of  five  dollars  for  his  return. 

Although  "Will  Hen"  Holly  had  never  had  any 
editorial  experience  he  proved  equal  to  the  require- 
ments and  the  "Sentinel"  survived.  In  course  of  time 
its  name  was  changed  to  "The  Stamford  Advocate,"  a 
title  it  has  borne  until  this  day.  In  the  course  of  its 
century  of  existence  it  has  been  moved  ten  times  and 
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burned  out  twice.  It  now  occupies  a  building  of  fine 
Italian  design  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
modern  news  and  commercial  printing  plant. 

"Will  Hen"  Holly  w^as  an  unusual  man.  His  was 
the  kind  of  personality  that  enjoys  public  life  and  finds 
itself  at  home  everywhere.  Holly  could  be  described 
"as  a  prominent  and  well  know^n  citizen."  He  was 
resourceful.  He  was  always  thinking  of  new  things 
to  do  for  the  community.  It  might  be  a  map  or  a  de- 
scription of  the  town  at  a  given  time.  His  party  al- 
ways chose  him  as  delegate  to  a  convention.  He  was 
always  the  moderator  at  the  town  meeting  and  identi- 
fied with  the  work  of  every  board  of  local  officials. 
When  It  came  to  celebrations  Editor  Holly  usually 
had  some  important  service  to  render  in  connection 
with  it.  He  was  a  practitioner  of  the  law,  his  serv- 
ices being  sought  by  parties  having  cases  before  the 
Justices'  courts.  He  was  noted  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Common  Law.  It  is  said  of  him  that  often  in 
defense  of  a  client  he  could  repeat  orally  whole  sections 
from  the  statute  book.  Closing  the  book  with  a  snap 
he  would  hand  it  over  to  the  opposing  counsel,  who 
often  tried  In  vain  to  find  the  quoted  sections.  He  af- 
terward became  Judge  of  Probate  and  served  in  that 
office  for  some  ten  years  prior  to  his  death  in  1867. 
In  short,  there  was  nothing  going  on  in  the  community 
In  which  the  versatile  and  energetic  editor  did  not  take 
a  personal  Interest.  His  was  indeed  a  personal  jour- 
nalism. 

Within  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the 
paper,  In  1830  to  be  exact,  Stamford  w^as  set  apart  as 
a  borough.  This  doubtless  added  to  the  timeliness  of 
the  founding  of  the  newspaper.     "The  Sentinel"  In  its 
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issue  for  June  8,  1830,  printed  the  boundaries  and  a 
description  of  the  place.  It  stated  in  its  columns,  "This 
includes  an  area  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
square,  68  dwelling  houses,  nine  of  which  were  erected 
during  the  past  year,  four  houses  of  public  worship, 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian  (yclept  Congregational), 
Methodist  and  Baptist,  ii  mercantile  stores,  28  me- 
chanic shops,  2  public  and  5  private  schools,  a  town 
house,  printing  office,  a  flour  mill,  an  extensive  tannery, 
3  large  stone  buildings  occupied  for  rolling  iron  and  633 
inhabitants."  The  population  of  the  whole  town  was 
3,705,  indicating  that  the  village  contained  less  than 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  the  town.  This  illus- 
trates afresh  the  widespread  distribution  of  the  people 
and  that  the  whole  community  was  agricultural  in  its 
character. 

Simeon  H.  Minor  was  the  first  warden  of  the  bor- 
ough. The  second  was  Charles  Hawley.  Serving  with 
the  latter  on  the  Board  of  Burgesses  elected  in  1831 
were  John  H.  Winthrop,  David  Hoyt,  John  W.  Leeds, 
the  ubiquitous  "Will  Hen"  Holly,  Isaac  Quintard,  Jr., 
and  Stephen  B.  Provost. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  for  desiring  the  bor- 
ough government  was  that  of  centering  governmental 
attention  on  the  problems  arising  from  close  living  in 
a  concentrated  area.  It  is  stated  that  "for  a  long  time 
many  of  our  villages  have  been  anxious  that  some 
measure  should  be  adopted  to  restrain  swine,  geese, 
cattle,  etc.,  from  running  at  large  in  the  village  and 
preventing  our  sidewalks  and  public  greens  and  even 
our  highways  from  being  lumbered  up  with  wood,  rub- 
bish, etc.  Any  person  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the 
highways,"   continued  our  editorial  writer,   "between 
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our  places  of  worship  and  the  vacant  lands  about  the 
town  house  will  be  satisfied  that  the  public  convenience 
and  safety  of  travellers  throughout  our  neighborhood 
requires  that  something  shall  be  speedily  done."  That 
the  geese  needed  to  be  herded  and  penned  for  other 
reasons  than  that  of  the  "safety  of  travellers,"  Is  In- 
dicated by  an  advertisement  Inserted  In  the  ''Sentinel" 
by  Captain  Augustus  Lockwood.  He  offered  a  rea- 
sonable reward  for  the  return  of  fourteen  stray  geese. 
They  included  '4  gray  gander  and  one  pied  goose, 
and  the  rest  goslings."  The  advertisement  Indicated 
that,  "they  all  had  their  right  heels  cut  as  a  mark." 

The  Board  of  Burgesses  also  had  the  task  of  grant- 
ing licenses  for  "shows."  Now  that  steam  power  was 
available  It  was  possible  for  a  "Justly  Celebrated  Mu- 
seum" to  float  into  town.  In  the  spring  of  1831  the 
"Sentinel"  contains  the  following  notice:  "Mr.  Wil- 
cox's justly  celebrated  museum  expects  to  be  at  Capt. 
Lockwood's  Landing  In  this  town,  when  our  citizens 
will  have  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  viewing  a  superior 
built  boat  from  the  canal  countries  In  our  waters,  but 
also  of  witnessing  a  large  assortment  of  natural  and 
well  selected  curiosities."  Among  the  wonders  of  this 
establishment  were  wax  figures  of  General  Lafayette, 
Charlotte  Temple,  a  "New  York  Beauty,"  Othello 
and  Desdemona,  and  a  representation  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  American  prisoners  were  starved  to  death 
at  Tripoli. 

Lively  celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July  were  the 
order  of  the  years.  The  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  one  of  the 
few  holidays  of  the  times.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  day 
in  which  the  spirit  of  liveliness  and  of  boosting  should 
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find  play.  The  term  "Glorious  Fourth"  meant  some- 
thing and  was  truly  descriptive.  Here  Is  a  picture  of 
some  of  the  occurrences  In  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Fourth  In  1830.  Bells  were  rung  and 
a  national  salute  fired  at  daybreak,  noon  and  sundown. 
At  nine  o'clock  In  the  evening  there  was  a  "flight  of 
rockets."  A  feature  was  a  patriotic  service  In  the  Con- 
gregational Church  on  the  Green.  Here  a  chorus  of 
singers  and  the  Stamford  Band  numbering  thirty  pieces 
provided  patriotic  music.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  the 
venerable  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  of- 
fered an  Introductory  prayer.  The  closing  prayer  was 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis.  The  civilians  who  shared  in 
the  ceremonies  were  the  ever-present  "Will  Hen" 
Holly,  who  read  the  Declaration,  and  J.  B.  Ferris, 
who  made  the  Oration.  The  benediction  was  said  by 
the  Rev.  A.  S.  Todd,  Rector  of  St.  John's.  It  was  a 
community  service.  Following  the  ceremonies  a  pro- 
cession formed  and  moved  to  the  "Inn  of  Henry  War- 
ing" where  one  hundred  and  fifty  sat  down  to  a  bounti- 
ful dinner  served  In  family  style.  The  Committee  of 
Arrangements  Included  the  leading  citizens  of  the  day. 
The  character  of  the  occasion  may  be  recognized  from 
the  description  given  by  the  chronicler  who  stated  that 
the  toasts  "were  not  drank  in  Avater,  but  in  sparkling 
wine  and  old  Burgundy,  after  the  manner  of  our  pious 
and  patriotic  forefathers."  Among  the  toasts  was  one 
"To  the  Clergy  of  Connecticut — Joel  Mann  excepted." 
The  significance  of  the  exception  is  not  readily 
recognized  unless  one  recalls  that  at  that  period  there 
was  much  anti-Masonic  sentiment.  It  was  so  Intense 
and  widespread  that  many  communities  and  even  fami- 
lies were  divided.     It  even  became  an  Issue  In  politics 
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in  some  states.  Joel  Mann,  it  appears,  had  made  him- 
self obnoxious  by  a  series  of  lectures  against  Masonry. 
The  extravagance  to  which  anti-Masonic  feeling  could 
be  raised  is  indicated  by  a  quotation  from  an  anti- 
Masonic  publication,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  of 
Bridgeport,  in  which  Masonry  was  characterized  as 
"the  most  foolish,  the  most  profane,  most  blasphe- 
mous, most  murderous,  most  God-provoking,  most 
Heaven-daring  and  most  Hell-resembling"  institution. 
The  anti-Masons  in  Stamford  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Two  travelling  lecturers,  by  name  Fanton  and  Croker, 
who  undertook  to  present  alleged  illustrations  of  the 
first  three  degrees,  created  a  great  disturbance.  Can- 
nons wxre  fired  at  the  building  where  they  were  stopping 
and  they  were  hung  in  effigy.  They  made  a  timely 
escape  through  a  rear  exit. 

At  this  time  Stamford  had  become  a  port  of  entry 
and  had  a  direct  trade  wath  the  West  Indies.  An 
average  of  over  $2000  a  year  w^as  paid  in  duties  on 
foreign  merchandise.  In  1832  or  ^33  a  full  rigged 
ship  was  built  in  Stamford  near  the  beach  of  the  upper 
harbor  on  the  west  side.  Owing  to  insufficient  w^ater 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  launching  it. 
It  was  surrounded  with  water-tight  casks  to  take  the 
weight.  By  this  means  it  was  floated  off  and  moved 
across  the  creek  where  it  received  its  spars  and  other 
equipment.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  vessel 
ever  constructed  in  Stamford. 

About  this  time  steps  were  taken  for  the  extension 
of  the  East  Branch  to  the  centre  of  the  town  by  means 
of  a  canal.  Alfred  Bishop  was  instrumental  in  ac- 
complishing this  task.  It  was  finished  in  1833.  Ware- 
houses were  erected  at  the  terminus  of  the  canal  near 
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the  east  side  of  Atlantic  Square.  Schooners  set  sail 
from  this  point  to  the  West  Indies  and  sloops  came 
up  and  down.     It  ran  where  Canal  Street  is  now. 

Alfred  Bishop,  the  builder  of  the  canal,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Rev.  John  Bishop.  He  was  born  in 
Stamford,  December  21,  1798.  After  teaching  school 
for  a  short  time  he  went  to  New  Jersey  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  engaging  in  farming.  While  thus  em- 
ployed he  made  experiments  with  pick-ax,  shovel  and 
wheel-barrow,  with  the  view  of  estimating  costs  of  re- 
moving various  masses  of  earth  to  different  distances. 
This  led  to  his  becoming  a  canal  and  railroad  con- 
tractor. He  constructed  the  Morris  Canal  in  New 
Jersey,  a  bridge  over  the  Raritan  at  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Housatonic,  Berkshire,  Washington  and  Sara- 
toga, Naugatuck  and  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
roads. He  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  Bridgeport 
where  he  died.  He  gave  one-fourth  of  his  large  es- 
tate to  others  outside  his  own  family  and  to  benevolent 
uses.  The  balance  he  bestowed  upon  his  wife  and 
children.  William  Darius,  a  son,  became  a  member 
of  Congress  and  in  the  sixties  was  President  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.  Alfred  Bishop  was 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  those  who  have  developed 
efficient  methods  as  a  basis  for  industrial  development. 

A  lively  social  event  of  this  period  was  the  visit  in 
the  summer  of  1836  of  the  U.  S.  Schooner  "Experi- 
ment." The  "young  and  gallant"  officers  gave  what  was 
described  as  a  "splendid  ball"  on  board  their  vessel. 
They  invited  all  the  eligible  maids  and  young  men  of 
Stamford.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  the  village  in 
their  turn,  not  to  be  outdone  by  this  courtesy,  a  few 
days  later  arranged  a  "grand  reception  and  ball"  for 
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the  navy  officers  in  the  Masonic  Hall.  The  young 
people  turned  the  apartment  into  a  vertible  "fairy 
grotto  embowered  in  greenery  and  gaily  colored  flow- 
ers." The  "sylph-formed  daughters  of  our  village," 
thus  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  officers  in  "the  social  event  of 
the  season." 

How  did  the  town  look  at  this  time?  "Will  Hen" 
Holly  of  "The  Sentinel"  has  left  a  map  and  a  penned 
description  dated  about  1837  or  '38: 

"Give  me  your  arm,"  he  says,  "and  suppose  we  are 
standing  on  the  turnpike  road  on  the  hill  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  village.  Here  you  have  a  command- 
ing view  of  our  whole  territory,  including  our  harbor 
and  a  wide  extent  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  building  lots  yet  unoccupied, 
on  both  sides  of  the  way,  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  Cast  your  eyes  towards  the  right  and  see 
those  mills  handsomely  painted,  and  that  elegant  home 
near  by  upon  the  site  of  the  late  residence  of  David 
Holly.  That  property  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  J.  Sanford.  Mr.  S  has  rebuilt  the  home  and 
made  great  improvements  in  the  appearance  of  the 
out-buildings.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
complete  private  residences  in  the  country.  Look  fur- 
ther west  on  the  road  towards  the  West  Landing. 
That  snug  cottage  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of 
the  Kissing  Rocks,  so  noted  in  song,  belongs  to  our 
friend,  Seeley  Miller.  In  passing  through  "Algiers," 
once  a  delapidated  section  of  our  village,  but  now  as 
respectable  in  appearance  and  as  strongly  marked  by 
the  hand  of  improvement  as  any  part  thereof,  you  will 
be  astonished  at  what  a  little  industry  and  a  proper 
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use  of  the  paint  brush  will  do  in  beautifying  a  neigh- 
borhood. Having  crossed  the  bridge  the  eye  rests 
on  the  elegant  mansion  of  His  Honor,  the  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor  of  this  State.  For  beauty  of  architecture  and 
impressive  splendor  it  is  not  equalled  by  any  dwelling 
house  in  Fairfield  County  or  perhaps  in  the  whole 
State,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  science  and  taste  of 
Thos.  P.  Dixon,  the  designer  and  master-builder  of 
the  noble  structure.  It  stands  upon  the  spot  where 
recently  stood  that  old  rookery  known  as  the  Quintard 
house,  nearly  opposite  the  Stamford  Hotel.  Passing 
on  we  come  in  view  of  a  beautiful  green,  once  an  un- 
seemly mound,  the  repository  of  the  dead  a  century 
ago,  but  now  reduced  to  a  level,  covered  with  green 
sward  and  surrounded  with  forest  trees.  For  this  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Lockwood, 
whose  new  residence,  completed  the  past  year,  stands 
north  of  this  lovely  spot.  Move  on  and  we  notice  the 
residence  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Davenport  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  moving  to  the  rear  the  old  part 
of  the  house,  and  refitting  up  the  whole  premises — 
the  old  carriage  house  and  Mr.  Minor's  barn  on  the 
east  have  been  removed  and  now  a  substantial  and 
well  built  fence  bounds  that  side  of  the  way.  Mr. 
Jarvis'  premises  have  been  improved  by  repairs  and 
the  liberal  use  of  paint.  We  will  now  turn  the  corner 
and  proceed  north  (up  Atlantic  Street).  There  on 
that  spot  where  stood  the  'Master  Hoyt  House'  an  old 
tenment  long  occupied  as  a  tavern,  and  later  by  a  den 
of  pilferers  and  hen  roosts  and  wood  piles,  stands  a 
princely  edifice  just  finished,  belonging  to  the  Messrs. 
Hoyt.  Some  look  upon  this  edifice  in  point  of  beauty 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Hawley,  which  we  first 
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noticed  after  crossing  the  bridge.  Here  again  we  have 
a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon's  skill  and  taste  as  a 
builder.  A  few  rods  further,  passing  the  neat  situation 
of  James  B.  Scofield,  we  come  to  a  new  building  now 
going  up,  and  a  few  feet  further,  opposite  the  dwelling 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  Is  a  neat  little  cottage,  just 
finished  In  good  style  and  taste,  belonging  to  Joseph 
D.  Warren.  It  Is  the  production  of  persevering  In- 
dustry and  economy.  Now  cast  your  eye  towards  the 
residence  of  Fitch  Rogers,  deceased.  There  you  see 
great  improvements  going  on — old  fences  are  giving 
way  to  a  splendid  and  altogether  novel  way  of  enclos- 
ing property.  North  of  the  house  stands  the  'Franklin 
Furnace,'  where  are  cast  Waring's  stoves,  plows,  and 
a-11  kinds  of  machinery,  etc.  A  large  tin  factory  Is 
connected  with  the  establishment.  These  premises  be- 
long to  George  E.  Waring.  He  purchased  them  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  has  since  expended  large 
sums  of  money  among  us,  putting  up  buildings  and 
driving  his  works,  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  mer- 
chants, mechanics  and  laborers.  Let  us  now  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  eastward.  Here  Is  the  Stage  House.  It 
has  been  finished  up  In  the  interior  and  supplied  with 
new  furniture  from  basement  to  attick,  and  under  the 
administration  of  Its  present  attentive  and  gentlemanly 
proprietor.  Sands  Seely,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  comfortable  resting  places  for  travel- 
lers on  the  road  from  New  York  to  Boston.  We  should 
have  noted  sooner,  in  passing  along,  our  old  friend 
Leeds,  of  the  Stamford  Hotel.  There,  too,  the  travel- 
ler Is  sure  to  find  a  welcome  and  a  table  spread  with 
the  best  things  of  the  season.  Opposite  the  Stage  House 
Is  the   residence  of  Royal  L.   Gay,  much  improved, 
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Yonder  lofty  building  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Smith,  late  of  New  York.  Look  at  its  beautiful  and 
orderly  surroundings— its  gravel  walks  and  forest 
trees,  the  box  and  the  fir,  and  shrubbery  flourishing 
where  but  two  or  three  years  since  stood  that  uncouth 
old  rookery  known  as  the  'Ferris  House.'  The  next 
old  rookery  east,  which  has  long  stood  an  eyesore  to 
the  neighborhood,  has  undergone  a  thorough  rebuild- 
ing, and  now  presents  a  highly  respectable  appearance. 
The  sign  on  the  door  of  the  store  recently  moved  up 
to  this  house  from  the  next  lot  east,  indicates  that 
Edwin  S.  Holly  lives  here.  That  pretty  building  yon- 
der, near  the  Episcopal  church,  with  its  pillars  and  its 
cupulo,  is  Miss  Riley's  Female  Seminary,  one  of  the 
best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  yon- 
der new  building  on  the  green  Was  put  up  but  a  few 
months  since  for  the  accomodation  of  the  district 
school.  That  spot  is  dear  to  us — 'twas  there,  in  the 
old  school  room  which  has  given  place  to  this  respecta- 
ble looking  edifice,  that  we  received  all  the  instruction 
our  circumstances  in  life  ever  permitted  us  to  attend 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
Two  Hundred  Years 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
communities  when-  they  begin  to  think  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  past  as  a  foundation  for  the  future.  This 
time  comes  when  the  stream  of  energy  has  broadened 
into  a  full  river  and  settled  down  for  the  journey  to 
the  sea.  It  has  been  said,  that  there  was  a  period 
seventy-five  years  ago  when  the  older  American  com- 
munities became  historically  conscious.  Many  local 
histories  were  written.  Inspired  by  men  and  women, 
who  had  reached  an  age  and  affluence  which  allowed 
time  for  the  gathering  and  orderly  arrangement  and 
presentation  of  historical  material,  accounts  of  the 
past  began  to  appear  in  print.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  gathering  of  source  material  upon  which  present- 
day  historians  must  depend. 

In  Stamford  this  date  was  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  town.  It  was  celebrated 
on  December  22,  1841.  This  was  not  the  anniversary 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  from 
Wethersfield.  That  date  is  not  known  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  1641.  For  lack  of  definite  information 
regarding  this,  the  anniversary  date  chosen  was  that  on 
which  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  Plymouth.  Stamford  had 
begun  to  settle  down.  It  had  surplus  wealth.  Those 
who  had  seen  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  shared 
in  the  development  of  the  ideals  of  political  independ- 
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ence  and  self-government  which  characterize  America 
were  now  of  an  age  when  the  past  was  recognized  as 
something  to  be  remembered  and  recorded.  They  and 
the  town  had  become  tributary  to  the  broad  stream 
of  American  progress. 

The  thought  of  celebrating  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary brought  forth  all  the  latent  pride  and  com- 
munity spirit  which  had  been  growing  through  the 
years.  The  inhabitants  were  largely  descendants  of 
the  original  settlers.  Each  knew  the  others.  All  had 
neighborly  interests  in  one  another.  All  possessed  a 
sense  of  appreciation  of  what  the  community  repre- 
sented in  history  and  its  place  in  American  life.^  This 
was  an  opportunity  for  expressing  the  community  soul. 

New  Englanders,  on  such  occasions,  believe  in  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit.  Such  a  celebration  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  sky-rockets,  red  fire  and  advertisement.  It  is 
not  an  occasion  of  entertainment,  but  of  remembrance. 
So  the  celebration  took  the  form  of  a  great  meeting  in 
the  largest  auditorium  in  the  community,  the  mother 
church.  It  was  an  evening  gathering.  Occurring  on 
next  to  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  those  who  were 
to  come  from  the  far  distant  parts  of  the  old  town, 
Bedford,  New  Canaan,  Stanwich  and  Darien,  set 
forth  in  their  various  equipages  over  the  rough,  frozen 
roads  before  the  candles  were  lighted.  One  can  pic- 
ture the  scores  of  vehicles  lining  the  square,  the  horses 
tied  to  rails  and  posts  and  covered  with  blankets, 
while  their  owners  were  within  the  church,  heated  spe- 
cially for  the  great  occasion. 

The  program  was  opened  with  appropriate  choral 
selections  and  prayer.  The  central  feature  was  an  his- 
torical address  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Alvord,  assistant  to 
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the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  the  aged  minister.  This  ad- 
dress was  the  beginning  of  the  collection  of  historical 
materal  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Six  months  after  it  was 
delivered  it  was  printed  by  "Will  Hen"  Holly  in  the 
"Advocate"  and  thus  preserved. 

The  speaker  held  in  his  hand  an  old  Bible  from 
which  he  read  a  text.  It  was  from  Psalm  LXXX,  the 
8th  and  9th  verses,  and  was  as  follows: 

"Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt;  thou  hast 
cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst 
room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
it  filled  the  land." 

"I  hold  in  my  hand  a  relic,"  said  the  speaker,  "most 
interesting,  of  the  period  we  commemorate.  It  is  an 
ancient  Bible,  and  was  the  property  of  Lt.  Francis  Bell, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  place,  and  now  belongs 
to  Miss  Mercy  Bell,  one  of  his  descendants.  It  con- 
tains a  record  of  the  first  male  child  born  in  Stamford, 
Jonathan  Bell,  son  of  Francis  Bell,  in  September,  1641. 
The  book  itself  is  much  older  than  New  England,  and 
from  facts  connected  with  its  history  we  hazard  nothing 
in  saying  that  it  came  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
perhaps  landed  with  them  from  the  Mayflower  upon 
the  rock  of  Plymouth. 

"And  why  should  not  the  origin  of  a  New  England 
township  be  an  event  of  interest?"  the  speaker  asked. 
"These  municipal  associations  furnish  an  anomoly  in 
the  history  of  man.  They  started  into  being  and  still 
continue  to  be,  the  purest  democracies  on  earth.  Their 
commencement  marked  at  once  the  beginning  of  a  so- 
cial community;  of  a  religious  congregation,  and  of  a 
church  of  Christ.  Then  the  township,  and  the  parish 
and  the  Church  were  almost  synonymous  terms.    The 
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first  parishes  of  New  England,  too,  were  the  nurseries 
of  American  liberty.  They  were  the  cradle  In  which 
was  rocked  the  Infant  nation.  They  embodied  all  the 
elementary  principles  of  religious,  social  and  civil  or- 
der— elements  moulded  Into  practical  shape  and  acted 
out  with  vigor  and  with  the  happiest  results.  Unlike 
the  towns  of  any  other  country,  they  did  not  derive 
their  origin  from  the  State — the  State  owes  Its  exist- 
ence and  power  to  them.  They  were  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, at  first  even  colonies.  Each  seems  to  have  been 
an  enfranchised  community,  exercising  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty — and  so  united  with  the  others  as 
to  form  a  model  In  miniature  of  a  free  republic.  And 
when  the  English  government  asserted  Its  jurisdiction 
over  them.  It  was  only  to  assume  the  'central  power' 
which  had  been  created  by  a  surrender,  on  the  part  of 
each  town,  of  Inherent  principles.  Although  the  King 
then  claimed  and  ruled  the  country,  the  townships 
remained  as  they  were  before,  and  through  all  subse- 
quent revolutions  they  have  continued  to  this  day  to 
be  the  only  sources  of  all  political  power.  Our  town- 
ships are  Indeed  at  this  time  subject  to  higher  legis- 
latures, but  we  Insist  upon  It  that  at  first  they  scarcely 
depended  upon  them — and  It  Is  Interesting  to  remem- 
ber that  that  they  have  not  been  Invested  with  privi- 
leges BY  the  State,  but  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  surrendered  TO  the  State,  for  the  general  good, 
a  portion  of  their  Independence.  .  .  .  What  we 
have  said,  then.  Is  true,  that  the  first  parishes  in  New 
England  were  free  democracies — nations  In  embryo ! — 
and  the  principles  embodied  in  their  organization  our 
central  government  has  done  well  to  copy.  They  were 
united  soon,  it  is   true,   in  common   fellowship,   thus 
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giving  to  themselves  republican  State  existence,  and 
realizing  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  our  national  motto 
— 'E  PLURIBUS  UNUM'.  ...  We  meet  this 
evening,  then,  not  as  a  clan  to  give  notoriety  to  a 
feudal  legend,  not  to  immortalize  a  lawless  origin,  but 
as  a  portion  of  a  now  great  and  free  people,  to  honor 
a  noble  parentage,  and  to  learn  the  history  of  that 
parentage,  and  a  portion  of  our  country's  history  in  the 
origin  of  this,  one  of  its  earliest  townships." 

Thus  the  speaker  in  noble  terms  depicted  the  rising 
spirit  of  American  institutions,  the  fruition  of  that 
desire  for  individual  liberty  which  inspired  the  peoples 
who  staked  their  all  in  coming  to  a  New  World  to  set 
up  a  nation. 

The  speaker  closed  in  this  wise : 

"I  look  around  upon  this  assembly  and  say  this  is  the 
history  of  your  paternal  ancestry  and  your  origin  as  a 
civil  and  religious  community.  Surely  the  Lord  hath 
brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt.  It  has  been  well  planted 
— its  roots  have  struck  deep,  and  it  fills  the  land.  'Tis 
well  we  meet  this  evening.  The  recollection  of  the 
past  shall  make  us  better.  We  will  hallow  the  memory 
of  the  Pilgrims — we  will  love  these  hills  and  valleys, 
for  they  were  the  homesteads  of  our  fathers.  This 
lovely  village  shall  be  made  still  more  lovely  by  the 
exhibition  of  Puritan  virtues.  Let  the  very  name  of 
Puritan  be  revered.  It  is  the  synonym  of  all  that  is 
desirable  in  liberty,  devoted  in  patriotism  and  holy  in 
religion.  Let  us  delight  to  honor  and  vindicate  its 
claims,  and  imitate  those  who  bore  it  until  the  world 
shall  know  its  worth  and  see  in  us  a  specimen  of  its 
spirit.  We  ask  not  for  their  manners,  they  have  gone 
by  with  the  age  that  produced  them.    We  ask  not  for 
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their  forms  either  in  religion  or  legislation;  but  we 
do  ask  for  their  spirit  and  their  principles.  God  grant 
that  they  may  be  ours  while  we  live,  and  our  country's 
until  time  shall  end." 

This  was  a  particularly  good  time  for  Stamford  to 
take  account  of  stock  and  gird  up  its  loins  for  a  fresh 
effort.  The  decade  between  1830  and  1840  had  been 
a  depressing  one.  Asiatic  cholera,  two  great  con- 
flagrations and  the  most  disastrous  and  far-reaching 
financial  panic  of  the  century  had  visited  New  York 
and  the  neighborhood  in  the  course  of  that  period. 
New  agricultural  areas  had  been  opened  up  by  the 
recently  constructed  Erie  Canal  and  had  affected  the 
demand  for  Connecticut  products.  The  population  of 
Stamford  had  decreased  by  about  two  hundred. 

At  this  date,  however,  the  entire  village  within  a 
circuit  of  about  one  mile  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  structures,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen were  dwelling  houses,  twenty-one  general  stores, 
Including  six  at  the  several  landings,  four  churches, 
two  classical  schools,  three  district  schools,  one  prmt- 
Ing  oflice,  three  academies,  three  stone  Iron-rolling 
mills,  one  tannery  operated  by  water  power,  one  grist 
mill  with  four  sets  of  stones,  twelve  shoemaker  shops, 
one  leather  and  currier  shop,  two  cooper  shops,  one 
silversmith,  two  tailors,  one  cabinet  maker's  shop,  one 
saw  mill  operated  by  horse  power,  two  saddlers,  four 
carpenter  shops,  four  black-smith  shops,  one  millinery 
store,  one  hat  shop,  one  bakery,  one  tannery,  three 
lumber  yards,  and  one  coal  yard.  There  were  three 
clergymen,  three  lawyers  and  three  doctors.  Three 
market  sloops  made  regular  trips  to  New  York.  A 
recently  erected  building  was  the  town  house  which 
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stood  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  It  still  is  in  existence 
on  River  Street  where  it  is  used  as  a  dwelling. 

Protectionism  became  prominently  identified  with 
local  politics  about  this  period.  The  hard  times  of  the 
previous  decade  had  prepared  the  minds  of  many  for 
the  adoption  of  governmental  means  of  promoting 
prosperity.  We  find  Editor  Holly  in  1839  strongly 
advocating  and  doing  yeoman  service  for  "Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  too."  Business  affairs  picked  up  in  Stam- 
ford after  this.  In  the  course  of  a  strong  Whig  and 
Protection  argument  in  1843  the  Editor  declared, 

"Who  but  remembers  a  year  ago  the  deep  gloom 
that  hung  over  all  our  manufacturing  establishments 
while  our  mechanics  were  discontentedly  idling  away 
their  time  on  our  streets.  Where  are  they  now?  Mr. 
Fuller,  at  the  Bridge,  can  show  you  one  hundred  and 
more  making  shoes,  and  neighbor  Provost  doing  a 
hundred  times  more  than  he  w^as  a  year  ago.  Go  into 
Deanville  and  there  see  the  hum  of  business.  How  is 
it  possible  that  these  shoemakers,  at  least,  can  support 
a  party  hostile  to  their  interests.  Remember  the  Sun- 
day-like stillness  in  our  iron  factory?  Now  look  into 
Mr.  Waring's  and  see  fifty  men  as  busy  as  bees;  then 
go  to  the  Stillwater  works — still  indeed  they  were  a 
year  ago — but  now^  going  night  and  day;  and  then  pass 
on  to  the  Wire  works  above :  these  lay  idle  for  want 
of  protection.  Ask  Davenport  and  Weeks  why  this 
change?  They  will  tell  you  the  Whig  policy — the 
tariff— did  it." 

Thus  early  in  our  history  could  the  tariff  question  be- 
come a  fighting  issue. 

About  this  time  one  building  arose  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  sign  of  growing  prosperity.   This  was 
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the  Union  House.  It  stood  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  Stamford  Stage  House.  Its  erection  and  loca- 
tion in  this  spot  were  due  to  this  incident: 

Late  in  1842  a  handsome  young  woman  of  twenty- 
•five  years  of  age  came  to  Stamford  from  Yonkers  and 
registered  at  the  Stage  House.  According  to  her  story 
she  was  the  wife  of  Charles  F.  Miller  to  whom  she 
had  been  married  at  Yonkers  in  1834  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Time  had  not  brought  that  happiness  to 
which  the  young  couple  had  looked  forward.  The 
wife  therefore  had  come  to  Stamford  to  escape  her 
husband  who  was,  according  to  the  "Advocate",  "as 
brutal  and  unfeeling  a  wretch  as  ever  bore  the  name  of 
man,"  and  "as  vile  a  monster  as  ever  trod  the  path  of 
crime." 

The  young  lady's  charm  and  personality  awakened 
romantic  interest  and  warm  sympathy  among  the  young 
men  of  the  town.  They  were  ready  to  group  them- 
selves about  her  as  a  body  guard  and  protect  her  from 
any  danger.  In  due  course  her  husband  appeared  in 
pursuit  with  fleet  horses  and  a  six-barrelled  pistol.  He 
found  great  difficulty  in  carrying  off  his  fair  one.  In 
fact  it  was  impossible.  So  he  went  away  to  return  at  a 
later  date  with  several  companions.  On  this  occasion 
the  wife  was  not  to  be  found  as  she  had  retreated  to 
the  town  of  New  Canaan.  Undaunted,  Miller  made 
several  efforts  to  find  her  and  at  last  on  January  25, 
1843,  he  was  successful.  Catching  a  glimpse  of  his 
wife  at  a  window  of  the  Stage  House  he  rushed  up 
to  her  room  and  seizing  her  in  his  arms  bore  her  off 
to  the  carriage  before  anyone  could  interfere.  John 
Hamilton,  the  driver,  started  off  at  full  speed  towards 
New  York  while   the  unhappy  wife  with  disheveled 
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hair  screamed  as  the  vehicle  dashed  through  the  streets 
in  a  vain  appeal  for  the  help  that  no  one  could  render. 

By  this  time  the  village  had  become  pretty  well  di- 
vided Into  Millerltes  and  anti-MIllerites.  The  former 
argued  that  Mr.  Miller  was  in  the  right.  The  anti- 
MIllerites  stood  up  strongly  for  their  feminine  cause. 
No  political  campaign  more  bitterly  divided  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community.  The  exciting  removal  of  the 
heroine  in  coach  and  four  created  a  disturbance  on  the 
street  that  found  expression  In  highly  pitched  argu- 
ments and,  it  Is  said,  deep  curses,  on  the  street  corners. 
It  was  acrimoniously  debated  at  almost  every  breakfast 
table  in  the  village.  It  arose  in  lodge  meetings,  social 
assemblies,  political  caucuses  and  even  church  gather- 
ings. The  Millerltes  attacked  Albert  Seely,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Stage  House,  who  had  been  a  conspicu- 
ous anti-Miller  champion.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
organize  a  stock  company  to  erect  a  new  hotel  opposite 
the  Stage  House,  which  should  be  more  magnificent. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  which 
stood  until  recently  where  the  Spelke  Block  now  is. 

The  project  for  a  new  hotel  was  stimulated  by  the 
broadsides  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  poured  upon  it  In 
every  Issue  of  the  "Advocate."  Editor  Holly  on  May 
15  said,  "Now,  by  the  powers,  the  work  goes  bravely 
on — we  mean  the  new  hotel — three  shares  sold  last 
week,  one  to  Philander  Daskam,  one  to  be  paid  for 
in  root  beer,  one  in  oysters,  and  one  In  clams  for  a  bake 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders."  The 
stock  was  sold,  however,  and  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing undertaken. 

Its  raising  was  an  exciting  occasion.  Albert  Seely, 
of  the  Stage  House,  had  sworn  out  a  warrant  against 
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Thomas  P.  Dixon,  the  master  builder,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  raising.  Curiosity  was  strong  as  to  what 
would  happen  when  Dixon  put  in  his  appearance. 
Dixon,  however,  was  ready  for  the  event.  The  crowd 
on  the  street  could  see  him  in  almost  inaccessible  places 
in  the  frame  work  giving  directions  to  the  workmen 
through  a  big  tin  trumpet.  In  this  fashion  he  managed 
to  avoid  capture  and  the  work  went  on. 

The  opening  of  the  hotel  on  May  17,  1844,  took  the 
form  of  a  dedication  dinner.  On  this  occasion  all  the 
leading  Millerites,  who  chanced  also  to  be  the  Loco 
Foco  leaders,  were  present.   It  was  an  hour  of  triumph. 

The  spirit  of  antagonism  aroused  by  this  event  ran 
through  a  period  of  three  or  four  years.  As  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  of  1843  approached  Editor  Holly 
congratulated  his  readers  that  "The  demon  which  has 
of  late  engendered  unhappy  contentions  and  divisions 
in  society  is  for  the  time  being  securely  chained,  and 
with  all  its  subtlety  and  strength  he  will  not  get  loose 
again  until  we  have  quietly  passed  over  commemorat- 
ing the  event  that  secured  to  us  the  right  of  thought, 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press." 

To  his  surprise,  as  noted  in  the  columns  of  the  press 
the  following  week,  "Nothing  occurred  during  the  day 
to  disturb  the  most  sensitive  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
politics,  religion,  temperance,  etc., — everything  passed 
off  In  accordance  with  the  example  set  by  our  patriotic 
forefathers  on  the  annual  return  of  the  day  when  was 
sent  forth  the  fiat  to  the  Lion  of  Europe — Liberty  or 
Death!" 

The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  referred  to  was  a 
notable  occasion  of  Its  kind.  Altogether  the  expenses 
were  $130,  upwards  of  $100  of  which  went  for  fire- 
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works  and  gunpowder.  The  balance  was  spent  for  re- 
freshments for  the  children,  the  guests  and  the  gunners. 
Stamford's  triumvirate  consisting  of  J.  B.  Ferris, 
Major  William  T.  Minor  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Haw- 
ley  were  the  principle  figures  of  the  occasion.  The  first 
was  the  orator.  Major  Minor,  who  later  was  to  be- 
come governor  of  the  State,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stamford  Rifle  Rangers  in  the  parade.  Mr.  Hawley, 
who  had  been  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State 
from  1838  to  1842,  was  president  of  the  day.  It  may 
be  interpolated  that  a  program  of  revolving  responsi- 
bility focussed  upon  these  three.  The  following  year 
it  was  Mr.  Hawley's  turn  to  serve  as  orator,  and  the 
next  year  after  that  Mr.  Minor  stroked  the  eagle's 
head  and  voiced  its  pride  in  its  native  land. 

Politics  had,  by  now,  become  everybody's  diversion. 
The  new  generation  of  Americans  freed  from  any  sense 
of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  country,  had  discovered  the 
thrills  to  be  had  in  a  democracy.  Anybody  could  be  a 
leader  who  had  the  ambition.  Rallying  cries  could  be 
raised  with  ease.  Catch  phrases  such  as  "Locofoco- 
ism"  became  a  part  of  everyday  speech.  The  energy 
and  enthusiasm  which  people  of  that  day,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  say,  of  many  a  day  since,  was  illustrated  in 
1844  on  the  occasion  of  a  Whig  mass  meeting  at 
Bridgeport.  The  entire  county  was  invited.  Inasmuch 
as  it  could  attend  only  by  means  of  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles it  arose  at  daybreak,  breakfasted,  and  took  its 
departure.  A  procession  of  carriages  started  from  the 
Stage  House  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  it 
passed  through  Darien,  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  it  re- 
ceived numerous  accessions.  By  the  time  it  reached 
the  outskirts  of  Bridgeport  it  numbered  four  hundred 
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and  seventy  dusty  vehicles  carrying  2,200  dusty  Whigs. 
Its  banners  were  cheered.  Brass  bands  added  to  the 
din.  Campaign  songs,  such  as  "Rant,  Locos,  Rant," 
filled  the  air. 

Brick  stores  now  made  their  appearance.  It  is  noted, 
as  a  matter  of  triumph,  that  Isaac  Quintard  in  1843 
had  put  up  a  block  of  two  brick  stores  just  west  of  the 
Stage  House.  The  latter  enterprise  had  progressed  so 
far  by  July  1,  1844,  that  the  room  on  the  third  floor, 
covering  the  entire  area  of  the  building,  was  used  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  banquet.  The  room  was  pronounced 
the  most  splendid  ballroom  in  the  county.  For  years 
It  continued  to  serve  as  the  leading  assembly  hall  in 
the  community.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  Stewart  L. 
Woodford,  afterwards  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
York,  made  his  maiden  public  address.  The  great  din- 
ners on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other  occasions  were 
served  here  for  many  years.  The  earliest  exhibits  of 
the  Fairfield  Agricultural  Society  were  held  within  its 
walls.  The  stores  on  the  ground  floor  were  first  oc- 
cupied by  Sands  Seely  with  a  stock  of  dry  goods  and 
Thaddeus  Waring,  with  general  hardware.  J.  B. 
Ferris  took  two  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  for 
his  law  office,  and  W.  T.  Minor,  did  the  same,  in  the 
case  of  two  other  rooms  on  this  floor. 

The  community  continued  to  progress  through  the 
opening  of  a  new  way  from  South  Street  toward  the 
canal  and  the  erection  of  multiple  family  houses  near 
the  line  of  the  "prospective  railroad."  Other  struc- 
tures for  stores  and  oflices  were  also  erected.  George 
E.  Waring  spent  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  "goth- 
icising"  his  residence  at  the  head  of  Atlantic  Street. 
The  site  of  this  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  Fergu- 
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son  Library.  Just  behind  this  house  stood  the  build- 
ings of  the  Waring  Foundry.  Across  Bedford  Street- 
was  one  of  the  Waring  structures.  It  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Masonic  Temple.  Long  before  it  was 
removed  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple  it  had  been 
turned  into  a  multiple-family  house  known  as  "The 
Five  Chimney  House,"  each  of  the  five  houses  Into 
which  the  long  frame  structure  had  been  divided  hav- 
ing a  chimney  of  Its  own.  A  notable  addition  to  the 
town  was  the  front  door  of  the  Stage  House.  This  had 
been  painted  by  Lorenzo  Meeker  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  grain  of  oak.  It  had  been  so  well  done  that  It 
attracted  attention  from  passers-by. 

In  this  period  Shippan  Point  became  a  pleasure  re- 
sort. The  community  had  prospered  so  that  occasion- 
ally it  gave  itself  up  to  merry-making.  It  Is  reported 
that  In  1845,  five  hundred  persons  attended  a  general 
picnic  and  clam  bake  arranged  by  Philander  Daskam 
at  the  Point.  The  following  year  more  than  a  thou- 
sand persons  visited  Shippan  in  one  day.  All  through 
the  evening  of  that  day  the  country  roads  as  far  north 
as  Bedford  and  Pound  Ridge  were  noisy  with  the  rattle 
of  vehicles  and  chatter  of  their  occupants  returning 
from  the  Point. 

A  part  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  vil- 
lage was  certainly  due  to  something  else  than  Whig- 
gish  victories.  In  1844,  as  we  have  seen  above,  there 
was  talk  in  the  "Advocate"  of  a  "prospective  railroad." 
Experience  was  demonstrating  that  the  public  pre- 
ferred railroads  to  waterways,  and  that  the  former 
could  successfully  compete  with  the  latter.  Railroads 
and  canals  had  been  constructed  from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  the  interior  of  New  England.    New  York, 
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which  had  been  growing  rapidly  as  a  result  of  the  dig- 
ging of  the  Erie  Canal  across  New  York  State  was 
more  and  more  a  lure  to  those  looking  for  a  larger  > 
market  place  for  their  services  and  businesses.  In  order 
to  bring  New  York  nearer  to  Stamford  Albert  Seely, 
In  1844,  ran  a  stage  daily  from  Stamford  to  White 
Plains,  whence  passengers  were  conveyed  to  the  city 
by  the  Harlem  Railroad.  The  stage  departed  at  eight 
o'clock  In  the  morning.  In  January  of  the  following 
year  the  project  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad  for  a  rail 
line  along  the  Sound  from  Bridgeport  to  the  New  York 
line  at  Byram  River  was  reported  completed.  Albert 
Seely  announced  that  he  had  been  authorized  to  make 
contracts  for  the  right  of  way,  the  town  having,  on 
May  7,  formally  endorsed  the  enterprise. 

It  was  nearly  four  years  before  the  shriek  of  the 
locomotive  echoed  along  the  tree-shaded  streets  of 
Stamford.  In  December,  1848,  the  first  train,  consist- 
ing of  freight  and  passenger  cars,  entered  the  town. 
According  to  the  "Advocate"  :  "Animals  of  every  de- 
scription went  careering  round  the  fields  sniffing  the 
air  in  terror,  and  bipeds  of  every  size,  condition  and 
color  set  off  at  full  run  for  the  railroad  depot.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  cause  of  all  the  commotion  appeared 
In  the  shape  of  a  locomotive  puffing  off  Its  steam  and 
screaming  with  its  so-called  whistle  at  a  terrible  rate. 
Attached  to  the  locomotive  were  a  lumber  and  a  pas- 
senger car,  and  the  latter,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  description  now  in  use  on  any  road  in 
this  country.  ...  They  have  not  yet  commenced 
running  regularly  to  this  place  and  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  do  so  until  the  road  is  finished  to  New 
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York,  which  will  probably  be  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  week  or  the  first  of  next." 

One  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enterprise  was  the  bridging  of  the  Mianus 
River  at  Cos  Cob.     In  describing  the  trial  trip  on  Mon-* 
day,  December  25,  Editor  Holly,  who  was  one  of  the 
passengers,  wrote : 

"The  train  had  to  remain  at  Cos  Cob  bridge  some 
three  hours  for  the  last  rails  to  be  laid  over  it,  and  the 
delay  gave  ample  opportunity  to  the  surrounding  peo- 
ple to  come  in  and  witness  the  wonderful  feat.  The 
general  impression  among  them  seemed  to  be  that  the 
first  train  that  attempted  to  cross  this  elevated  pass 
would  also  be  the  last.  All  sorts  of  old  women's  stories 
to  frighten  the  children  had  been  put  in  circulation  re- 
garding the  safety  of  this  bridge,  and  many  a  spectator 
expected  to  see  our  splendid  locomotive,  elegant  car, 
and  confiding  attendants  and  passengers  plunged  Into 
the  deep  below. 

"Ten  minutes  before  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  Mr.  Mason, 
chief  engineer  of  the  company,  gave  the  word,  'All 
ready.'  Our  prancer  was  let  loose.  Every  skeptic's 
heart  rose  to  his  mouth.  Breathless  anxiety  pervaded 
the  multitude  on  each  shore.  The  train  moved  majesti- 
cally along  and  the  next  minute  the  western  shore  re- 
ceived its  ponderous  weight,  and  the  welkin  rang  with 
the  shouts  of  the  congregated  people." 

The  road  was  completed  by  January  1,  1848,  and 
marvel  of  marvels,  three  trains  daily  actually  made 
the  round  trip  between  New  Haven  and  New  York. 

It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
road would  make  it  so  easy  for  the  people  of  Stamford 
to  go  to  New  York  that  the  town  would  decrease  in 
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population.  This  view  was  quickly  dispelled  when  it 
was  discovered  that  in  reality  it  was  looked  upon  in 
some  respects  as  an  incentive  to  come  from  New  York 
to  Stamford. 

Stamford  was  prominently  identified  with  the  pro- 
motion and  building  of  the  railroad.  Alfred  Bishop, 
who  was  born  in  Stamford  and  had  become  a  great 
contractor  in  the  building  of  canals  and  railroads  had 
much  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  line  and  its 
management.  One  of  those  who  did  much  of  the  actual 
work  was  James  H.  Hoyt  of  Stamford,  who  began  by 
making  contracts  for  grading  portions  of  the  way, 
building  bridges  and  furnishing  ties.  Mr.  Hoyt  in  1831 
had  leased  with  his  brothers  for  five  years  the  canal 
extending  from  the  harbor  up  to  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage. They  purchased  their  own  ships  and  imported 
West  India  goods.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  lease 
they  resumed  the  lumber  trade  which  was  continued 
until  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railway  was 
projected.  Mr.  Hoyt  had  the  distinction  of  having  im- 
ported the  first  cargo  of  hard  coal  into  Stamford.  The 
success  of  his  work  for  the  railroad  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  in  1854,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  December  12,  1873. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road had  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  history  of 
Stamford.  This  is  more  potential  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  close  of  two  hundred  years  found  the  town 
entering  upon  a  new  lease  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Mid-Century 

Just  before  the  middle  of  the  century  the  stream  of 
Immigration  of  ahens  to  America  grew  in  volume. 
There  were  famines  in  Ireland  and  political  divisions 
in  Germany  to  stimulate  emigration.  The  digging  of 
canals  and  the  construction  of  railroads  called  for  large 
numbers  of  laborers  accustomed  to  working  in  the  open 
air  and  in  the  soil.  The  Irish  were  available.  By  the 
time  the  New  Haven  Railroad  was  built  Stamford  be- 
gan to  feel  the  influx  of  the  Irish.  The  data  showing 
changes  in  population  between  1820  and  1860  are  most 
interesting.  The  increase  for  the  first  of  these  decades 
was  thirteen  percent.  Between  1830  and  1840  there 
was  a  decrease  of  five  percent.  During  the  good  times 
of  the  next  decade,  from  1840  to  1850,  this  being  the 
period  in  which  the  railroad  was  built,  the  increase  In 
population  was  forty-two  percent.  The  banner  decade 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  from  1850  to  1860 
when  the  population  increased  forty-five  percent,  repre- 
senting an  actual  addition  of  2,220  persons. 

St.  John's,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was 
started  about  this  time.  As  early  as  1845  Bishop  Tyler 
occasionally  visited  Stamford  to  minister  to  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. They  were  employed  at  the  rolling  mills  at 
Stillwater  and  at  Dumpling  Pond,  and  as  coachmen, 
gardeners  and  laborers.    The  early  masses  were  said 
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In  the  house  of  Patrick  Drew.  Then  the  Town  Hall 
was  used  and  finally  in  May,  1848,  the  Rev.  John 
Brady  established  his  home  on  the  Cove  Road  a  short 
distance  from  the  borough.  Ground  was  broken  July 
4,  1849,  for  a  one-story  frame  church  building  forty 
by  sixty  feet  on  Meadow  Street. 

This  was  the  neighborhood  in  which,  at  the  time,  a 
great  many  Irish  were  living.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
railroad  station  and  the  switch  yard  east  of  Atlantic 
Street  where  some  of  them  were  employed.  The  four- 
tracking  of  the  road  in  the  nineties  obliterated  the 
switch  yard  and  railroad  station  and  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  region. 

At  about  this  time  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  or- 
ganized. The  first  Sunday  services  were  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  January  23,  1853.  The  "First  Presby- 
terian Society  of  Stamford"  was  formally  incorporated 
on  February  14  of  this  year  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  it  was  duly  organized  by  the  Presbytery 
with  a  membership  of  twenty-five.  A  plot  of  ground 
on  Broad  Street  was  bought  and  a  frame  Romanesque 
edifice  forty-four  by  seventy-two  feet  with  a  spire  rising 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  was  erected.  The 
building  was  dedicated  June  23  the  following  year. 
The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  J.  Leonard  Corning.  He 
was  energetic  and  cordial  as  well  as  strongly  religious 
and  the  congregation  rapidly  grew. 

Two  other  church  structures  were  to  rise  in  Stam- 
ford in  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War.  One  of  these 
was  the  attractive  Gothic  wooden  building,  the  fifth 
in  order  of  the  Congregational  Church.  It  was  raised 
in  1858  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Bank 
Streets.    The  other  was  the  brick  Baptist  Church  at 
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the  head  of  Atlantic  Street  and  running  east  along 
Broad.  The  last  mentioned  was  completed  about  1860. 
Other  notable  buildings  also  arose  in  the  course  of  this 
decade.  Thomas  P.  Dixon,  to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  made  as  the  builder  of  the  Union  Hotel 
and  of  certain  residences  of  a  distinctive  style  of  archi- 
tecture, added  another  structure  to  the  list.  This  was 
the  Concert  Hall  Building  on  Main  Street  just  beyond 
Gay.  The  date  was  1850.  Its  architectural  design  was, 
perhaps,  as  unusual  as  that  of  any  structure  In  the 
town.  The  roof  line  swelled  up  in  a  curve  in  the  centre 
and  became  a  half  circle.  Within  this  arching  line  was 
a  large  circular  window  which  contained  four  smaller 
circular  windows  suggesting,  at  a  distance,  bicycle 
wheels.  This  Idea  In  decorative  design  may  have  grown 
from  a  study  of  classic  rose  windows.  Mr.  Dixon  also 
erected  buildings  In  other  places.  The  Presbyterian 
Manse  on  the  Post  Road  in  Noroton  was  built  by  him 
and  Is  very  similar  In  general  style  to  the  Hoyt  house 
on  Atlantic  Street  and  the  Methodist  Parsonage  on 
Main  Street  which  he  built  before  1850.  The  Hoyt 
house  is  still  standing  In  the  rear  fronting  on  New 
Summer  Street  Extension  and  the  other  has  been  re- 
placed. He  built  the  noted  home  of  P.  T.  Barnum  in 
Bridgeport  which  afterwards  was  burned,  and  some 
of  the  important  houses  of  this  period  in  Hartford, 
Danbury  and  other  places. 

Other  striking  changes  took  place  In  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  centre  of  the  city.  When  the  tapering 
spire  of  the  new  Congregational  church  rose  the  build- 
ing in  the  park  which  had  served  for  more  than  sixty 
years  was  removed  to  Gay  Street  where.  In  the  rear  on 
the  west  side,  It  became  a  part  of  the  Phoenix  Carriage 
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Company's  buildings.  The  spire  had  been  removed 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  big  building  through  the 
streets  to  its  last  resting  place.  It  was  still  standing  in 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  While  the 
church  building  was  being  moved  away  the  question 
arose  and  the  Impression  prevailed  that  the  open  space 
about  the  building,  now  known  as  Central  Park,  had 
no  well  defined  legal  ownership,  and  that  whoever  was 
first  to  fence  in  the  vacant  land  would  have  some  claim 
upon  it.  Often  times  It  Is  said  "great  thoughts"  occur 
to  two  or  more  persons  at  the  same  moment.  The 
"Miller  excitement"  being  now  about  fifteen  years  past 
it  was  time  for  a  fresh  excitement.  The  people  of  the 
community  were  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  two  rival 
groups  of  citizens  attempting  almost  simultaneously  to 
fence  In  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the 
church.  Strength  won  the  victory.  The  better  organ- 
ized party  so  thoroughly  overcame  the  obstacles  offered 
by  the  other  that  the  latter  finally  gave  up  the  contest 
after  contributing  to  a  number  of  ludicrous  scenes  on 
the  village  green.  The  victorious  party  consisting  of 
Sands  Seely,  J.  B.  Scofield,  J.  H.  Hoyt  and  others 
whose  homes  surrounded  the  triangle,  fortunately  for 
the  community  as  a  whole,  had  In  mind  setting  it  apart 
as  a  public  park.  The  ground  on  which  the  old  church 
had  stood  was  bought  by  Newman  and  Hewes  of 
Mlanus.  This  was  repurchased  with  funds  subscribed, 
chiefly  by  residents  and  those  In  business  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  park.  Thus  was  this  fine  green  spot 
preserved  for  posterity. 

An^the£_bun^ing;jo£jnto        and  importance  which 
weGt_iip_iii_±hi^__£eriodwasTEF~t^^  Centre 

School^  on  Broad  Street    It  was  the~lTTOFt~iTnposIng 
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structure  owned  by  the  town  up  to  this  time. It  was 

erected  in  \%])2,  Tt^lifc\f\ttct  -a^^  was  Nathan- 

iel E.  Adams,  a  New  Englander  of  the  old  school,  who 
was  now  rising  into  the  place  which  had  long  been 
occupied  by  Thomas  Dixon. 

In  the  "Advocate"  of  Feb.  13,  1899,  James  H. 
Olmstead  gave  this  picture  of  Stamford  as  it  appeared 
to  him  in  1 85  I. 

"In  the  fall  of  1851  I  became  a  resident  of  Stam- 
ford," he  wTOte.  "Its  appearance  then  is  still  vividly 
impressed  on  my  mind.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  more 
than  one-third  its  present  size.  In  many  respects  the 
village  has  undergone  an  entire  change.  At  that  time 
the  Concert  Hall  Building  had  not  been  erected.  Seely's 
Block  had  not  been  thought  of,  and  Quintard's  Block 
consisted  of  a  row  of  wooden  buildings,  low,  uncouth, 
delapidated  and  worthless.  Beginning  at  Broad  Street, 
where  the  Baptist  Church  now^  stands,  and  passing  down 
down  Atlantic  Street,  and  around  to  the  Union 
House  there  were,  on  the  left,  only  the  David  Smith 
House,  Andrew  Bishop's  small  wooden  cabinet  shop, 
E.  Todd  Webb's  residence,  standing  back  in  a  yard  on 
a  side  hill,  with  a  shoemaker's  shop  beside  it,  and  a 
small  wooden  building  occupied  as  a  saddle  and  harness 
shop  by  George  T.  Holly.  East  of  the  Union  House  as 
far  as  Gay  Street  were  but  two  buildings,  Ingraham's 
ice-cream  saloon  and  the  residence  of  Royal  L.  Gay, 
who  was  Stamford's  first  selectman  for  many  years. 
Gay  Street  had  two  houses  upon  it,  and  so  many  of  the 
Phoenix  Company  as  are  situated  on  the  east  side. 
Broad  Street,  east  of  Atlantic,  if  open,  had  no  buildings 
upon  it.  Between  Atlantic  Street  and  Summer,  there 
were   no    residences   upon  the   north   side   except   the 
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Gothic  House.  Summer  Street  was  open  but  a  short 
distance,  having  but  five  or  six  houses  erected  upon  it. 
Frankhn  Street  then  extended  to  the  burying  ground 
only,  and  had  scarcely  a  building  upon  it.  Washington 
Avenue,  including  the  side  streets  connected  therewith, 
w^as  open  fields,  except  the  lower  portion  of  the  av- 
enue, which  had  a  house  or  two  erected  thereon.  There 
wxre  no  residences  west  of  the  river  above  Broad 
Street,  and  none  upon  West  Broad  Street  until  you 
reached  Hubbard's  Hill. 

"The  houses  now  standing  upon  Broad  Street  be- 
tween the  river  and  Atlantic  Street  were  about  one- 
half  erected.  River  Street  had  but  two  or  three 
buildings  upon  it,  and  among  the  number  was  a  small 
house  in  w^hich  dwelt  Aunt  Hagar,  the  colored  woman 
who  cooked  dinner  for  General  Washington  in  the  old 
Washington  House,  and.w^ho  lived  several  years  be- 
yond her  one  hundredth  birthday.  The  property  now 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  Society  had  a  baker's  shop 
upon  the  corner  with  a  residence  above  it,  and  was 
occupied  by  Abraham  Salter.  The  corner  betw^een  Sco- 
field  &  Co.'s  dry-goods  store  and  the  new  building  now 
being  erected  by  Hurlbutt  &  Weed  was  the  Jarvis 
garden  with  the  old  family  residence  thereon.  Where 
the  Town  Hall  Building  now  stands,  were  the  shoe 
store  of  Henry  Smith,  the  Universalist  Church,  the 
Cornucopia  Building,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  the  old 
Academy.  Bell  Street  and  its  adjuncts,  together  with 
Clark  Place,  were  in  open  fields.  An  old  house — at 
least  a  century  old — occupied  the  corner,  where  the 
Congregational  Church  now  stands.  Clinton  Avenue 
was  not  opened,  and  Division  Street  had  but  a  house 
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or  two  upon  it.  Willow  and  Cottage  Streets  were  but 
partly  open  and  Pacific  Street  was  unknown.  With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  houses  south  of  the  depot, 
there  wxre  no  buildings  except  a  red  barn  east  of 
Atlantic  Street,  south  of  Mechanic  and  west  of  the 
Canal,  and  there  were  but  two  houses  on  Atlantic 
Street  south  of  the  railroad.  Willisville,  Jenkinsville 
and  Hoytville  were  unknown.  West  Stamford  had  but 
few^  houses,  and  Myrtle  Avenue  but  one  or  two  upon 
it.  It  is  needless  to  say,  the  fine  residences  w^hich  now 
grace  the  hills  which  surround  Stamford,  had  scarcely 
one  of  them  been  erected. 

"The  Congregational  Church  stood  on  what  is  now 
Central  Park.  Its  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings, 
who  resided  in  the  parsonage  on  the  corner  of  Willow 
and  Atlantic  Streets.  The  leader  of  the  choir  was 
Alexander  Milne,  who,  with  George  Elder,  afterward 
became,  and  continues  to  be,  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  stood 
where  it  now^  stands,  being  about  one-half  its  present 
size,  and  the  parsonage  just  to  the  eastward.  Its  rector 
was  Dr.  Todd,  who  faithfully  served  that  church  for 
many  years,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew^  him. 

"The  Methodist  Church  was  then  on  the  corner  of 
River  Street  and  Park  Place,  and  was  afterward  con- 
verted into  the  residences  now  there.  Its  pastor  was 
Friend  Smith. 

"The  Baptist  Church,  on  account  of  some  unfortu- 
nate differences,  had  become  divided.  The  old  church 
stood  on  River  Street,  and  was  converted  into  resi- 
dences afterw^ard.  Its  pastor  at  that  time  w^as  Rev. 
Mr.  Hepburn.   The  new^  church  stood  upon  the  corner 
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of  Atlantic  and  Cottage  Streets,  and  on  the  corner 
stone  was  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  reads,  'First 
pure,  and  then  peaceable.'  When  the  churches  were 
reunited,  this  edifice  was  converted  into  residences  and 
is  the  same  building  recently  moved  by  Henry  Miller. 
The  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Mr.  Rouse.  The 
Universalist  Church,  as  has  been  stated,  was  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Atlantic  Streets.  Its  pastor  was 
Rev.  Mr.  Twiss.  It  had  at  that  time  a  fine  soprano 
singer.  Miss  Farnsworth  by  name,  who  afterward  be- 
came Mrs.  Strickland.  The  Catholic  Church  was  a 
small  unpretentious  building  on  Meadow  Street  and 
its  priest  was  Father  O'Neill,  who  died  soon  after, 
mourned  by  his  flock. 

"The  physicians  were  Haight,  Ayres,  the  Lockwoods 
(father  and  son),  who  were  in  full  practice,  and  Hurl- 
butt,  who  had  just  come  to  Stamford. 

"The  lawyers  were  Charles  Hawley,  who  was  the 
equal  of  any  in  the  State,  Joshua  B.  Ferris,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  with  a  large  practice,  and  who  is  still 
living,  and  daily  at  his  oflice,  and  William  T.  Minor, 
who  was  the  young  lawyer  of  the  place,  and  a  most 
successful  politician,  and  who  has  since  held  many 
honorable  positions.  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  feelings, 
fail  to  mention  William  Henry  Holly,  who,  though 
never  a  member  of  the  bar,  acted  as  counsel  on  one 
side  of  nearly  every  justice  case  in  the  community  and 
was  often  employed  in  committee  cases." 

New  industries  found  a  place  in  the  community  in 
this  decade.  Among  them  were  the  camphor  and  wax 
factory  at  Glenbrook  established  by  Charles  H.  Phil- 
lips in  1856.  This  business  has  since  been  developed 
in  an  industry  producing  milk  of  magnesia.    The  Stam- 
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ford  Savings  Bank  was  organized  for  business  in  1851 
sharing  quarters  with  the  Stamford  Bank  which  had 
been  formed  in  1834.  The  Stamford  Foundry  Com- 
pany was  started.  Gas  was  introduced  in  1854  and 
the  borough  streets  in  1855  were  partly  lighted  by  it. 
The  growing  population  required  the  opening  of  new 
streets  and  business  property.  Deacon  Adams,  already 
referred  to,  opened  up  sections  in  Washington  Avenue, 
Franklin,  North  and  other  streets.  He  erected  at  that 
time  a  large  tenement  block  on  Liberty  Place  since 
known  as  the  Eight  Chimney  House.  The  need  for 
additional  housing  is  indicated  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  town. 

Immigration  had  grown  so  rapidly  through  this 
period  that  one  of  the  issues  in  the  United  States  was 
the  unprecedentedly  large  influx  of  foreign  born  voters. 
Many  questioned  their  capacity  for  understanding  and 
exercising  the  ballot.  This  gave  rise  to  political  strife 
and  awakened  opposition  and  resentment  in  the  minds 
of  many  Connecticut  citizens.  Out  of  this  state  of  feel- 
ing grew  what  was  known  as  the  Know-nothing  Party. 
One  of  those  who  sympathized  with  its  principles  was 
William  T.  Minor,  born  in  Stamford,  October  2,  1815. 
He  served  as  representative  for  five  years  and  as  a 
State  Senator  for  one  year.  He  was  elected  governor 
of  the  State  as  a  member  of  the  Know-nothing  Party  in 
1855  and  again  in  1856.  Governor  Minor  was  noted 
for  his  helpful  activities,  his  legal  knowledge,  his  kindly 
spirit  and  his  interest  in  all  movements  for  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  his  town. 

The  church  building  in  Central  Park  fulfilled  other 
community  needs  besides  those  of  religion.  Being 
probably  the  largest  building  in  the  village  it  made  a 
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good  fire-fighting  test  for  the  rival  volunteer  fire  engine 
companies.  Running  to  the  fire  with  the  object  of 
arriving  first  was  not  the  only  competitive  activity 
of  a  fire  company.  They  used  to  gather  on  either  side 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  order  to  see  if  they 
could  throw  water  over  the  roof.  The  one  that  suc- 
ceeded naturally  had  the  joy  of  spraying  the  faces  of 
the  rival  company  on  the  other  side.  Not  only  did  the 
companies  drag  the  apparatus  to  the  fire  by  hand  but 
they  literally  manned  the  pumps  and  did  the  pumping. 
This  they  did  in  gangs.  The  pistons  of  the  pumps  were 
operated  by  arms  extending  to  either  side  of  the  engine 
and  joined  by  long  rods  at  which  a  string  of  men  could 
stand  and  "pump"  together.  With  a  string  on  either 
side  of  the  engine,  one  being  up  when  the  other  was 
down,  a  great  deal  of  power  could  be  applied  to  the 
pumps.  As  there  was  no  system  of  running  water, 
wells  were  depended  upon  for  a  supply. 

There  were  three  such  engines  in  Stamford  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  The  first  was  known  as  "Rip- 
powam."  This  w^as  purchased  in  1844.  The  second 
was  called  "Stamford  No.  2"  and  was  bought  in  1854. 
It  was  used  until  the  arrival  of  the  "Gulf  Stream"  in 
1858.  In  1859  another  engine  known  as  the  "Troy" 
was  brought  to  Stamford.  H.  H.  Easterbrook  of 
Brooklyn,  deeply  interested  in  fire  engines,  and  a  collec- 
tor of  data  about  them,  furnished  through  Chief  Harry 
W.  Parker  of  Stamford  Fire  Department  in  191 1  an 
account  of  his  researches  regarding  the  old  Stamford 
fire  engines.  This  was  published  in  the  "Advocate"  on 
June  24,  191 1.  This  is  what  he  had  to  say  regarding 
these  engines : 

"The   Gulf   Stream  is  now  owned  by  the  Veteran 
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Firemen's  Association  of  Fall  River  and  is  annually 
paraded  to  the  memory  of  the  fires  as  they  used  to  be. 

"I  sent  to  Fall  River  for  its  manufacturer's  number 
— 476.  I  sent  that  number  to  the  American  La  France 
Co.  at  Elmira,  the  successors  of  Button,  its  builder, 
for  information  from  the  books  of  the  old  company 
relative  to  it.  They  informed  me  that  the  engine  was 
built  for  the  Stamford  Fire  Department  in  1858,  and 
shipped  in  April.  It  was  sold  to  New  Canaan  in  1883, 
according  to  my  records,  later  being  traded  with  the 
Combination  Ladder  Company  of  Providence  for  hose. 
The  I^all  River  Veterans  purchased  it  in  1897. 

"The  first  name  of  the  engine  was  'Stamford'  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Gulf  Stream,  after  it  came 
to  Stamford. 

"The  engine  which  was  bought  before  the  Gulf 
Stream  w^as  the  'Stamford  No.  2.'  It  was  made  by  the 
Henneman  Company  of  Boston,  was  a  five  and  one- 
half  inch  engine,  maker's  number  504,  and  was  shipped 
to  this  town  May  16,  1854.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
engine  was  used  until  the  arrival  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
in  1858.  This  may  be  the  engine  located  at  the  Stam- 
ford foundry,  where  tradition  says  an  old  engine  is 
resting  in  innocuous  desuetude. 

"The  Rippowam  No.  i  Company  had  three  en- 
gines," continues  Mr.  Easterbrook's  letter,  "the  old 
goosensck,  now^  at  the  plant  of  the  Stamford  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  was  purchased  in  1844,  a 
lo-inch  Button  engine,  purchased  in  1855,  and  the  old 
"Good  Intent"  of  Troy,  purchased  in  September,  1859. 

"From  my  records  of  firemen's  musters,  I  find  that 
the  'Rippowam,'  Lorenzo  Meeker,  foreman,  at  a 
muster  held  at  Springfield,  Sept.  28,  1855,  made  a  per- 
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pendicular  play  through  300  feet  of  hose  of  109  feet, 
and  finished  fourteenth  in  a  list  of  22  engines.  The 
best  record  made  at  this  muster  was  148  feet;  the 
lowest,  80  feet. 

"At  a  muster  held  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  5,  1856, 
the  'Rippowam,'  Cap.  Meeker,  won  first  prize  of 
$500  with  a  perpendicular  play  through  450  feet  of 
hose,  of  153  feet,  defeating  20  other  engines,  including 
many  of  the  best  known  engines  of  the  time,  and  some 
of  those  of  the  present,  including  the  famous  prize 
winner  'Hay  Cart,'  of  Pawtucket,  and  the  'Niagara' 
of  Chicago. 

"At  a  muster  held  at  Hartford,  Sept.  24,  1857,  the 
'Rippowam,'  Capt.  Meeker,  made  a  horizontal  play, 
through  400  feet  of  hose,  of  157  feet,  9  inches,  finish- 
ing fourteenth  in  a  list  of  39  engines.  The  best  record 
at  this  muster  was  186  feet,  9  inches,  the  smallest,  100 
feet.  The  'Rippowam'  made  a  better  record  than  did 
several  of  the  largest  and  best  engines  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  other  cities. 

"At  one  of  the  largest  of  the  old-time  musters,  held 
at  Worcester,  Sept.  8,  1858,  with  48  contestants,  the 
'Rippowam,'  Charles  Durain,  foreman,  finished  last 
with  112  feet.  There  seems  to  be  no  record  as  to  why 
such  a  poor  showing  was  made. 

"All  of  these  muster  records  were  made  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Troy  engine,  in  1859.  The  records  of 
three  of  these  musters  state  that  the  'Rippowam'  was 
a  lo-inch  Button  engine.  It  must  certainly  have  been 
a  first  class  machine  to  have  defeated  so  many  of  the 
best  muster  engines." 

The  "Rippowam"  seems  to  have  disappeared.  Mr. 
Easterbrook   stated  that  he   could   not   trace   the   old 
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"Rippowam,"  which  so  bravely  upheld  the  fan*  name 
and  fame  of  Stamford  and  unless  some  of  the  "oldest 
uihabitants"  can  remember  it,  its  final  fate  and  last 
resting  place  are  destined  to  remain  unknown. 

"The  Gulf  Stream,  at  a  muster  held  at  Albany," 
to  resume  his  narrative,  "won  a  record  prize  of  $400 
on  Sept.  30,  1858,  with  a  perpendicular  play  of  149 
feet  through  300  feet  of  hose,  the  'Franklin'  of  Brook- 
lyn taking  first,  with  152  feet.  The  engines  were  classed 
at  the  muster  and  the  'Gulf  Stream'  was  in  the  first 
class,  of  which  there  w^ere  12. 

"The  first  'Rippowam'  engine  made  by  Button  may 
have  been  one  of  the  original  pattern  stationary-iDrake 
engines,  and  if  it  was  it  may  have  been  demolished. 
The  second  'Rippowam,'  the  Troy  engine,  was  rebuilt 
in  1859,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Stamford,  after 
they  commenced  to  build  the  new^-style  machines.  It 
probably  had  folding  brakes  similar  to  those  of  the 
'Gulf  Stream'  and  has  probably  not  been  destroyed." 

The  decade  1850-60  was  largely  one  of  growth  in 
material  ways.  The  percentage  of  growth  in  population 
was  the  highest  in  any  decade  in  Stamford's  history. 
Industries  developed  and  public  and  private  buildings 
increased  in  number.  While  It  might  seem  a  small 
matter  to  some,  yet  the  preservation  of  Central  Park 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  open  space  In  the  centre 
of  the  borough  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  valuable  community  acts  marking  this  decade. 
Who  can  estimate  the  advertising  which  Stamford  has 
gained  through  the  existence  of  this  green  spot  with 
its  great  trees  In  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  open 
square  and  the  tree-shaded  triangle  w^U   always  pro- 
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vide  an  opportunity  for  beautiful  facades  and  constant 
growth  in  attractiveness.  One  will  always  be  able  here 
to  watch  the  fleecy  clouds  cross  the  blue  vault. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  Civil  War 

The  spirit  of  the  North  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  was  no  more  strongly  shared  anywhere  than  in 
Stamford.  Throughout  the  poHtical  struggle  for  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  there  were  two  sides. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  for  adherents  of  parties  do 
not  readily  cross  the  lines.  When,  however,  it  be- 
came clear  that  Lincoln's  election  was  a  signal  for  an 
attempt  at  secession  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  states, 
all  thought  was  united.  Those  who  had  recently  been 
in  opposition  now  strove  together  for  the  preservation 
of  the  national  union  and  the  Federal  authority  sym- 
bolized by  the  flag. 

As  so  often  occurs  in  the  case  of  crises,  men  arise 
ready  to  face  them.  This  was  true  in  Connecticut  at 
this  moment.  One  of  the  most  notable  among  the  war 
governors  of  the  Union,  was  William  A.  Buckingham 
of  Connecticut.  Throughout  the  entire  war  he  was 
ever  ready  to  stimulate  the  enlistment  of  men  and  the 
production  of  supplies.  The  result  was  that  the  little 
state  of  Connecticut  sent  into  the  Union  armies  more 
men  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other 
Northern  state  and  also  furnished  great  quantities  of 
supplies.  Connecticut's  part  In  the  Revolution  was 
repeated  In  this  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Gov- 
ernor Jonathan  Trumbull  throughout  the  Revolution 
furnished  men  and  supplies  whenever  called   for  by 
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Washington.  It  Is  an  Interesting  coincidence  that 
Governor  Buckingham  was  also  a  native  of  Lebanon, 
living  as  a  boy  just  across  the  green  from  the  home 
of  "Brother  Jonathan." 

Governor  Buckingham  early  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall..  In  January,  1861,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  taken  his  oath  of  office  he  called  for  volunteers  to 
fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  state  militia.  This  was  a  pre- 
cautionary measure.  The  response  was  prompt.  Cap- 
tain Lorenzo  Meeker,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
local  militia  company,  the  Stamford  Light  Guard,  im- 
mediately undertook  to  carry  out  the  request. 

On  April  20,  within  five  days  after  President  Lin- 
coln's first  call  for  volunteers,  Stamford  responded  by 
a  public  meeting.  Most  fittingly  ex-Governor  William 
T.  Minor  was  called  upon  to  preside.  John  Davenport, 
whose  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  among 
the  Connecticut  leaders  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
acted  as  secretary.  Thomas  G.  Ritch,  H.  F.  Osborn, 
the  Rev.  P.  S.  Evans,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington, 
author  of  Stamford's  first  History,  G.  B.  Glendinnlng, 
Captain  Lorenzo  Meeker  and  James  Betts  made  ad- 
dresses. They  expressed  in  strong  and  stirring  lan- 
guage the  Importance  of  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  It  was  announced  amid  cheers  that  thirty  young 
men  headed  by  Theodore  Miller  and  Theodore  Dela- 
croix had  signed  a  list  of  volunteers.  A  committee 
consisting  of  James  H.  Hoyt,  Isaac  Quintard,  Charles 
Brown,  Captain  William  Skiddy  and  Albert  Seely  was 
named  to  raise  money.  The  sum  of  $4,500  was  im- 
mediately pledged.  Arrangements  were  begun  for 
erecting  in  the  centre  of  the  town  a  150-foot  flag  pole. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July  following.  Captain  Skiddy  dedl- 
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cated  it  by  hoisting  the  national  flag  to  the  masthead. 
He  had  contributed  a  truck  for  the  pole  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  flagstaff  of  the  Castle  of  Vera  Cruz  in 
the  Mexican  War.  Captain  Skicldy,  himself  was  a 
veteran  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  had  served  as  a  mid- 
shipman on  the  U.  S.  Sloop-of-war,  "Hornet,"  Captain 
Nicholas  Biddle,  when  that  ship  captured  the  British 
sloop,  "Penguin." 

The  first  military  company  for  service  was  quickly 
raised.  The  significance  of  the  impending  struggle 
was  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  the  townspeople  when 
they  gathered  to  say  good-bye  to  those  neighbors  who 
had  offered  their  services  to  the  government.  Their 
feelings  found  expression  in  a  prayer  of  consecration 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weed  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and  a 
parting  address  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Evans  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  commanding  officers  were  Captain  Albert 
Stevens  and  Lieutenants  Wells  Allis  and  Isaac  L.  Hoyt. 
On  May  14,  the  company  w^as  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  for  a  three  months  term.  It  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  Virginia  where  it  shared  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Mustered  out  in  Hartford  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1 86 1,  its  officers  and  most  of  its  men  re-enlisted 
in  other  State  companies  including  the  Sixth,  Tenth, 
Seventeenth  and  Twenty-eighth  Regiments. 

No  sooner  had  Stamford's  first  company  gone  to  the 
front  than  Captain  Lorenzo  Meeker,  long  experienced 
in  militia  affairs,  put  his  popularity  among  the  young 
men  of  the  town  to  service  in  organizing  and  drilling  a 
second  company.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  on  August 
25,  very  shortly  after  the  disbandment  of  the  first 
company,  he  left  for  the  seat  of  war  with  a  command 
of  seventy-four  men.   His  lieutenants  were  Charles  H. 
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Nichols  and  John  Stotlar.  Among  the  sergeants  were 
WlUiam  H.  Meeker  and  Norman  Provost.  Later  they 
were  commissioned  for  meritorious  service  in  camp 
and  field.  Two  privates,  John  H.  Botts  and  De  Forest 
W.  Ferris,  were  commissioned  as  lieutenants.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  in  August,  1862,  another  company  re- 
cruited in  the  town  departed  for  the  State  Camp  under 
command  of  Captain  A.  Brady,  First  Lieutenant 
Charles  L.  Hobbie  and  Second  Lieutenant  Marcus 
Waterbury.  Before  leaving  for  the  front  Captain 
Brady  was  commissioned  a  major  in  the  Seventeenth 
Connecticut  Volunteers.  Lieutenants  Hobbie  and  Wa- 
terbury were  advanced  in  rank  and  Edgar  Hoyt  was 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant.  Captains  Frank  R. 
Leeds  and  Cyrus  D.  Jones  were  each  successful  in  or- 
ganizing a  company  to  serve  for  nine  months  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Regiment.  One  of  these  companies 
numbered  one  hundred  and  eight  and  the  other  ninety- 
five  men.  The  Lieutenants  in  the  first  company  were 
Charles  H.  Brown  and  Philip  B.,  Lever,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond company,  Charles  Durand  and  Henry  L.  Wilmer. 
Colonel  Samuel  P.  Ferris,  son  of  the  Hon.  Joshua  B. 
Ferris,  a  West  Point  graduate,  was  in  command  of  the 
regiment.  The  Adjutant  was  Charles  H.  Brown  and 
the  Major  was  William  B.  Wescomb,  also  of  Stam- 
ford. Frederick  R.  Warner  and  Eugene  B.  Daskam 
early  earned  lieutenant's  commissions  in  the  regiment. 
Stamford  was  more  numerously  represented  in  this 
regiment  than  any  other  which  served  in  the  war.  It 
therefore  was  particularly  fitting  that  the  people  of 
Stamford  should  bestow  the  regimental  colors.  The 
funds  were  furnished  by  the  Hon.  Oliver  Hoyt  and 
several  other  patriotic  citizens.    The  formal  presenta- 
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tion  on  behalf  of  the  givers  was  made  by  James  H. 
Olmstead,  a  lawyer  of  growing  Importance  In  the  com- 
munity. 

The  mustering  In  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Regiment 
took  place  at  Camp  Aiken,  November  15,  1862.  Three 
days  later  It  was  transported  by  boat  to  Camp  Bucking- 
ham, Long  Island.  Its  ultimate  destination  was  the 
Mississippi  River  valley.  In  company  with  the  Twenty- 
third  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers  It  sailed  for 
the  Mississippi  River.  En  route  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  crowded  vessels  passed  through  a  severe 
storm.  The  regiment  was  taken  up  the  river  eventu- 
ally In  the  summer  of  1863  for  the  siege  and  assault  at 
Port  Hudson.  Its  term  of  service  now  having  nearly 
expired  the  regiment  was  ordered  home.  It  returned 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi  to  Cairo,  that  river  now  be- 
ing open.  Here  the  men  were  transferred  to  rail. 

Up  to  September  20,  1862,  Including  the  two  com- 
panies just  recruited  for  the  Twenty-eighth  Regiment, 
557  men  had  enlisted  In  the  army  and  navy.  When  the 
second  draft  was  called  on  October  27,  it  was  found 
that  Stamford  had  192  men  to  her  credit  over  the  first 
draft  and  only  six  soldiers  to  furnish  to  make  up  the 
198  required  by  the  second.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
third  draft  In  October,  1863,  166  names  were  drawn 
in  Stamford.  Of  these,  forty-seven  were  rejected, 
nineteen  paid  the  commutation,  eight  furnished  substi- 
tutes, and  one  hundred  and  four  reported.  From  this 
time  onward  the  recruits  enhsted  were  not  attached 
to  specific  companies  made  up  entirely  of  Stamford 
men,  but  were  distributed  through  Connecticut  and 
New  York  regiments.  Altogether  it  is  believed  that 
the  number  of  Stamford  men  who  served  in  the  war 
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was  between  750  and  800,  more  than  ten  percent  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  town.  Stamford  suffered 
more  especially  in  the  Battles  of  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Kingston  Bridge.  So  strongly  did  the  services 
of  the  soldiers  who  went  from  Stamford  grip  the 
imagination  of  the  community  that  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Huntington,  prepared  a  book,  "Stamford's  Soldiers' 
Memorial"  embodying  a  complete  tribute  to  the 
soldier  sons  of  the  town  who  fought  in  the  war.  No 
other  town  in  the  State  furnished  a  larger  percentage 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  average  was  about  nine  per 
cent. 

There  were  other  ways  of  helping  in  the  war.  Men 
to  fight  were  only  part.  They  needed  to  be  supported 
by  a  loyal  spirit  and  in  more  material  ways  at  home. 
Various  meetings  were  called.  On  May  4,  1861, 
for  instance,  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  which  was 
voted  a  special  tax  of  one  and  one-half  mills  on  the 
dollar  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fund  to  aid 
enlistments  and  families  of  "such  volunteers  who  have 
gone  or  may  go  forth  in  company  or  companies  organ- 
ized in  this  town,  during  the  absence  of  such  volun- 
teers." A  committee  was  named  to  audit  the  bills  of 
expense  and  to  distribute  such  aid  as  might  be  required. 
It  was  decided  that  each  man's  wife  should  receive 
three  dollars  a  week,  each  child  under  fifteen  years, 
one  dollar,  and  each  widowed  mother  of  a  volunteer, 
three  dollars.  The  committee  in  fact  was  authorized 
to  augment  these  amounts  as  they  might  find  necessary 
in  special  cases.  There  were  other  similar  town  meet- 
ings in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  official  records  show 
a  total  expenditure  for  war  purposes  between  1861  and 
1865  of  nearly  $76,000.    Nor  was  this  the  sole  ofK- 
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cial  expenditure  In  support  of  the  war.  Years  after- 
wards, In  the  cases  of  forty-two  soldiers  to  whom  spe- 
cial bounties  of  $100  each  for  reenlistments  In  1864 
were  due,  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  bounties  with  In- 
terest, amounting  In  each  case  to  $247.96,  to  the  sur- 
viving claimants  or  their  legal  heirs. 

It  Is  the  spirit  that  counts.  The  town  did  not  de- 
pend on  official  action  for  Its  support  of  those  at  the 
front.  Everyone  seemed  Interested  In  sharing  In  the 
loving  services  that  could  be  undertaken  for  the  young 
men  fighting  for  the  Union.  There  was  the  "Soldiers' 
Aid  Society"  which  raised  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  supply  of  comforts  for  the  soldiers 
In  the  field  and  aid  for  the  sick  and  wounded  In  the 
hospitals.  The  men  in  the  great  military  hospital  on 
David's  Island  near  New  Rochelle  were  a  special  object 
of  solicitude.  A  great  deal  of  the  money  collected  was 
expended  for  materials  for  clothing  and  stockings. 
The  labor  required  for  turning  these  materials  into 
garments  meant  more  than  the  cash  collected.  One  of 
the  methods  of  raising  funds  was  a  famous  fair  held 
In  Seely's  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1864,  by  which  the 
sum  of  $3,500  in  cash  was  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society.  Only  a  couple  of  weeks  pre- 
viously $1,700  had  been  subscribed  for  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission  and  $1,000  for 
the  impoverished  mountaineers  of  Eastern  Tennessee 
who  had  refused  to  join  the  cause  of  rebellion.  A 
notable  meeting  was  that  held  In  the  mid-summer  of 
1862  following  President  Lincoln's  call  for  300,000 
men.  Seely's  Hall  was  crowded.  All  the  leading 
citizens  were  In  attendance.  A  long  list  served  as  vice- 
presidents  and  secretaries.    Among  the  speakers  were 
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ex-Governor  Minor,  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  Colo- 
nel William  H.  Noble,  Thomas  G.  Ritch  and  James 
H.  Olmstead.  Great  enthusiasm  was  created  at  this 
meeting. 

When  recalling  names  of  those  who  performed  fine 
deeds  in  connection  with  the  war,  one  which  stands  out 
is  that  of  the  mistress  of  the  gray  stone  house  that 
later  was  the  home  of  the  Suburban  Club  and  which 
still  stands  on  Gray  Rock  Place  just  north  of  Main 
Street.  This  house  was  finished  in  1861  by  George 
A.  Hoyt.  Mrs.  Hoyt,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Senator 
Orville  H.  Piatt,  w^as  a  woman  whose  patriotic  and 
human  sympathies  will  never  be  forgotten  by  anyone 
who  ever  knew  her.  She  lived  beyond  the  age  of  ninety 
in  Washington,  Connecticut,  as  young  in  heart  as  when 
she  used  to  comfort  the  soldiers  and  aid  their  families 
in  the  Civil  War  in  Stamford.  She  was  a  woman  whom 
one  would  describe  as  great. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  town,  perhaps,  may  be  no 
better  depicted  than  in  the  words  of  E.  T.  W.  Gillespie, 
who  was  a  youth  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War: . 

"Their  blood  stained  the  soil  of  a  dozen  states,  on  a 
score  of  Southern  battlefields,  and  many  of  them  who 
went  off  to  the  war,  amid  the  tears  and  prayers  and 
farewells  of  their  fellow  townsmen  and  women  re- 
turned no  more.  One  Stamford  family  gave  eight  men 
to  the  service — one  son  and  seven  grandsons;  one 
family  gave  six  sons;  three  families  were  represented 
by  five  sons  each,  six  by  four  sons  each,  sixteen  by  three 
sons  each  and  twenty-eight  families  by  two  each.  I 
submit  as  a  highly  probably,  if  not  provable,  fact  that 
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this  peculiar  record  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  State 
or  perhaps  in  the  country  anywhere. 

"No  story  of  those  trying  times  can  do  justice  to  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  the  people  who  comprised  the  loyal 
majority  of  Stamford  at  that  time,  which  takes  no 
account  of  the  heavy  handicaps  they  endured  in  main- 
taining a  political  struggle  against  the  reactionary  ele- 
ment among  themselves.  It  may  sound  Incredible  at 
this  distance  of  time,  but  it  Is  a  fact  which  no  historian 
of  that  period  can  ignore,  that,  through  the  darkest 
period  of  the  great  conflict,  the  people  bore  a  double 
burden  of  apprehension  and  anxiety,  on  account  of  the 
bitter  opposition  to  Lincoln  and  all  his  doings  on  the 
part  of  no  Inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  voting  strength 
of  the  citizens.  It  Is  true  that  little  was  felt  of  this 
In  the  first  flush  of  general  indignation  that  followed 
upon  the  opening  of  hostile  guns  upon  the  flag  In 
Charleston  Bay.  But  other  days  were  to  come — days 
of  misgiving  and  discouragement.  Here,  as  well  as  else- 
where In  the  State,  and  throughout  the  North,  reaction- 
ary politicians  organized  formidable  opposition  to  the 
plans  of  the  President  and  his  advisors  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war." 

Apparently  there  was  a  feeling  among  the  Demo- 
crats that  there  was  an  easier  way  of  settling  the 
quarrel  between  the  North  and  the  South  than  that 
of  fighting  It  out.  "However  that  may  be,"  says  Mr. 
Gillespie,  "It  Is  certain  that  the  activities  of  that  party 
and  the  often  violent  and  seditious  speeches  of  Its 
leaders,  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and 
tended  inevitably  to  prolong  the  war.  In  the  Spring 
State  election  In  1863,  the  War  Governor,  William 
A.    Buckingham,   got   only  four   votes   over  the   most 
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virulent  'Copperhead'  in  the  State  at  that  time,  Thomas 
H.  Seymour  of  Hartford.  The  preceding  campaign 
had  developed  heat  and  bitterness  closely  bordering, 
it  seemed  at  times,  on  physical  conflict,  in  the  streets  of 
the  village.  Shortly  after  the  draft  riot  in  New  York, 
an  organization  was  quietly  formed  in  this  village  as 
a  'Home  Guard,'  so  called  and  they  applied  for  and 
received  a  consignment  of  arms  from  the  State  Arsenal 
at  Hartford.  Fortunately  nothing  more  serious  de- 
veloped in  that  line,  but  the  incident  gives  an  illuminat- 
ing significance  to  conditions  existing  here  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  Civil  War." 

When  the  time  came  to  vote  for  a  President  and  a 
Governor,  in  1864  Lincoln  and  Buckingham,  who  were 
for  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  received  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  from  Stamford,  following  a  strenuous 
campaign.  The  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  was 
received  with  great  rejoicing,  and  the  death  of  Lincoln 
with  the  horror  and  sympathy  which  only  such  a 
tragedy  could  bring  forth. 

Joy  over  the  close  of  the  war  had  an  opportunity 
to  express  itself  on  Independence  Day  when  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  celebrations  of  the  "Glorious 
Fourth",  held  in  Stamford,  was  arranged. 

Early  in  the  war,  before  it  had  settled  down  to  a 
long  pull,  certain  improvements  in  the  town  were  car- 
ried out.  The  burning  of  an  important  business  block 
on  Main  Street  on  January  11,  1861,  led  to  the  con- 
struction, the  same  year,  of  the  most  pretentious  brick 
building  in  the  centre  of  the  borough.  In  the  course 
of  that  year  also  the  "Seely's  Hall"  building  was  fin- 
ished, the  first  public  meeting  being  held  there  on  Au- 
gust 15.   In  later  years  this  building,  which  is  still  stand- 
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ing,  became  known  as  Miller's  Hall.  On  Atlantic 
Street,  opposite  Central  Park,  Hoyt's  Hall,  later 
known  as  the  Masonic  Hall,  was  erected  and  opened 
for  public  use  in  January,  1862.  Across  the  park  on 
Park  Row  the  Weed  Jewelry  Store  building  was 
opened  about  this  period. 

It  is  worth  while  before  closing  the  account  of  this 
period  to  glance  about  a  little  at  the  centre  as  it  was 
during  the  war.  The  Concert  Hall  Building  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  assembly  room  where  concerts  and  other 
public  entertainments  were  occasionally  given  was  also, 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  home  of  the 
village  newspaper.  The  "Advocate"  performed 
special  services  of  interest  and  value  during  the  war. 
It  was  not  only  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Union  cause 
but  it  was  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
soldiers  on  the  far  fields  of  the  war  and  their  relatives 
and  friends  at  home.  The  paper  many  times  filled  the 
place  of  a  letter,  as  letter-writing  in  the  field,  probably, 
was  not  easy. 

West  of  the  Spelke  Building  at  the  location  of  the 
Oxford  Lunch  were  two  one  story  and  a  half  wooden 
buildings  gable  end  to  the  street  dating  back  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  one  which  became  the  Oxford  Lunch 
was  the  village  post  office  in  the  war  time.  Theodore 
J.  Daskam,  upon  receiving  his  commission  as  post- 
master from  Abraham  Lincoln,  opened  up  this  build- 
ing for  postal  purposes.  It  is  reported  of  Mr.  Daskam 
that,  "he  was  the  most  popular — certainly  the  most 
active,  efficient  and  Influential — member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  Stamford  at  that  time."  Mr. 
Gillespie  says  of  him,  "A  Stamford  boy  born,  he  had 
grown  up  to  be  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  business, 
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social  and  especially  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native 
town.  To  his  astute,  alert  and  resourceful  management 
was  due,  more  than  to  any  other  single  influence,  the 
fact  that  all  through  the  war  all  the  elections  were  car- 
ried by  the  Republican,  otherwise  the  Union  Party, 
though  this  was  at  times  an  achievement  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Forceful  and  uncompromising  as  a  partisan, 
he  nevertheless  had  the  friendly  regard  personally  of 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  opposite  political 
persuasion.  As  for  his  closer  friends,  'none  knew  him 
but  to  love  him,  none  named  him  but  to  praise.'  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  contrast  between  then  and 
now  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  locality,  is  the  fact 
that  for  some  years  after  his  appointment.  Postmaster 
Daskam  was  able  to  perform  all  the  work  of  the  office 
with  the  aid  of  a  single  clerk.  (There  are  scores  of 
men  and  women  on  the  payroll  of  the  Stamford  Post 
Office  today).  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  by  a  single 
illustration,  give  a  more  convincing  impression  of  the 
changes  which  time  has  wrought  in  the  business  im- 
portance of  the  place  than  the  fact  I  have  just  stated 
— a  fact  I  have  particular  reason  to  remember  very 
clearly."  (Mr.  Gillespie  was  the  clerk) 

The  Weed  jewelry  store  was  the  fourth  brick  struc- 
ture erected  in  Stamford.  Its  builders,  Mr.  Gillespie 
states,  found  a  place  for  a  stone  which  had  served 
for  many  years  as  a  step  at  the  entrance  to  the  old 
church  in  the  park.  The  stone  utilized  in  entering  the 
jewelry  store  showed  on  its  uneven  surface  the  wear 
from  the  pious  footsteps  of  the  generations  of  old 
Stamfordites  who  passed  in  and  out  over  it  when  at- 
tending religious  services.  A  few  steps  to  the  east- 
ward there  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
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Town  Hall  Building  Before  1870.     Now  Stands  on  River  Street 
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for  some  years  afterwards,  a  willow  tree  whose  large 
trunk  and  spread  of  branches  made  it  a  conspicuous 
and  characteristic  landmark  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Its  roots  caused  more  than  one  householder  to  mutter 
maledictions  when  the  drains  became  clogged,  for  it 
had  a  habit  of  filling  them  up  with  wood  instead  of 
water.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  cut  down  the 
tree  for  to  many  it  was  like  an  old  friend.  It  went  in 
1870,  however,  its  fragments  being  sold  to  a  manu- 
facturer of  artificial  limbs,  for  which  willow^  wood  was 
particularly  valuable.  "Why  may  we  not  fancy,"  says 
Mr.  Gillespie  "that  though  the  old  tree  has  long  since 
passed  away,  its  soul  is  still  'marching  on' — through 
the  medium  of  several  scores  of  wooden  legs!" 

As  the  energies  of  the  nation  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  new  projects  of 
internal  development  were  notable  for  their  absence. 
Those  which  have  already  been  enumerated  were  the 
results  of  the  thought  of  years  and  probably  had  been 
planned  in  some  cases  before  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  were  felt.  As  it  became  increasingly  evident  that 
the  struggle  would  be  a  long  and  bitter  one  calling  upon 
all  the  forces  of  the  Union  to  win  it,  thought  turned 
from  other  channels  into  the  main  one  of  support  of 
the  government.  The  stream  of  sorrow^  w^hich  flowed 
in  upon  many  homes  was  in  itself  enough  to  submerge 
material  ambitions  for  the  time  being.  So  there  were 
few  material  changes  in  the  town  in  the  last  three  years 
of  the  war. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
A  Fresh  Grip 

The  energies  of  the  community,  stimulated  by  war, 
upon  its  close  were  released  like  a  flood  into  other 
channels  where  they  could  overtake  neglected  develop- 
ment. It  was  only  a  short  while  until  peace-time  activ- 
ities were  in  full  sway.  In  1866  the  Stamford  and  New 
Canaan  Railroad  Company  was  organized.  Within 
a  year  the  road  was  opened  to  traffic.  In  1867  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  Company  erected  the  long,  narrow 
brick  station,  which  stood  between  the  east-  and  west- 
bound tracks  east  of  Atlantic  Street  until  the  four- 
tracking  operations  almost  buried  it  in  the  nineties. 

One  of  the  expressions  of  the  stimulated  community 
life  centred  in  the  desire  for  a  new  Town  Hall.  In 
1867,  the  old  Town  House  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
Square,  really  not  so  very  old,  was  frankly  recog- 
nized as  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the  town's 
business.  An  opportunity  arising  to  sell,  it  was  re- 
moved to  River  Street,  where  it  is  still  standing  and 
in  use  as  a  dwelling  house. 

Now  began  the  usual  chain  of  zig-zag  steps  which 
apparently  always  accompany  the  erection  of  a  public 
building.  Early  in  1869  a  series  of  town  meetings  was 
begun  at  which  the  construction  of  a  new  Town  Hall 
was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  There  was  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  the  town's  wealth  and  importance  re- 
quired as  a  symbol  of  its  dignity  a  monumental  struc- 
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ture  Involving  a  large  expenditure  of  money.  There 
was  the  usual  earnest  opposition  that  arises  in  such 
cases.  The  trend,  after  much  discussion,  was  In  favor 
of  the  large  building.  A  decisive  majority  so  decreed 
by  endorsing  the  project. 

In  some  respects  the  history  of  the  building  of  a  new 
church  two  centuries  before  was  repeated.  The  town 
had  voted  to  take  the  Unlversallst  Church  building  at 
the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Main  Streets,  the  land  being 
owned  by  the  town,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty on  the  south,  fronting  on  Atlantic  and  Bank 
Streets.  Opponents,  however,  were  able  to  have  an- 
other meeting  called  in  January,  1869,  to  rescind  the 
vote.  The  meeting  w^as  largely  attended.  The  Oppo- 
sition failed.  The  meeting  voted  again  by  a  decisive 
majority  in  favor  of  the  project  and  named  a  commit- 
tee to  obtain  definite  figures  of  the  cost  of  the  site  re- 
quired. This  committee  reported  at  the  next  annual 
town  meeting  that  the  lease  of  the  Unlversallst  Church 
had  been  acquired  for  $6,000  and  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty, owned  by  William  J.  Lockwood,  for  $8,500.  The 
report  was  accepted.  This  action  fully  committed  the 
town  to  the  policy  of  building.  At  a  special  meeting 
held  on  January  20,  1870,  a  general  plan  for  the  pro- 
posed building  was  approved  and  adopted  on  motion 
of  James  H.  Olmstead.  An  executive  committee  of 
citizens  was  chosen  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Se- 
lectmen In  contracting  for  and  superintending  the  work. 
It  consisted  of  the  follow^IngiErastus  E.  Scofield  (First 
Selectman),  James  H.  Hoyt,  Wells  R.  Ritch,  Charles 
H.  Nichols,  George  L.  Lowndes,  Andrew  J.  Bell  and 
John  Day  Ferguson. 

History  repeated  itself  once  more.    Now   a  legal 
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complication  arose.  Certain  opponents  of  the  project 
were  so  interested  that  they  obtained  an  injunction 
from  Judge  Butler  of  the  Superior  Court  to  delay  the 
work.  This  was  early  in  June.  On  July  6,  immediately 
after  the  holiday,  those  in  favor  of  the  new  Town  Hall 
obtained  a  dissolution  of  the  injunction.  Work  was 
resumed  the  following  day.  In  August  the  masonry  con- 
tract was  let  to  Philip  H.  Brown  for  $61,000,  and  the 
contract  for  the  wood  work  to  a  New^  York  bidder  for 
$31,000.  Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  long  established 
and  successful  builders  of  the  town. 

From  the  moment  of  the  removal  of  the  injunction 
and  the  awarding  of  the  contracts,  work  was  energeti- 
cally pursued.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  masonry  had 
been  completed  by  the  close  of  the  year.  Means  by 
which  interior  finishing  can  be  carried  on  in  the  winter 
time  had  not  then  been  adopted  so  that  there  was  post- 
ponement of  this  part  of  the  work  until  the  Spring  of 
1 87 1.  On  September  16,  the  stores  on  the  ground 
floor  and  the  offices  on  the  second  floor  were  rented 
by  auction.  The  great  hall  on  the  third  floor  was  found 
to  be  defective  in  its  acoustic  properties.  This  led  to 
the  construction  of  a  gallery  in  the  Spring  of  1876 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Sam- 
uel Fessenden,  James  H.  Olmstead  and  Andrew  J. 
Bell.    The  hall  was  reopened  on  April  1. 

Many  of  the  older  citizens  will  recall  the  great  vari- 
ety of  events  which  took  place  in  this  hall.  They 
ranged  from  exhibitions  and  fairs  to  concerts  and  lec- 
tures, for  it  was  the  chief  auditorium  in  the  town. 
Here  were  held  the  vociferous  town  meetings.  Not 
only  were  election  booths  arranged  in  the  hall  for  such 
occasions,    but    the    townspeople    from    every    corner 
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gathered  on  Town  Meeting  Day  prepared  to  shine  as 
orators  if  opportunity  or  occasion  arose. 

A  fresh  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a 
conclusion  regarding  a  public  construction  project  was 
presented  in  this  very  auditorium.  For  many  years  it 
had  been  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  for  the  Civil 
War  veterans.  Committees  had  been  named  to  study 
ways  of  commemorating  their  services.  These  com- 
mittees never  seemed  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  and 
if  they  did,  their  reports  were  never  favorably  acted 
upon.  There  w^as  one  committee,  however,  in  the  early 
nineties,  which  progressed  so  far  as  to  have  before  it 
designs  of  monuments.  These  had  been  prepared  by 
various  quarry  companies  anxious  to  bid  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial.  Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  satis- 
fying the  public  in  such  matters,  the  committee  ar- 
ranged to  give  an  exhibition  of  the  designs  by  means 
of  lantern  slides  at  the  annual  town  meeting.  The 
darkening  of  a  great  auditorium  like  this  one,  and  dis- 
playing an  adequate  picture  on  a  twenty-five  foot 
screen  was  not  sufficiently  successful  to  aid  materially 
in  solving  the  problem.  In  any  event,  no  decision  was 
then  reached,  nor  was  the  question  ever  answered  until 
after  the  Great  War,  when  a  memorial  of  classic  de- 
sign in  marble,  containing  on  bronze  tablets  the  names 
of  the  participants  in  all  the  wars,  was  erected  in  St. 
John's  Park.  It  may  be  said,  however,  for  the  picture 
exhibition,  that  temporarily  it  silenced  acrimonious  de- 
bate. 

There  were  certain  figures  who  were  recognized  as 
notable  because  of  the  frequent  contributions  to  the 
discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  Town  Hall  at  annual 
meetings.  James  H.  Olmstead,  who  contributed  to  the 
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solution  of  the  town's  problems  through  more  than 
three  decades,  was  a  figure  long  remembered.  When 
he  did  not  preside  he  could  be  counted  upon  to  rise, 
tall,  erect,  bearded,  in  his  place,  to  help  answer  a  ques- 
tion. Then,  there  were  John  Ennis,  the  famous  skater 
and  pedestrian,  and  Robert  Ross,  an  Englishman  who 
brought  to  this  country  a  full  measure  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  determination  to  defend  hearth  and  home.  To 
the  latter  the  town  meeting  was  the  choicest  of  forums. 
He  looked  upon  participation  In  debate  as  not  only  a 
privilege,  but  a  right  and  a  duty.  Another  prominent 
figure  was  Michael  Kenealy,  who,  in  the  days  when  he 
was  rising  as  a  lawyer,  found  this  forum  an  excellent 
place  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Others  who  rose 
on  occasion  were  W.  W.  Gillespie,  Samuel  Fessenden, 
Julius  Curtis  and,  more  latterly,  Robert  Whittaker  and 
Homer  S.  Cummings,  the  former  the  editor  of  the 
"Advocate"  and  the  latter  a  future  chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee. 

The  public  spirit  of  James  H.  Olmstead  found  ex- 
pression In  many  ways.  He  performed  a  service  for 
the  people  of  the  town  when  at  the  town  meeting  In 
January,  1869,  on  the  occasion  when  the  Town  Hall 
project  was  favorably  received,  he  led  in  obtaining  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  under  which  the  town  poor  lived,  He 
pointed  out  with  urgency  and  force,  and  was  supported 
by  other  citizens,  that  they  were  housed  and  main- 
tained in  a  manner  far  from  harmonious  with  advanced 
civilized  methods.  The  result  was  the  erection  of  a 
large  house  at  the  town  farm  in  North  Stamford  and 
an  Improvement  in  the  conditions  for  the  convenience 
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and  comfort  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  find 
asylum  there. 

Another  important  development  having  a  far-reach- 
ing effect  upon  the  growth  of  Stamford  was  the  organi- 
zation In  1868  of  the  Stamford  Water  Company. 
Time  was  required  to  bring  water  to  the  city.  By  1870 
the  company  had  acquired  the  rights  of  certain  sources 
of  supply.  It  obtained  control  of  a  basin  near  North 
Stamford  known  as  Cox's  Dam,  owned  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  mill  which  the  dam  was  originally  con- 
structed to  serve.  As  a  reserve  supply  three  pretty 
lakelets  in  the  town  of  Pound  Ridge  were  purchased. 
They  were  enclosed  within  the  hills  of  that  region 
and  connected  by  a  small  creek.  A  massive  dam  was 
placed  across  the  gorge  through  which  the  creek  flowed 
on  Its  way  to  the  Rippowam  River.  The  three  beautiful 
ponds,  known  as  Round,  Middle  and  Lower,  were 
raised  until  they  became  one  long  lake.  This  larger 
body  of  water  was  appropriately  styled  Trinity  Lake, 
by  which  name  it  has  been  known  ever  since.  A  steep 
limestone  ridge  separates  Trinity  Lake  from  Cross 
Pond,  which  is  In  turn  a  contributor  to  the  water  sup- 
ply of  New  York  City. 

The  construction  work  of  the  Stamford  Water  Com.- 
pany  had  been  completed  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
June  21,  1871,  it  was  possible  to  turn  the  water  into 
several  supply  pipes  which  had  been  laid  in  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  borough.  The  event  was  considered 
so  notable  that  It  was  celebrated  on  the  program  of 
the  following  Fourth  of  July,  and  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, obtained  by  Andrew  J.  Bell  and  others,  an  orna- 
mental fountain  was  erected  in  Central  Park  as  a  per- 
manent  memorial    of    the    completion    of    the    water 
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works.  The  fountain,  however,  was  not  "permanent." 
After  gracing  the  park  for  more  than  three  decades  it 
was  decided  to  remove  it  and  instead  leave  a  smooth 
spread  of  green. 

Another  notable  expression  of  the  energy  which 
blossomed  following  the  war  that  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  growth  of  the  community,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made,  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Yale  Lock  Company.  This  has  become  one  of 
the  great  institutions  of  the  city.  The  erection  of  its 
first  building  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1868.  By  March 
of  the  following  year  thirty  workmen  were  occupied  in 
the  production  of  the  famous  Yale  lock.  Under  the 
able  and  far-sighted  management  of  Henry  R.  Towne, 
it  grew  to  be  a  national  institution.  His  name  was 
later  added  to  that  of  the  company  when  the  capital 
was  increased  to  a  million  dollars.  Under  the  name  of 
the  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  it  has 
gone  far  to  change  the  character  of  hardware  and  has 
revolutionized  devices  for  protecting  property.  The 
name  of  its  locks  and  keys  is  synonymous  with  the  most 
effective  type  of  lock.  Its  continuous  growth  and  pro- 
gressive management  have  had  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  growth  of  Stamford  through  the  last  sixty  years. 

Still  other  community  changes  originated  at  this 
time.  The  canal  north  of  the  railroad  was  closed  and 
a  considerable  investment  of  money  was  made  by  J.  B. 
Hoyt,  J.  D.  Warren  and  others  in  widening  and  deep- 
ening the  channel  as  far  north  as  the  railroad  yard. 
This  change  took  place  in  the  Spring  of  1868.  It  con- 
sisted of  dredging  the  channel  nine  feet  and  widening 
it  to  eighty  feet.     The  earth  dug  up   from  the  canal 
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bottom  was  deposited  on  either  side  In  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  banks  available  for  buildings. 

For  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  It 
was  Impossible  to  maintain  a  local  military  company 
because  of  the  surfeit  of  soldiering  the  young  men  had 
had.  In  January,  1872,  however,  a  company  was 
formed.  It  was  attached  to  the  Fourth  Regiment. 
Theodore  Miller  was  chosen  to  command.  He  had 
made  a  fine  record  in  the  War  as  captain.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, In  due  course,  by  Philip  B.  Lever,  who  had 
also  served  with  distinction  as  lieutenant  under  Cap- 
tain Leeds  of  Company  A,  Twenty-eighth  Regiment. 
He  died  In  1883.  A  new  company,  long  known  as 
"Company  C,"  was  organized  In  1884  from  a  political 
marching  and  torch-bearing  organization  In  the  Blalne- 
Ckveland  campaign.  As  a  marching  club  it  had  at- 
tracted much  favorable  notice,  so  a  month  or  more 
after  the  campaign  most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany, then  called  the  Hoyt  Guard,  in  honor  of  the 
Hon.  Oliver  Hoyt,  formed  a  militia  company.  Wil- 
liam F.  Daniel  was  chosen  as  captain. 

In  the  year  1872,  also,  the  momentous  step  was  taken 
of  consolidating  the  numerous  school  districts  under 
the  management  and  authority  of  an  elected  school 
board.  This  was  another  case  where  change  was 
not  accomplished  without  opposition.  It  enabled  the 
town,  however,  to  raise  the  average  of  Instruction  un- 
der a  unified  system. 

In  the  following  year,  1873,  occurred  the  first  con- 
certed popular  commemoration  of  Decoration  Day. 
The  ceremonial  included  a  formal  procession  of  mili- 
tary, firemen  and  civic  bodies,  culminating  in  the  floral 
decoration    of    the    graves    of    the    deceased    soldiers 
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buried  in  the  local  cemeteries  and  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress. The  address  on  this  occasion  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Smith  Dodge,  a  notable  man  and  speaker 
through  many  years.  He  was  recognized  until  his 
death,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  as  one  of  the 
broad-minded  and  humanitarian  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. His  home  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mill  Pond  just  south  of  Broad  Street 
became  a  part  of  what  one  day  probably  will  be  a 
parkway  along  the  river.  The  exercises  for  Decora- 
tion Day  have  generally  followed  the  plan  adopted 
thus  early. 

Among  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Town  Hall 
was  a  mass-meeting  held  on  March  29,  1874,  at  which 
temperance  reform  was  the  subject  of  discussion.  At 
this  meeting  a  league  was  organized  to  promote  tem- 
perance in  the  community.  This  was  perhaps  the  earli- 
est exhibition  of  such  interest  on  a  generous  scale.  It 
expressed  a  growing  sentiment  which  took  nearly  two 
generations  to  reach  a  focus  in  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
hibition amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Four  years  later  another  "temperance  agitation", 
led  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley  and  others,  ex- 
tended over  the  early  months  of  1878.  The  battle  cen- 
tred upon  the  question  of  whether  the  town  should 
license  liquor  selling  or  not.  Dr.  Buckley  was  one  of 
the  most  forceful  men  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  the  United  States.  When  he  undertook  a 
project  he  usually  carried  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  town  went  "no  license"  for  a  time.  The  experi- 
ence was  remembered  for  years  and  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Buckley  in  the 
earlier  days  of  his  ministry.   His  ability  and  his  quali- 
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ties  of  leadership  as  exhibited  in  later  years  as  editor 
of  the  "Christian  Advocate"  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
General  Conferences  of  his  church  made  him  a  power- 
ful factor  in  the  legislation  of  his  denomination. 

The  Centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  marked  by  more  than  one  form 
of  ceremonial  exercises.  In  April,  the  ladies  of  the 
town  arranged  a  "Centennial  Tea  Party."  This  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  prominent  personages  of 
the  Court  of  Washington  were  represented  by  living 
persons  on  the  stage  in  appropriate  costumes.  The 
Hon.  Calvin  G.  Child,  a  native  of  Norwich  and  a 
leading  lawyer  at  the  time  in  Stamford,  took  the  char- 
acter of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress. There  was  an  original  poem  written  by  Miss 
Catharine  Aiken,  who  for  a  score  of  years  had  con- 
ducted a  school  for  young  women  in  Stamford.  The 
poem  was  filled  with  apposite  and  witty  references  to 
the  town  and  its  history.  The  orator  of  the  occasion 
was  the  Rev.  R.  P.  H.  Vail,  D.  D.,  the  new  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  also  the  orator  at 
the  following  Decoration  Day  exercises.  It  was  the 
custom  for  many  years  to  invite  the  clergymen  of  the 
town  to  make  the  Memorial  Day  oration. 

The  "Glorious  Fourth"  of  1876  naturally  was  elab- 
orately celebrated.  The  gun-firing  and  bell-ringing  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  day,  of  course,  was  no  less  than 
on  other  occasions.  Probably  fewer  boys  slept  through 
the  night  than  on  other  Fourths.  The  program  of  the 
exercises  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  the  part  of  the 
celebration  on  which  special  emphasis  was  laid. 

Here  and  there  in  community  life,  a  man  or  a  woman 
arises  who  is  endowed  with  a  vision  and  a  spirit  of 
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self-forgetfulness  that  ultimately  attaches  his  or  her 
name  to  some  institution.  Among  such  persons  in 
Stamford  was  John  Day'  Ferguson,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 9,  1877,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty- 
five  years.  A  considerable  part  of  his  thought  and  am- 
bition and  enthusiasm  was  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  popular  education  in  Stamford.  No  discour- 
agement could  stay  him  in  his  course.  He  possessed 
sagacity,  a  refinement  and  a  suavity  of  manners,  a 
sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  patent  integ- 
rity which  always  enabled  him  to  obtain  attention  at 
town  meetings  and  win  the  support  of  voters  on  behalf 
of  plans  for  school  improvement.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  and  Helen  Morewood  Ferguson,  who 
removed  from  New  York  to  Stamford,  in  1842.  He 
practiced  law  in  New  York  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
years,  after  completing  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of 
ex-Senator  William  M.  Evarts.  Beginning  with  i866 
and  continuing  until  1874  he  held  public  office  either 
as  representative  in  the  State  Legislature  or  as  Judge 
of  Probate.  For  many  years  he  was  an  attendant  upon 
educational  conventions  and  a  visitor  of  schools  in 
other  towns.  He  sought  to  provide  for  Stamford  every 
advantage  which  the  best  public  schools  in  the  State 
possessed. 

On  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  public  schools  were 
closed.  It  was  found  that  in  his  will  he  had  bequeathed 
$10,000  toward  the  establishment  of  a  library,  condi- 
tional upon  the  raising  of  $25,000,  so  that  the  institu- 
tion might  start  with  a  reasonable  guaranty  of  per- 
manence. This  condition  was  met  by  other  subscribers, 
and  in  March,  1881,  the  Ferguson  bequest,  together 
with  interest  totaling  $11,530.83,  was  paid  over  to  the 
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trustees  for  the  library.  The  entire  fund  was  $36,- 
567.46.  The  Hbrary  was  named  for  Mr.  Ferguson. 
It  was  opened  in  January,  1882,  in  the  brick  building 
still  standing  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Luther  and 
Atlantic  Streets.  In  September,  1884,  an  important 
addition  to  its  resources  was  received  from  a  bequest 
made  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Richardson,  who  died  in  Washing- 
ton, Connecticut,  in  that  month.  In  due  course,  the  li- 
brary trustees  bought  a  house  on  Atlantic  Street  op- 
posite St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  library 
remained  located  here  until  it  was  moved  to  the  beauti- 
ful home  built  for  it  on  the  site  of  the  Gothic  House 
at  the  head  of  Atlantic  Street  and  its  support  was  taken 
over  by  the  city. 

On  December  27,  1877,  eighteen  days  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  another  man  to  whom  Stam- 
ford owes  much  passed  away.  This  was  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Huntington,  author  of  Stamford's  earhest  published 
history.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  the  towm  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  serving  as  principal  of  the 
Centre  School  and  for  many  years  as  the  head  of  a 
prosperous  private  school  located  at  the  corner  of 
Frankhn  and  Broad  Streets.  The  latter  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  South  Coventry,  Connecticut. 

If  there  is  any  public  work  that  takes  longer  than 
any  other  to  start,  it  is  a  sewerage  system.  If  such 
a  system  exist  no  one  thinks  of  it.  If  not,  the  com- 
munity just  complains.  However,  In  the  decades,  be- 
tween 1870  and  1890,  Stamford  was  so  busy  growing 
and  making  improvements  that  it  managed  after  thir- 
teen years'  effort  to  supplement  the  water  system  with 
a  sewerage  system.  As  early  as  1871,  when  the  water 
supply  was  introduced  agitation  began  and  the  Board 
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of  Warden  and  Burgesses  was  asked  to  advertise  for 
proposals  for  a  thorough  survey  of  the  borough  with  a 
view  to  estabhshing  such  a  system.  A  number  of  esti- 
mates were  received,  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $15,000, 
with  the  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000.  When 
these  were  reported  at  a  special  meeting  it  was  voted 
to  table  the  whole  matter.  From  one  annual  meeting 
to  another  the  proposal  continued  to  crop  up.  Com- 
mittees were  named  to  make  surveys.  When  the  Board 
of  Warden  and  Burgesses,  however,  was  provided  with 
authority  to  cause  a  suitable  survey  to  be  made  at  its 
discretion,  the  Board  took  no  action.  The  resolution 
which  had  been  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  had  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  As  Mr.  Gillespie  says, 
"The  opposition  was  as  yet  too  active  and  influential, 
the  subject  too  little  understood  by  the  mass  of  the 
voters  to  make  conditions  favorable  for  the  action  of 
an  official  body  which  was  habitually  inclined  to  con- 
servatism and  indisposed  to  take  the  initiative  in  en- 
terprises involving  large  expenditures,  even  in  circum- 
stances where  it  might  lawfully  do  so,  but  where  it 
would  incur  the  disfavor  of  an  active  minority." 

As  the  years  ran  on  the  local  press  discussed  it  from 
time  to  time.  The  logic  of  events  brought  accessions 
to  the  numbers  of  those  who  long  clearly  had  seen  that 
a  comprehensive  system  of  sewerage  disposal  was 
not  only  necessary  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but 
essential  for  business  and  commercial  reasons  to  an 
aspiring,  modern  American  town.  It  was  felt  that 
Stamford  could  not  compete  with  other  more  pro- 
gressive communities  under  the  circumstances,  so,  in 
i88o,  another  series  of  borough  meetings  was  held. 
The   promoters    discovered    that   the    opposition   now 
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was  not  to  the  construction  of  a  system,  but  to  the 
nature  of  the  plans  best  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  borough  and  most  practicable  from  the  financial 
point  of  view.  At  last,  on  November  30,  1885,  a  well 
attended  meeting  of  the  voters  of  the  borough  adopted 
by  a  large  majority  a  report  of  Robert  Swartwout, 
Warden,  and  the  Burgesses,  recommending  a  general 
system  in  accordance  with  plans  submitted  by  Colonel 
George  E.  Waring,  a  native  of  Stamford  who  had 
won  a  national  reputation  as  a  sanitary  engineer.  The 
main  contract  was  awarded  March  5,  1886,  to  the 
company  with  which  Mr.  Waring  was  associated.  The 
work  was  actively  begun  in  April,  and  the  system  was 
in  practical  operation  early  in  1888.  Even  after  com- 
pletion there  were  objections  and  criticisms  on  the  part 
of  a  few  citizens  against  its  efficiency.  In  the  Summer 
of  1889,  therefore,  a  borough  meeting  voted  to  en- 
gage Mr.  Bogart  of  New  York,  another  engineer,  to 
examine  the  system  and  report  on  it.  This  report  was 
in  general  favorable,  but  indicated  that  in  the  near 
future  it  w^ould  be  essential  to  provide  a  permanent 
mechanical  method  for  disposing  of  the  sewage.  This 
modification  some  years  afterwards  was  adopted  and  a 
pumping  plant  erected  near  the  canal. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  most  American  communities 
it  has  required  a  serious  conflagration  to  obtain  the 
adoption  of  an  adequate  fire  fighting  system.  On  Au- 
gust 8,  1882,  the  Presbyterian  Church  building  on 
Broad  Street  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned.  This 
lent  force  to  the  arguments  of  those  w^ho  had  been 
contending  for  some  time  that  steam  fire  engines  were 
essential.  At  a  borough  meeting  in  the  Fall  of  1882, 
the  purchase  of  one  steam  fire-engine  was  authorized. 
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It  was  delivered  on- February  i,  1883.  Its  arrival  was 
the  signal  for  a  radical  reorganization  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment. The  plan  provided  for  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  a  few  men  to  take  charge  of  the  apparatus 
and  the  horses  and  to  respond  immediately  to  alarms, 
while  volunteer  fire-fighters  gathered  to  subdue  the 
flames,  the  latter  receiving  moderate  monthly  stipends 
for  their  part-time  services. 

With  the  completion  of  all  these  improvements  there 
arose  a  demand  for  better  street  surfaces  and  side- 
walks. The  start  in  this  respect  was  achieved  in  the 
borough  in  1889,  when  the  purchase  of  a  steam  roller 
was  authorized.  The  following  year  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  for  use  on  the  roads  was  made. 
Macadamising  went  on  from  this  time  till  more  per- 
manent surfaces  were  required. 

In  the  meantime,  the  buildings  fronting  on  the  Square 
and  Central  Park  were  changing  in  character.  J.  L. 
Lockwood  erected  a  brick  building  in  1872.  In  1874 
the  Weed  Block  on  the  corner  of  Atlantic  Street  and 
Park  Row  was  ready  for  occupancy.  In  1880  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  established  itself  in  the  house  near  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Atlantic  on  the  w^est  side  of  the 
street  formerly  occupied  by  Professor  Francis  H. 
Brown.  Professor  Brown  was  a  widely  known  music 
teacher.  This  property  was  particularly  valuable  for 
the  purpose  as  Professor  Brown  had  erected  an 
"Academy  of  Music"  in  the  rear  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils.  This  was  renamed  "Association  Hall"  and  was 
used  for  thirty  years  for  gymnasium  purposes,  religious 
services  and  social  entertainments.  Two  years  later 
the  present  store  of  the  C.  O.  Miller  Company  on 
Atlantic  Square  was   opened  by  Mr.   Miller.    At  the 
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time  this  was  the  southern  limit  of  commercial  develop- 
ment on  Atlantic  Street,  while  that  of  Charles  E.  Smith, 
just  above  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  on  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Atlantic,  marked  the  northerly  limit  of  the 
business  district.  As  this  is  being  written  the  C.  O. 
Miller  Company  is  about  to  abandon  the  building  for 
a  new  one  on  Bank  Street,  and  the  First-Stamford 
National  Bank  is  erecting  a  new  banking  house  on  the 
site  of  the  Smith  building. 

W.  P.  Hurlbutt,  a  tailor,  erected  a  brick  block  on 
the  north  side  of  Main  Street  where  the  Stamford 
Trust  Company  building  now  is.  And  in  1884,  the 
Ayers  building,  that  of  Lyman  Hoyt  and  Son,  and 
the  Fessenden  block  Avere  put  up.  These  completed 
a  row  of  business  and  office  structures  Including  the 
home  of  the  First  National  Bank,  erected  in  1873, 
bounding  Atlantic  Square  on  the  east.  Two  years  later, 
in  1886,  the  Weed,  Lawrence,  and  Stevens  buildings 
appeared  on  the  west  side  of  Atlantic  Street  opposite 
Central  Park.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Luther  streets,  where 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith's  home  had  stood,  was  con- 
structed the  Fitch  A.  Hoyt  block.  In  that  same  year 
the  present  home  of  the  Stamford  Savings  Bank  at 
the  apex  of  Bank  and  Main  Streets  was  completed. 
The  following  year,  1887,  Andrew  J.  Bell  erected  the 
Bell  Block  just  north  of  the  new  home  of  St.  John's 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Pitt  Block,  corner  of 
Main  and  Pacific  Streets,  was  also  built  that  year.  Saul 
Adams  put  up  a  four-story  brick  building  on  Main 
Street  where  the  present  First-Stamford  National  Bank 
building  stands.  This  was  the  site  of  an  earlier  home 
of  the  bank.    Other  brick  buildings  erected  at  this  time 
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were  the  one  on  Gray  Rock  Place  by  George  A.  Hoyt 
and  six  or  eight  structures  on  Pacific  Street.  C.  L. 
Smith,  E.  B.  Lawrence,  and  W.  T.  Brown,  in  1890  put 
up  the  brown  stone  business  block  fronting  on  the  west 
side  of  Central  Park.  In  this  year  also  w^ere  begun 
the  present  church  home  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Parish 
and  St.  Luke's  chapel  at  the  South  End. 

Other  notable  structures  erected  in  the  course  of 
the  two  decades  wxre  St.  Andrew's  Parish  Hall  in 
1880,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chapel,  the  Universal- 
ist  Parsonage  on  Forest  Street,  and  the  hat  factory 
at  the  South  End  in  1881,  St.  John's  Church  House 
in  1882,  the  Lincrusta-Walton  in  1883,  the  Armory 
on  River  Street  in  1884,  and  the  Collender  billiard 
factory  in  1885.  In  this  year,  also,  w^as  established 
the  shoe  factory  of  Lounsbury  and  Soule  on  Broad 
Street  nearly  opposite  the  Centre  School.  Telephones 
were  introduced  in  1880,  the  electric  light  in  1886,  and 
a  horse  street-railroad  in  1887,  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  electric  lines.  New  public  schools  were  erected 
on  Franklin  and  William  Streets.  The  old  bridges 
crossing  the  river  at  Oliver,  Main  and  Broad  Streets 
in  this  period  were  replaced  by  the  present  iron  bridges. 
There  were  large  expansions  of  the  service  of  the  gas 
and  electric  light  company  and  of  the  water  company. 
Daily  trips  were  made  by  steamboat  to  and  from  New 
York. 

Industrially,  the  lumber  business  of  St.  John,  Hoyt 
and  Co.,  now  Hoyt,  Getman  and  Judd,  and  the  piano 
frame  foundry  of  the  Davenport  and  Treacy  Co.  at 
Waterside,  developed.  The  use  of  the  canal  and  the 
west  harbor  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1881 
the  Stamford  light  house  was  built  and  in  1886  half 
of  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  clearing  out  the 
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channels  was  voted  by  Congress.  A  later  survey  pro- 
vided for  an  expenditure  of  $172,000.  Stamford  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  yachting  at  this  time  and  the 
Stamford  Yacht  Club  building  was  erected  on  the  west 
side  of  Shippan  Point  near  the  spot  where  Tallmadge's 
troops  encamped  w^hile  waiting  an  opportunity  to  cross 
the  Sound  on  a  military  expedition. 

A  never-to-be-forgotten  marine  tragedy  occurred  off 
the  shore  of  Stamford  on  February  26,  1886.  The 
steamer  "Idlewild"  had  gone  aground.  A  party  of  nine 
persons  cut  loose  from  the  steamer  in  a  row  boat  and 
were  blown  out  into  the  Sound  where  they  perished. 
This  occurred  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  "Lexing- 
ton" was  burned  in  1841. 

Politically,  Stamford  was  inclined  to  be  Republican 
through  these  years.  This  was  particularly  true  in  re- 
gard to  election  of  borough  and  town  officers,  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  judges  of  probate. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  visited  Stamford  several  times 
in  the  course  of  this  period.  The  first  was  on  July  2, 
1870,  when  he  was  formally  welcomed  to  Connecticut 
at  the  Stamford  railroad  station  by  Governor  English. 
Ten  years  later,  on  October  14,  1880,  he  presided  at 
a  mass  meeting  held  in  St.  John's  Park  to  promote 
the  candidacy  of  James  A.  Garfield  for  the  Presidency. 
General  Grant  visited  Stamford  the  third  time  on 
August  8,  1882,  as  the  guest  of  a  private  family.  The 
death  of  General  Grant  three  years  later  called  forth 
evidences  of  popular  sorrow  equalled  only  by  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln  in  1865  and  the  funeral  of 
President  Garfield,  September  26,  188 1. 

One  of  the  notable  organizations  for  many  years 
was  the  Stamford  Oratorio  Society,  formed  in  Janu- 
ary,   1888.    Owing  to  the   enthusiasm   and  intelligent 
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leadership  of  its  director,  Alfred  Hallam,  it  gave  a 
series  of  concerts  through  a  period  of  years  which 
added  to  Stamford's  cultural  reputation. 

At  the  time  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, there  were  five  weekly  papers  and  one  daily. 
The  weeklies  were  the  "Advocate,"  "Herald,"  Rec- 
ord," "News,"  and  "Town  Crier."  The  "Daily  Ad- 
vocate" was  established  April  4,  1892. 

The  Stamford  directory  established  by  Gillespie 
Brothers,  publishers  of  the  "Advocate"  in  1883, 
showed  that  in  1890  Stamford  had  over  6000  adult 
residents  whose  names  had  found  their  way  to  its  pages, 
185  named  streets,  roads,  and  courts,  two  national 
banks,  two  savings  banks  and  one  trust  company, 
seventy-five  different  organizations  devoted  to  mutual 
aid,  life  insurance,  sick  benefits,  temperance  and  fra- 
ternal orders  and  trade  unions,  seventeen  public  schools, 
one  parochial  school  and  several  private  schools.  There 
were  eighteen  church  edifices  and  a  convent.  The 
town's  population  according  to  the  census  of  1890  was 
15,700  or  a  gain  over  1880  of  4,502,  nearly  forty 
percent  in  ten  years. 

Altogether,  the  two  decades  from  1870  to  1890  were 
notable  for  the  beginnings  of  the  many  services  that 
are  required  for  the  protection  and  w^elfare  and  eco- 
nomical operation  of  community  life.  These  years  were 
important  ones  In  the  growth  of  Stamford.  The  town 
had  wise  leadership. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Another  Milestone 

After  the  display  of  so  much  energy  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  community  should  desire  to  celebrate 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  town.  It  was  entering 
upon  a  new^  era  and  approaching  the  beginning  of 
another  century.  Many  of  the  old  town  leaders  had 
been  removed  from  activity  and  a  new  generation  was 
finding  its  place.  Somehow  it  was  not  easy  to  arrange 
the  celebration  in  time  for  the  actual  anniversary.  In- 
deed it  was  not  until  the  year  was  upon  the  town  that 
plans  were  made  for  a  suitable  recognition  of  the 
occasion. 

The  first  formal  step  was  the  calling  of  a  public 
meeting  by  the  borough  and  town  officers  July  9,  1891. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  general  spirit  of 
the  gathering  indicated  a  lively  interest  in  the  proposal. 
Without  a  program,  however,  nothing  definite  could 
be  done,  so  the  meeting  adjourned  until  September 
when  a  general  program  for  the  celebration  w^as  sub- 
mitted. Its  main  features  wxre  approved.  A  com- 
mittee of  fifty  was  named.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
o^  the  season,  however,  by  common  consent  the  actual 
celebration  was  postponed  until  1892,  the  following 
year. 

One  of  the  proposed  features  was  a  memorial  which 
should  at  once  symbolize  the  settlement  and  the  part 
played  by  the   town   in  the   Civil   and   Revolutionary 
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Wars.  This  proposal,  which  was  based  on  a  design 
by  John  Rogers  of  New  Canaan,  the  author  of  the 
famous  Rogers  Qroups,  was  accompanied  by  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  $20,000.  It  was  expected  that  the 
town  would  appropriate  $13,500  in  addition,  which  was 
permissible  under  the  statute  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  monuments  to  the  memory  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War,  as  the  proposed  statuary 
was  intended  in  part  to  be.  At  the  special  town  meet- 
ing called  to  act  upon  the  proposition  in  May,  1892, 
the  difficulties,  which  are  liable  to  arise  when  a  public 
forum  is  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  on  a  public  work 
and  its  artistic  merits,  were  encountered.  There  were 
many  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press opinions  regarding  the  artistic  merit  of  the  design 
and  as  to  whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  the  statutes 
authorizing  an  appropriation  for  a  Civil  War  Memo- 
rial wxre  met.  The  result  was  that  nothing  happened 
beyond  discussion.  The  failure  of  this  project  made 
necessary  the  postponement  of  the  celebration  beyond 
June  26  and  27,  the  dates  suggested  by  the  committee. 

The  anniversary  celebration  came  off  in  the  week  of 
October  16.  The  four  days'  program  was  opened  with 
"Literary  Exercises."  The  "Orator  of  the  Day"  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  P.  H.  Vail,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  summarized  the  history  of  the  town. 
Other  speakers  were  Lieutenant-Governor  Merwin, 
who  was  acting  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Scoville,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  who 
read  a  poem  written  by  Charles  H.  Crandall,  and 
Thomas  G.  Ritch.     Edwin  L.  Scofield  presided. 

On  the  following  day,  Monday,  October  17,  which 
was  styled  "Children's  Day,"  school  children  paraded. 
This  was  described  at  the  time  as  a  "great  and  memo- 
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National  Guard  on  Atlantic  Street  in  250th 
Anniversary  Parade 
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rable  parade."  On  Tuesday  evening,  October  18,  the 
Stamford  Oratorio  Society  gave  a  concert  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred  Hallam. 

The  "great"  day  was  that  of  the  parade.  This  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  18.  It  was  described  as 
the  "greatest  parade  ever  held  in  Stamford."  It  was 
such.  The  buildings  of  the  centre  of  the  town  had  been 
gaily  decked  and  special  facilities  provided  for  accom- 
modating the  crowd.  The  crowd  was  there.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  more  than  30,000  visitors. 
The  parade  in  itself  included  between  4,500  and  5,000 
participants.  Firemen  from  all  the  towns  on  the  Long 
Island  shore  accepted  invitations  to  share  and  were 
present  with  their  fire-fighting  equipment.  The  appara- 
tus was  not  the  motorized  machine  of  today,  but  brass- 
bound  steam  engines  and  hose  carts  drawn  by  superbly 
groomed  and  powerful  horses.  Then  there  were 
Marines  from  the  visiting  war  vessels.  There  were 
three  of  these.  They  were  the  cruiser  "Atlanta,"  of 
the  famous  White  Fleet,  the  double-turreted  battleship 
"Miantonomah,"  and  the  torpedo  boat  "Vesuvius." 
This  was  a  representative  group  of  the  ships  of  the 
American  Navy  at  that  time.  A  mere  listing  of  them 
illustrates  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Navy  since  that 
day.  In  this  squadron  there  were  no  two  ships  alike. 
Today  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  a  country 
should  possess  a  vessel  of  the  "Monitor"  type,  such  as 
the  "Miantonomah"  was.  The  main  deck  of  this  ship 
with  its  two  turrets  had  a  free  board  of  only  three  feet. 
Everybody  aboard  lived  below  the  water  line.  There 
never  was  but  one  "Vesuvius."  One  was  enough.  It 
was  an  experiment. 

There  were  National  Guardsmen  and  bicycle  riders, 
fraternal  societies  and  floats,  both  historical  and  indus- 
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trial.  The  grand  marshal  was  Commodore  James  D. 
Smith,  a  commanding  figure  on  his  stalwart  horse.  It 
is  doubtful  if  Stamford  ever  will  enjoy  another  cele- 
bration more  than  it  did  that  one.  It  had  never  staged 
such  an  ambitious  program.  Never  had  it  undertaken 
one  in  which  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  people  shared. 
It  was  a  celebration  by  everyon€.  It  closed  with  a 
great  fireworks  display  at  St.  John's  Park.  Some 
10,000  to  15,000  persons  gathered  at  that  spot  in  the 
evening  to  hear  the  bands  and  watch  the  rockets  climb 
into  the  skies. 

The  Peoples'  Committee  which  arranged  the  pro- 
gram consisted  of  George  H.  Hoyt,  president;  Robert 
Whittaker,  secretary;  Joseph  D.  Goulden,  treasurer; 
Joseph  H.  Knapp,  chairman  of  Finance  Committee; 
Captain  Charles  W.  Hendrie,  Company  C,  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Procession;  Charles  H.  Lounsbury, 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Entertainment;  E.  L.  Sco- 
field,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Invitations  and  Recep- 
tion; Everett  C.  Willard,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
chairman  of  Committee  on  School  Exercises;  David  B. 
Carey,  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Transportation;  Alfred  Hallam,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Music;  John  C.  Sherwood, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Decorations;  and  A.  C. 
Arnold,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Antiquities. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  prep- 
aration by  Edward  T.  W.  Gillespie,  Editor  of  the  "Ad- 
vocate," and  the  publication  by  Gillespie  Brothers  of 
'Ticturesque  Stamford."  This  was  a  comprehensive 
historical  sketch  of  the  town  and  included  articles  de- 
scriptive of  the  various  phases  of  religious,  fraternal, 
welfare,  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  commu- 
nity.   It  was  a  fine  record  of  its  time. 
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The  250th  anniversary  celebration  will  always  be 
considered  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  one  of  the  great 
experiences  of  their  lives.  It  demonstrated  the  vigor 
and  growth  of  the  city  and  town. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
The  Last  Four  Decades 

The  last  four  decades  have  witnessed  great  material 
growth  and  transformation.  The  population  not  only 
has  increased  rapidly  but  has  changed  in  character. 
Within  those  decades  it  has  multipHed  four  times.  It 
has  been  enriched  by  the  additions  of  types  of  culture 
represented  by  different  nationalities.  Each  has  made 
its  contribution  to  the  general  welfare.  The  old  has 
been  largely  replaced  by  the  new.  As  changes  have 
taken  place  institutions  have  been  added  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

In  1890,  the  atmosphere  created  by  the  Civil  War 
changed  into  that  of  the  new  industrial  world  of  Amer- 
ica. So  far  as  Stamford  was  concerned  it  found  ex- 
pression in  the  four-tracking  of  the  railroad,  the  ex- 
pansion of  power  facilities  and  the  coming  of  many 
Italians,  Poles,  Bohemians  and  other  nationalities  to 
take  up  the  work  which  the  Irish  had  carried  on  before. 
With  the  expansion  of  business  life  of  New  York  City, 
constantly  increasing  numbers  of  business  men  from 
that  city  found  their  way  to  Stamford  where  they  built 
pleasant  homes  on  Shippan  Point,  in  New  Canaan  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  more  northerly  part  of  the  town. 
Just  east  of  the  state  line,  industries  employing  high 
types  of  workers  and  seeking  to  be  free  from  the  con- 
stricting trammels  of  congestion,  sought  Stamford  as 
a  location.     Painters,  sculptors,  playwrights  and  actors 
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discovered  the  happy  combination  of  natural  beauty 
and  proximity  to  the  field  of  their  services  and  setded 
down  to  enrich  the  town  by  their  presence. 

The  growth  of  the  community  has  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  modern  highways,  the  erecdon  of  attrac- 
tive homes,  schools,  theatres,  hotels,  churches,  a  Town 
Hall,  a  library,  numerous  business  and  bank  buildings, 
stores  and  industrial  plants.  With  the  coming  of  the 
automobile  new  routes  have  been  opened  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  volume  of  traffic  which  has  com- 
pletely replaced  the  horse.  In  the  course  of  this 
period  there  have  been  two  wars,  the  Spanish-American 
in  1898,  and  the  Great  War,  1917-18,  to  which  Stam- 
ford made  contributions  in  men  and  money. 

In  1890,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  triangle  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  surrounding  Central  Park  north  of  At- 
lantic Square,  attached  by  hitching  ropes  to  the  iron 
railings  that  enclosed  the  fountain  in  its  centre,  the 
greensw^ard  around  it  and  the  towering  flag  pole.  The 
flag  pole  marked  the  site  of  the  fourth  of  the  line  of 
church  structures  coming  down  from  the  days  of  the 
settlement.  Nor  was  it  an  unusual  sight  to  see  horses 
drinking  at  the  boiler-like  water  tank  standing  in  the 
centre  of  Atlantic  Square.  Nearby  w^as  the  square  sign- 
post upon  which  all  kinds  of  official  notices  Avere  at- 
tached in  accordance  with  law  for  notification  to  the 
public,  of  town  meetings,  bankruptcy  and  sheriff  sales, 
uncollected  taxes  and  other  kinds  of  public  business  in 
w^hich  the  public  should  be  interested  but  about  which 
it  shows  so  little  curiosity  that  it  never  stops  to  look  at 
the  notices.  Nor  was  it  a  strange  spectacle  when 
Commodore  Lattimer,  or  William  L.  Marks  drove 
through  the  Square  a  tally-ho  coach  draw^n  by  four 
shining  horses,   hoofs   rising   and   falling   crisply  with 
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rhythmic  beat,  a  trail  of  flying  dust  rising  in  their  wake. 
There  is  now  no  need  for  the  iron  rail  or  the  water 
tank.  The  horse  cars  have  been  replaced  by  modern 
one-man  trolley  cars.  The  sign-post  has  become  a 
board  attached  to  the  side  of  a  door  on  the  rear  of  the 
Town  Hall.  Police  officers  now  direct  the  shining 
automobiles  around  and  across  the  Square  in  order  to 
prevent  congestion.  The  horse,  the  buggy  with  its 
shining  spokes  twinkling  in  the  sunlight,  the  slow  mov- 
ing farmer's  cart,  have  all  disappeared.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  farmers.  Their  lands  have  become  "estates" 
and  the  sites  of  attractive  homes  for  those  whose  pri- 
vate fortunes  have  followed  the  growth  of  prosperity 
throughout  the  United  States. 

As  one  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Square  one  can 
note  many  other  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  four  decades.,  The  massive  red  brick  Town  Hall 
with  its  square  turret  and  clanging  bell  nightly  sound- 
ing the  curfew  has  been  replaced  by  an  attractive  mod- 
ern building  with  classical  facade  and  designed  to 
embellish  the  vista  as  one  approaches  from  the  east 
along  Main  Street.  On  the  opposite  corner  where 
formerly  stood  a  low  red  brick  building  on  the  site 
of  the  home  of  the  Rev.  John  Bishop  now  towers  the 
Gurley  Building,  a  modern  ten-story  office  structure. 
Behind  this  rises  the  broad  marble  front  of  the  new 
home  of  the  Stamford  Trust  Company,  an  institution 
not  in  existence  four  decades  ago.  It  and  adjoining 
buildings  have  taken  the  place  of  old  two-storied  and 
dormered  wooden  buildings  that  once  housed  cozy  lit- 
tle-grocery and  dry  goods  stores.  Just  beyond  is  the 
entrance  to  Summer  Street.  Close  by  are  the  large 
hardware  store  of  the  Lockwood  and  Palmer  Company 
and   the   Hotel   Davenport,   where   four   decades   ago 
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stood  the  little,  old  home  of  Abraham  Davenport  and 
the  high,  pillared  mansion  adjoining  it  erected  and 
occupied  by  his  son,  the  Hon.  John  Davenport,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  larger  part  of  the  Davenport 
house  is  still  in  existence.  It  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  Summer  Street  and  is  used  for  automobile  sup- 
plies. The  older  one,  occupied  by  Abraham  Daven- 
port, which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is 
gone. 

Memories  cluster  about  that  corner.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  is  of  the  welcome  which  Major 
Davenport  gave  to  Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  the  city  in 
1824.  Just  beyond  stood  the  white  painted  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Hudson.  By  direction  of  this 
old  couple,  lovers  engaged  for  forty  years  before  they 
were  married,  all  the  many  articles  of  furniture,  glass 
ware,  china  and  the  old  books  which  had  come  down 
through  the  century,  have  been  dispersed.  The  long, 
old  fashioned  rose  garden  wdth  the  path  down  through 
its  centre  has  disappeared.  Remodelled  buildings  in 
use  as  the  Elks  Club,  a  garage,  and  small  stores  are 
still  to  be  found,  the  one  at  the  corner  having  been  used 
long  ago  as  the  Methodist  Church.  The  unique  pil- 
lared building,  erected  on  Main  Street  for  the  use  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Hawley  and  afterwards  used  as 
the  Methodist  parsonage,  has  been  replaced  by  a  new 
parsonage.  Coming  back  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Main  Street,  the  old  tavern  at  the  corner  of  Relay 
Place,  where  the  boys  of  the  village  gathered  to  wel- 
come Lafayette  as  he  entered  the  town  and  w^here 
horses  were  kept  for  relay  purposes  a  century  ago,  has 
been  replaced.  The  beautiful  ^''cblonial"  home  of  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  H.  Vail,  D.D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  stood  on  the  southwest 
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corner  of  South  and  Main  Streets  fronting  on  a  tiny 
park,  has  been  torn  down.  The  remainder  of  West 
Main  Street  fronting  on  West  Park  going  east  to  the 
Washington  Building  has  changed  very  httle  in  the  last 
four  decades  and  remains  a  row  of  small  shops.  New 
buildings  have  arisen  on  the  ground  between  the  Wash- 
ington Building  w^hich  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Webb 
Tavern  and  the  Citizen's  Savings  Bank,  which  has 
taken  the  place  at  the  corner  of  Atlantic  Street  and 
Park  Row  of  the  fifth  home  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Across  the  street  behind  the  new  Town 
Hall  is  the  six-story  home  of  the  First-Stamford  Na- 
tional Bank,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  blacksmith 
shop  and  other  old  buildings  and  the  Gothic  wooden 
structure  which  was  the  first  home  of  the  Stamford  Na- 
tional Bank. 

The  vista  down  Atlantic  Street  has  changed  so  com- 
pletely as  to  be  unrecognizable.  It  is  entirely  a  new 
street.  Four  decades  ago  those  who  stood  in  front  of 
the  Congregational  Church  on  the  corner  of  Park  Row 
and  Atlantic  Square  turning  south  found  themselves 
looking  down  a  Gothic  arch  of  elms.  Deep  within 
wide  yards  behind  these  elms  were  large  houses,  the 
homes  of  well-to-do  citizens.  The  only  structures  not 
dwelling  houses  were  Bell  Block  and  the  sturdy  stone 
home  of  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  the 
left  dwelt  Charles  O.  Miller,  the  merchant.  Just 
beyond  was  the  home  of  the  Ferguson  Library,  a  trans- 
formed house.  Other  well  known  Stamford  families 
occupied  the  houses  on  either  side.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  the  left  was  the  home  of  Thomas  G.  Ritch,  a 
well  known  New  York  lawyer,  and  across  the  street, 
where  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  new 
home  of  the  Stamford  Gas  and  Electric  Company  now 
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stand,  was  a  great  tree-shaded  yard  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  a  yellow-painted,  flat-roofed  house  with 
rectangular  cupola  on  top,  the  home  of  Walton  Fer- 
guson. This  was  one  of  the  well-known  mansions  of 
Stamford.  Just  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street  the  two  tracks  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  crossed  at  grade. 

On  the  left  the  tracks  divided,  going  on  either  side 
of  the  long  brick  railroad  station  and  passing  through 
a  small  switchyard.  At  this  time  practically  all  streets 
in  Stamford  crossed  at  grade.  In  the  nineties  the  fore- 
sight of  the  management  of  the  New^  Haven  Road  led 
to  the  four-tracking  and  elevation  or  depression  of 
these  tracks  at  every  point  between  New  Haven  and 
New^  York  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings.  The 
present  four  tracks  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  passenger 
station  and  cross  Atlantic  Street  toward  the  west  to  the 
tAvo  stations  on  either  side.  Later,  when  the  road  was 
electrified  between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  Stam- 
ford became  the  first  terminus  for  the  electrically 
operated  train  service,  steam  locomotives  being  at- 
tached here  to  all  trains  going  east  beyond  Stamford. 
When  electricity  was  utilized  beyond  Stamford  to  New 
Haven,  Stamford  continued  to  be  the  terminus  of  the 
electrically  operated  suburban  trains  for  commuters. 

South  Street  has  been  rebuilt  between  the  railroad 
tracks  and  Main  Street  by  the  construction  of  a  school, 
the  erection  of  an  apartment  hotel  and  of  other  business 
buildings,  and  the  relocation  of  the  through  automobile 
route.  The  necessity  for  relieving  Main  Street  has  led 
to  the  utilization  recently  of  Richmond  Hill  Avenue, 
South  Street  and  the  diagonal  street  leading  to  Atlantic 
Street  at  the  station.     Thence  the  route  passes  under 
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the  railroad  track  across  the  head  of  the  canal  and 
through  Myrtle  Avenue  at  Main  Street. 

Returning  to  Atlantic  Square  again,  we  look  north 
toward  the  head  of  Atlantic  Street.  The  brick  Baptist 
Church  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Atlan- 
tic is  still  there  and  diagonally  across  is  the  stone,  red 
tiled  Presbyterian  Church  which  was  erected  more  than 
four  decades  ago.  The  famous  old  Gothic  House 
at  the  head  of  the  street,  which  housed  the  Waring 
family  including  George  E.  Waring,  the  famous  Street 
Cleaning  Commissioner  of  New  York  who  introduced 
the  "white  wings,"  has  disappeared.  In  its  place  stands 
the  Colonial  brick  and  white  marble  trimmed  building 
erected  as  the  home  of  the  Ferguson  Library.  This 
building  is  one  of  the  happy  instances  of  the  seizing  of 
an  opportunity  for  the  embellishment  of  a  community. 
When  the  new  Library  was  to  be  built,  there  was  talk 
of  several  sites,  but  good  judgment  prevailed,  and  it 
Was  decided  to  make  use  of  this  fine  terminus  of  a 
street  with  its  vista  for  the  beautiful  building. 

Across  Bedford  Street,  four  decades  ago,  stood  the 
last  structure  remaining  of  the  Waring  Foundries.  It 
had  been  remodelled  into  a  house  with  five  chimneys, 
and  was  known  as  the  "Five  Chimney  House."  This 
has  been  replaced  within  a  few  years  by  a  classical 
stone  structure  serving  as  the  home  of  the  Masons.  The 
west  side  of  Atlantic  Street,  four  decades  ago,  between 
Broad  and  the  old  Masonic  Hall  building,  was  occupied 
by  a  number  of  great  square  mansions,  one  of  which 
had  been  built  by  Thomas  P.  Dixon,  the  well  known 
Stamford  builder  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  possessed  the  characteristics  which  he  devel- 
oped for  his  most  ornate  homes.  These  included 
a  square  pillar  at  each  corner  at  the  front  supporting 
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the  corners  of  a  third  story.  Between  them  rose  a  two- 
story  vestibule  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  porch. 
This  left  a  square  open  recess  on  either  side  upon  which 
opened  French  windows.  This  was  one  of  three  stand- 
ing in  Stamford  or  vicinity  four  decades  ago,  which  had 
been  erected  by  Dixon  in  this  style,  the  others  being  the 
home  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Hawley  on  West  Main 
Street,  which  in  due  course  became  the  Methodist 
Parsonage  already  referred  to,  and  the  present  Pres- 
byterian Manse  on  the  Post  Road  at  Noroton.  The  one 
on  Atlantic  Street  was  replaced  by  the  Burlington  Ar- 
cade,— disappearing  into  the  rear  somewhat  as  the 
house  of  the  Congregational  Church,  which  stood  in 
Central  Park,  did  in  1858,  when  it  was  removed  to  a 
vacant  lot  on  Gay  Street  near  Broad  for  use  as  part 
of  the  Phoenix  Carriage  Factory.  The  old  church 
building  was  still  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  four  decades. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation occupied  a  flat-roofed  house  on  Atlantic  Street 
next  to  the  corner  of  Broad.  In  the  rear  reached  by  a 
driveway  was  a  gymnasium  and  hall  which  was  the 
scene  of  many  enjoyable  hours  for  the  young  men  of 
Stamford  of  three  or  four  decades  ago.  It  has  been 
replaced  by  a  brick  business  building.  Adjoining  the 
site  is  about  to  be  erected  a  towering  home  for  the  First 
Stamford  National  Bank.  The  erection  of  this  build- 
ing and  the  plans  for  opening  Broad  Street  through  to 
Main  Street  seem  to  indicate  that  this  street  is  about 
to  become  a  business  thoroughfare. 

Returning  to  Central  Park  and  looking  along  Main 
Street  notable  changes  have  taken  place.  At  the  point 
where  Main  Street  regains  its  average  width  after  pass- 
ing Central  Park  it  is  to  be  noted  that  both  the  Union 
House  and  the  old  Stage  House,  known  as  the  Stam- 
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ford  House,  have  disappeared.  Business  blocks  have 
arisen  in  their  place.  The  whole  street  to  St.  John's 
Park  and  Church  has  been  built  up.  On  the  north 
side  at  the  end  of  the  row  is  the  home  of  the  Suburban 
Club.  The  series  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  includes 
a  large  new  telephone  exchange  building  and  opposite 
St.  John's  Church  is  the  Central  Fire  Station,  equipped 
with  motorized  apparatus.  Four  decades  ago  the  Cen- 
tral Station  stood  in  Luther  Place  just  off  Atlantic  Street 
and  the  fire  fighting  force  was  chiefly  volunteer.  Al- 
most exactly  four  decades  ago  the  white  wooden  home 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  standing  approximately 
where  the  Suburban  Club  does  now,  was  burned  and 
the  present  beautiful  stone  church  erected  in  its  stead. 

The  Post  Road  from  this  point  to  the  city  line  would 
be  almost  unrecognizable  to  one  who  had  left  Stam- 
ford four  decades  ago  and  returned  to  visit  the  old 
home  town.  At  St.  John's  Park  there  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful Grecian  monument  containing  the  names  of  Stam- 
ford soldiers  in  all  wars.  There  is  also  a  memorial  to 
the  Indian  Chieftains  who  once  ruled  where  Stamford 
now  is.  The  old  Green  School  House  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  automobile  service  station.  From  this 
point  to  the  foot  of  Noroton  Hill,  Main  Street  is  bor- 
dered on  both  sides  by  dozens  of  automobile  stores, 
stations  and  garages  of  assorted  colors  and  styles.  The 
whole  street  has  been  paved  and  widened  to  the  city 
hne  and  beyond  to  Darien  with  concrete.  Curves,  dan- 
gerous to  the  motorists  ascending  and  descending  Noro- 
ton Hill,  have  been  eliminated. 

Everywhere  is  change.  The  spirits  of  the  departed, 
should  they  wander  over  the  town  they  came  to  love, 
would  find  little  to  recall  it  to  their  memory.  There 
are  the  streets,  the  cemeteries  and  the  green  triangles, 
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but  little  else  of  the  town  that  existed  four  decades  ago. 
Money  has  flowed  freely  into  the  community  and  re- 
built it.  Only  on  the  ridges  back  of  the  town  will  be 
found  the  old  houses  that  still  mark  it  as  a  New  Eng- 
land township.  Here  and  there  are  little  square  family 
cemeteries  reminding  one  of  the  time  when  the  means 
of  transportation  across  the  rocky  ledges  was  poor. 
Old  farmhouses  cling  to  the  hillsides  and  look  out  from 
their  eeries  towarci  the  sunny  South  and  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Sound.  The  sheltered  nooks  and  the  dirt  roads 
which  still  serve  for  crossing  the  town  are  practically 
all  that  would  be  familiar  to  the  returning  spirits.  All 
else  gleams  with  a  newness  that  bespeaks  the  age  of 
vacuum  cleaners,  ice-making  refrigerators  and  music 
from  the  air.  Through  the  processes  of  change, 
marked  by  wars  and  industry,  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  world  metropolis  has  flowed  over  upon  Stamford. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

A  New  City  and  Town 

Only  a  nucleus  of  the  population  of  Stamford  today 
can  survey  for  itself  the  tremendous  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  town  during  the  last  genera- 
tion. A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  have  come 
in  the  course  of  that  period.  One  of  the  factors  in 
this  change  is  illustrated  by  this  short  article  taken 
from  the  "Stamford  Advocate"  of  August  2,  1900. 
It  was  headed: 

"SEASON     IS    SATISFACTORY 

Bicycle  Sales  Compare  JVell  JVith  Other  Years 

AUTOS  NOW  COMING  TO  THE  FRONT 

Dealers  in  Bicycles  Will  Probably  Add  Horseless  Car- 
riages to  Their  Stock  in  Trade,  Though  the 
Popularity  of  the  Former  Shows  No 
Sign  of  Waning  Here. 

"The  bicycle  season  this  year  is  now  practically  over, 
so  far  as  dealers  are  concerned.  All  of  them  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  it,  and  a  few,  who  went  into  the  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale,  say  the  sales  compare  well  with 
other  years,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  in  some  quar- 
ters   that   the   popularity   of   the    wheel   is    dying   out. 
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There  are  no  indications  of  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  riders  among  those  who  find  the  bicycle  an  aid  in 
getting  to  and  from  business.  The  coaster-brake  was 
an  innovation  this  year,  and  proved  very  popular.  It  is 
not  its  first  year,  but  it  was  not  before  put  forward  so 
prominently.  The  brake  can  be  adjusted  to  almost  any 
make,  and  by  it  some  owners  of  old  wheels  have 
brought  them  right  up  to  date. 

"There  are  indications  that  an  automobile  agency 
may  supplant  the  bicycle  agency  to  some  extent.  Al- 
ready there  are  several  makes  of  autos  on  the  market, 
and  the  number  is  being  constantly  increased.  So  far 
only  one  local  bicycle  agency  has  taken  up  the  horse- 
less carriages,  and  as  far  as  outward  appearances  go, 
at  least,  the  venture  appears  to  have  been  a  success. 
Other  bicycle  men  are  giving  serious  consideration  to 
the  advisabilitv  of  adding  the  auto  to  their  stock  in 
trade." 

This  innocent  little  trade  article  is  not  only  significant 
but  symbolical.  So  much  flowed  out  of  the  change  that 
made  not  only  America  but  Stamford  different.  With 
th£_coming  of  the_ji.itomobile  new^and  better  highways 
invited_people  to  leave  the^greater  cities  and  move  to 
siTialkrplacesJctJive.  The  automobile  made  it  practi- 
cable  tor  viwking  men  to  live  a  distance  from  their 
places  of  employment.  It  has  made  it  possible  for 
actors,  artists,  writers,  to  find  places  on  Stamford's 
ridges  and  shores  for  the  enrichment  of  their  art  and 
of  the  community  where  they  have  been  enabled  to  es- 
tablish homes. 

Before  i8qo,  Stamford's  growth  was  from  that  of 
a  vin^geto^jhat  qf^a^mall^^  it  took  on 

the  ^£it5^ia^^m--.iiL£ovenim.ent_Si^^  it  has  rami- 

fied in  every^jdirection  as  American  cities  have  ^  fash- 
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ion  of  doing.  Office  buildings  and  stores  and  factories 
haA^e  multiplied.  Residentiir  areas  and  counti^  clubs 
have_been_devek)]3ed  Tbere~aTe  certairiTbuildings 
which  are  landmarks  in  its  growth,  such  as  the  new 
Town  Hall,  the  hospital,  the  Woman's  Club,  the  Ar- 
mory, new  schools  and  a  library,  banks,  hotels  and  com- 
mercial and  industrial  structures. 

Although  the  elephantine  Town  Hall  was  not  an 
old  structure  when  it  was  burned  on  Thursday  night, 
February  4,  1904,  yet  its  removal  made  a  large  hole 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  town  as  well  as  in  its  physical 
centre.  The  place  that  it  held  in  the  community  is  well 
depicted  by  these  lines  written  at  the  time  and  published 
in  the  "Advocate"  by  Robert  Whittaker,  its  editor. 

"GOOD-BY,  OLD  TOWN  HALL 

"You  look  battered  and  forlorn. 

Old  Town  Hall; 
And  your  taking  off  we  mourn, 

Old  Town  Hall. 
Ah !  on  your  bare  Avails  to  gaze 
Calls  up  thoughts  of  happy  days, 
And  'tis  sorrow  tunes  our  lays, 

Old  Town  Hall ! 

The  aesthetic  folk  might  sneer. 

Old  Town  Hall; 
But  to  thousands  you  were  dear, 

Old  Town  Hall. 
Even  if  we  must  agree 
That  from  'graft'  you  w^ere.not  free, 
Yet  we  mourn  Fate's  sad  decree. 

Old  Town  Hall ! 
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How  we  miss  your  cheerful  bell, 

Old  Town  Hall ! 
Ah !  It  struck  its  own  death-knell, 

Old  Town  Hall ! 
Yes,  its  finish  was  sublime, 
As  it  tolled  its  final  chime — 
Where  shall  now  we  look  for  time, 

Old  Town  Hall? 

Now^  we  wander  to  and  fro, 

Old  Town  Hall, 
While  to  you  we  used  to  go, 

Old  Town  Hall. 
In  your  of^ces  we'd  wait 
To  hear  politicians  prate 
And  decide  affairs  of  State, 

Old  Town  Hall. 

Gone   the   Town   Clerk's   snug   retreat. 

Old  Town  Hall, 
Where  the  rounders  used  to  meet. 

Old  Town  Hall; 
Gone  Clerk  Holly's  airy  throne. 
And  the  chill  winds  sadly  moan 
Where  first  Leeds  to   fame  was  known. 

Old  Town  Hall ! 

In  you  Justice  held  the  fort, 

Old  Town  Hall, 
And  we  gathered  in  her  court. 

Old  Town  Hall ! 
There  the  drunks  were  daily  haled, 
And,  when  lawyer's  pleas  had  failed. 
Naughty  ones  were  ordered  jailed. 

Old  Town  Hall. 
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As  we  called  to  get  our  mail, 

Old  Town  Hall, 
Some  of  us  would  seldom  fail, 

Old  Town  Hall, 
To  condemn  as  mean  and  small 
A  post-office  to  install; 
Now  we  miss  it,  one  and  all. 

Old  Town  Hall. 

There  the  widow  went  for  dole, 

Old  Town  Hall; 
For  her  rent,  and  food,  and  coal. 

Old  Town  Hall; 
There  the  people  high  and  low. 
Shouted  praise  or  chanted  woe ; 
There  in  joy  or  grief  we'd  go. 

Old  Town  Hall. 

Oh,  the  politicians'  dreams. 

Old  Town  Hall, 
And  the  office-seekers'  schemes. 

Old  Town  Hall, 
In  your  walls  have  now  no  place. 
And  for  next  election's  race. 
Where  shall  now  be  set  the  pace, 

Old  Town  Hall? 

Oh,  how  handy — and  how  cheap — 

Old  Town  Hall! 
Your  rent  was  never  steep. 

Old  Town  Hall. 
For  a  "rally"  or  a  ball. 
For  'most  anything  at  all. 
You  were  ever  at  our  call, 

Old  Town  Hall ! 
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We  shall  miss  you  every  day, 

Old  Town  Hall; 
Miss  you  more  than  we  can  say, 

Old  Town  Hall; 
Sadly  wander  through  the  street, 
Seeking  those  we  used  to  meet 
When  to  you  we  turned  our  feet, 

Old  Town  Hall. 

Our  hard  luck  we'll  try  to  face. 

Old  Town  Hall; 
We'll  have  something  in  your  place, 

Old  Town  Hall; 
But  just  now  we're  steeped  in  woe; 
It  was  hard  to  see  you  go, 
Hard  to  bear  the  bitter  blow. 
Old  Town  Hall!" 

No  one  knows  how  the  Hre  started.  It  was  conjec- 
tured that  its  origin  w^as  a  gas  jet.  On  the  front  end 
of  the  second  floor  was  a  foyer  from  which  opened  a 
hall  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  Upon 
this  hall  on  either  side  opened  the  law  offices  and  a 
small  probate  court  room.  At  the  far  end  was  the 
City  Court  Room.  In  the  foyer  was  a  ticket  office  for 
the  use  of  the  main  auditorium  on  the  third  floor.  On 
the  outside  w^all  of  the  ticket  office  was  a  bracket  gas 
jet  to  light  the  hallway.  The  entrance  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  Town  Hall  was  quite  likely  to  be  a  breezy 
place,  as  it  was  reached  from  outside  by  a  long  flight  of 
broad  steps.  The  belief  of  some,  on  the  day  following 
the  fire,  was  that  it  had  originated  from  a  breeze- 
blown  flame  spouting  from  the  gas  jet  on  the  ticket 
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office  wall  against  the  woodwork.  However,  no  one 
will  ever  know. 

The  Post  Office  was  on  the  ground  floor  almost  under 
this  part  of  the  building.  John  Klinger,  letter  carrier, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  flames.  With  him 
were  John  Mac  Mahon  and  Frank  Greene.  The  fire 
had  reached  a  stage  which  drove  them  out  of  the  build- 
ing. Hawley  Oeffinger,  a  special  officer,  got  Walter 
Williams,  a  police  officer,  on  the  telephone,  and  he  ran 
out  of  the  building  and  called  the  fire  department  on 
Box  24. 

This  was  at  five  minutes  after  seven  in  the  evening. 
That  the  fire  would  be  a  serious  one  was  not  recognized 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Owing  to  the  cold  weather  there 
was  difficulty  with  the  water  supply.  No  water  could  be 
drawn  from  the  Central  Park  hydrant.  Then  the  hose 
was  shifted  to  a  hydrant  near  Webb's  dry  goods  store 
opposite  the  Stamford  Savings  Bank  building  on  Main 
Street.  A  half  an  hour,  however,  had  elapsed  before  a 
good  stream  of  water  was  pouring  into  the  burning 
building.  One  fire  engine  was  not  sufficient,  for  now 
the  flames  were  roaring  through  the  entire  structure. 
There  being  no  horses  at  the  South  End  fire  station, 
the  team  which  had  drawn  out  the  Central  Engine  was 
sent  down.  It  brought  this  engine  up.  Within  the  hour 
two  streams  were  shooting  into  the  fiery  abyss,  the  sec- 
ond being  drawn  from  a  hydrant  in  front  of  the  Bell 
Block.    The  water  supply  was  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket. 

The  flames  leaped  into  the  sky  and  sparks  flew  in  all 
directions.  The  chief  tasks  were  those  of  saving  public 
records  and  neighboring  buildings.  The  Cook  build- 
ing, a  wooden  structure  in  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall 
was  threatened  and  partially  destroyed.  The  sparks 
caught   in   the   tower   of   the   wooden    Congregational 
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Church  across  Bank  Street  and  for  a  few  minutes  that 
building  seemed  doomed.  For  the  third  time  in  the 
history  of  the  extension  ladder,  acquired  in  1888,  it 
was  brought  into  use.  The  threatened  flame  in  the 
church  spire  was  subdued  and  no  further  damage  was 
done  there.  The  plate  glass  windows  in  the  C.  O.  Mil- 
ler and  other  buildings  across  the  Square  were  cracked 
by  the  heat.  Stiff  fighting  prevented  serious  damage  to 
the  Miller  Building  which  for  a  time  was  threatened. 
The  snow  on  the  roofs  of  the  neighboring  structures,  it 
is  generally  believed,  saved  the  city  from  a  serious  con- 
flagration at  its  centre.  Fire  apparatus  was  brought 
from  New  Canaan  and  Greenwich,  but  the  difficulties  of 
travel  and  the  fact  that  the  apparatus  was  drawn  by 
horses  delayed  its  arrival  so  long  that  there  was  little 
service  for  it  to  perform  Avhen  it  finally  reached  the 
scene. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  bell  in  the  tower  in  the  north- 
east corner  struck  the  hour.  The  fire  which  had  started 
in  the  other  end  of  the  building  was  now  at  its  maximum 
intensity.  A  few^  minutes  later  the  bell  broke  loose  and 
fell.  It  had  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  Town  Hall. 
From  that  time  forw^ard  the  chief  task  was  that  of  pro- 
tecting neighboring  property  until  the  fire  should  burn 
itself  out.  Before  nine  o'clock  there  was  little  left  of 
the  building  except  the  four  brick  w^alls.  At  midnight, 
no  flames  searched  the  skies,  but  a  fire  roared  in  the 
basement. 

Only  a  few  persons  were  in  the  building  above  the 
the  ground  floor  at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out.  Up 
under  the  roof  at  the  south  end  over  the  ticket  office 
was  the  Lodge  Room  of  Leeds  Council,  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics.  Three  oflicers  of  the 
Council  Avere  busy  in  the  room.     They  could  find  no 
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way  of  escape  as  the  stairs  led  down  to  the  place  where 
the  fire  had  started.  They  finally  discovered  a  scuttle 
in  the  ceiling  by  means  of  which  they  climbed  out  and 
traversed  the  length  of  the  building  on  the  roof  to  an- 
other scuttle  at  the  north  end.  By  good  fortune  this 
was  not  fastened.  They  were  able  to  descend  through 
the  scenery  on  the  stage  and  thus  out  of  the  building. 

Public  officials  responsible  for  records  appeared 
quickly  and  were  able  to  take  out  of  the  vaults  consid- 
erable quantities  of  documents.  The  first  class  mail  in 
the  Post  Office  was  carried  out  safely  but  the  remainder 
of  the  mail  matter  was  burned.  Stocks  of  goods  in 
the  stores  were  destroyed.  An  extra  edition  of  the 
"Advocate"  was  issued  early  in  the  morning. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  Fire  Department  to 
cope  with  the  fire  owing  to  frozen  hydrants  and  insuf- 
ficient apparatus,  the  city  was  very  fortunate  that  the 
loss  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  Town  Hall  structure 
itself.  In  terms  of  values  of  that  time,  the  building 
was  considered  to  be  worth  about  $80,000,  on  which 
there  Avas  an  insurance  of  approximately  $65,000. 
Lawyers  with  offices  on  the  second  floor  lost  libraries 
and  papers,  the  latter,  in  some  cases  being  old  records, 
which  could  not  be  valued  or  replaced.  Taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  remarkable  how  small  the  loss  was  and  how 
little  the  town  otherwise  suffered  from  it.  No  public 
papers  except  the  books  of  the  original  assessment  lists 
were  lost. 

One  of  the  notable  men  In  the  town  at  this  time  was 
William  F.  Waterbury,  the  Town  Clerk.  He  was 
widely  known  for  his  affability  and  energy.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  he  would  not  undertake  to  do  for 
anyone.  When  he  arrived  at  his  office  he  found  Galen 
A.  Carter,  prosecuting  attorney,  marshalling  a  group 
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of  men  to  carry  out  the  contents  of  his  outer  office.  He 
quickly  opened  the  vaults  and  with  a  little  army  of  men 
at  his  disposal  every  thing  of  value  was  taken  to  the 
Burlington  Arcade  Building  on  Atlantic  Street  opposite 
Park  Row.  Within  an  hour  from  the  time  the  fire 
broke  out,  Mr.  Waterbury  had  his  books  and  papers 
in  order  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning  he 
opened  his  office  in  the  Arcade  for  business.  Judge  F. 
C.  Taylor,  of  the  Probate  Court,  removed  part  of  the 
records  from  his  office  on  the  second  floor.  The  Burling- 
ton Arcade,  a  comparatively  new^  building  and  among 
the  finest  in  the  town  built  a  short  time  before  by  J. 
Irving  Raymond,  was  found  available  for  a  temporary 
Post  Office  and  other  public  offices. 

As  usual,  in  the  replacement  of  the  Town  Hall,  there 
were  discussions  pro  and  con  and  decisions  to  be  made. 
It  was  finally  determined  to  erect  the  new  building  on 
the  site  of  the  old.  Those  in  charge  of  the  plans  had 
the  courage  to  approve  one  which,  while  apparently 
using  valuable  ground  for  an  approach,  at  the  same 
time  provided  a  most  attractive  facade  and  a. distinctive 
structure  to  salute  citizen  and  traveller.  Built 
diagonally  across  the  plot,  its  fine  lines  and  columned 
front  greet  the  eye  pleasingly  as  one  approaches  south 
on  Atlantic  Street  or  west  along  the  Post  Road.  Stam- 
ford is  fortunate  in  the  number  of  its  open  green  tri- 
angles and  locations  for  public  buildings  and  memorials 
which  make  them  civically  effective  and  decorative. 
No  one  at  any  point  traversing  the  Post  Road  from 
Boston  to  New  York  w411  find  another  building  similar 
to  that  of  the  new  Town  Hall  so  impressively  placed. 
It  stands  out  as  one  of  the  notable  objects  of  interest 
and  one  which  will  not  be  forgotten.  Its  architects  were 
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N.  C.  Mellen  and  Esther  A.  Josselyn  of  New  York. 
It  cost  approximately  $250,000. 

No  effort  was  made  to  provide  an  auditorium  for 
public  gatherings  nor  for  private  offices.  This  of  course 
made  it  possible  adequately  to  house  the  public  offices  of 
the  town  and  city.  Beneath  its  roof  were  placed  the 
City  Council  Chamber,  the  City  Court,  the  Probate 
Court,  the  Town  Clerk's  office,  the  School  Department, 
and  the  Town  Selectmen's  offices  together  with  those 
of  the  Treasurers  and  Assessors  of  the  town  and  city. 
Suitable  vaults  for  protection  of  records  w^ere  placed 
in  the  building  at  points  where  their  contents  would  be 
safest  from  injury  by  fire.  Provision  was  also  made  in 
the  rear  for  modern  police  headquarters  and  jail. 

For  many  years  there  was  talk  of  the  need  for  parks 
and  playgrounds.  There  were  visions  of  a  park  on 
Shippan  Point,  or  at  Woodside,  with  a  parkway  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rippowam  River.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Civic  Federation,  a  citizen's  organization 
formed  to  promote  civic  enterprises,  the  program  for 
setting  apart  a  park  was  adopted  by  the  city.  The 
Board  of  Appropriation,  Homer  S.  Cummings  casting 
the  deciding  vote,  on  Hallowe'en  night,  October  31, 
1906,  approved  a  bond  issue  of  $300,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  acreage  of  made  land  around  West- 
cott's  Cove  between  Shippan  Drive  and  Sound  View. 
For  several  years  this  old  trotting  ground  was  left  un- 
developed. Without  being  officially  named  it  was  called 
"Halloween  Park"  because  of  the  date  on  which  its  ac- 
quisition was  approved.  That  the  park  possessed  so 
many  possibilities  was  not  patent  to  everyone.  In  19 12, 
Charles  W.  Leavitt,  the  landscape  architect,  was  called 
in  and  an  expenditure  of  $112,681.84  was  made  for 
developing  the  area.     Drives  were  provided,  sand  was 
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pumped  for  a  bathing  beach,  trees  were  planted  and 
flower  gardens  laid  out,  space  set  apart  for  sports  in- 
cluding golf,  baseball,  football,  and  lawn  tennis.  At 
this  time,  April  10,  19 12,  the  name  was  officially  es- 
tablished by  the  Park  Commission  as  "Sound  View 
Park."  This  name,  however,  did  not  stick.  There  was 
nothing  sufficiently  contagious  about  it.  The  name, 
"Hallow^een"  had  already  attached  itself  to  the  public 
mind  and  Avas  returned  officially  to  it  by  the  Park  Board, 
December  i,  19 13.  Later  on  additional  land  was  ac- 
quired, and  a  bathing  pavilion  erected  through  a  bond 
issue  of  $150,000.  Three-quarters  of  the  original 
eighty-eight  acres  was  made  land.  Its  present  area  is 
94.44  acres.  Although  long  known  as  "Halloween 
Park,"  on  November  7,  1927,  it  was  renamed  again, 
"Cummings"  Park,  in  honor  of  Homer  S.  Cummings, 
former  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, who  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Park. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  further  develop- 
ments of  the  park  system.  For  many  years  it  w^as  the 
dream  of  a  few  persons  that  there  should  be  a  park- 
way along  the  Rippow^am  River  and  that  Woodside 
Park,  an  old  sports  park,  should  become  part  of  the 
system  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Riverside  Parkway. 
On  May  2,  1927,  the  city  took  title  from  Theodore 
Ferris  of  Woodside  Park  for  $300,000.  This  action 
met  with  opposition  based  on  the  idea  that  the  price 
was  too  high.  The  city  government,  how^ever,  was  so 
convinced  that  the  price  w^as  reasonable  that  it  went 
ahead.  At  about  the  same  time,  June  i,  1927,  the  City 
Board  of  Finance  approved  an  expenditure  of  $181,- 
000  for  additional  land  for  Halloween  Park.  Up  to 
the  present  time  Cummings  Park  represents  an  invest- 
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ment  of  upwards  of  $600,000,  and  the  total  valuation 
of  parks  is  more  than  a  million  dollars.  In  1922  a  con- 
tract was  awarded  by  the  city  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Mill  Pond,  the  amount  being  $91,580.62.  This 
improvement  would  be  a  link  in  a  parkway  program. 
It  consisted  of  establishing  a  winding  channel  through 
the  centre  of  the  Pond  by  means  of  concrete  walls  and 
then  filling  in  behind  the  walls  on  either  side.  To  this 
area  has  been  added  the  land  and  house  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  south  of  Broad  Street  long  occupied  as  the 
home  of  J-  Smith  Dodge,  one  of  Stamford's  finest 
citizens.  On  his  death,  it  became  available  for  public 
purposes.  This  whole  area,  fitting  in  so  well  to  the 
parkway  plan,  is  known  as  Rippowam  Park.  It  has  an 
area  of  9.45  acres  and  is  located  at  the  very  centre  of 
the  city.  That  this  type  of  development  is  profitable  is 
indicated  by  the  location  of  the  Roger  Smith  Hotel  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Baptist  Church  building  on  River 
Street  fronting  the  river  and  Rippowam  Park  and  over- 
looking a  space  that  will  be  open  for  all  time.  The 
parkway,  w^hich  will  include  other  pieces  of  land  al- 
ready owned  by  the  public,  will  be  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  beautification  of  the  city,  and  an  attraction 
to  the  traveller,  whether  he  passes  through  the  town  by 
rail  or  highway. 

There  are  ten  small  green  triangles,  each  less  than 
an  acre  in  area,  scattered  through  the  city,  and  eight 
playgrounds.  Altogether,  the  city  has  upwards  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  recreational  spaces  all  available  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  eye  and  refreshment  of  the  spirit 
in  hours  of  leisure. 

Located  almost  halfway  between  New  York  and  New 
Haven,  the  city  benefitted  greatly  by  the  pioneering  en- 
terprise of  the  New  Haven  railroad  in  electrifying  its 
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lines  from  New  York  toward  the  east.  The  first  electri- 
fied section  was  that  between  New  York  and  Stamford. 
This  was  opened  on  October  5,  1907,  when  electric 
motors  drew  the  passenger  trains  to  Stamford  where 
the  change  was  made  to  steam  engines.  This  immedi- 
ately attracted  fresh  attention  to  Stamford  and  added 
to  its  popularity  as  a  home  for  New  York  business  men. 
For  several  years  every  train  approaching  or  leaving 
New  York  for  eastern  New  England  stopped  at  Stam- 
ford to  exchange  motors  and  engines.  In  more  recent 
years  the  electrification  has  been  extended  to  New^  Ha- 
ven, and  immense  motors  have  been  built  to  haul  long 
freight  trains  as  well  as  passenger  expresses. 

-Xhese  years  saw  changes  in  the  private  schools  of  the 
cily^_JWithjhe_bumin^^ 

2 2,  1908,  passed  the  last  of  the^old_acajd£mixJnstitu- 
tions  which  had  been  notablejn  Stam f o rd  f o r„half  a 
centuryTTTiisIacadenij^^ 

Betts,  a  son  of  its  founder.  It  stood  on  the  crest  of 
StraAvberry  Hill.  Alongside  w^as  a  large  athletic  field 
on  w^hich  were  played  many  matches  of  football  and 
baseball.  A  jvyidely  know^n  school  w^as  thje_Stamford 
Femjle^Semin^ry7~founde_d_in_x855.  This  became  the 
Caliiarine  Aik^TL^chiiQLfmLGirls.  An  educational  fea- 
tu re  of  this_si:lLOol  was  a  svstem  of  mind  training  which 
Miss_Aiken_d£velapei_  It^jqukkeaedJiie^facidtiei  of 
obseryation_and  assimilatioiT^  so  that  entire  classes  re- 
sDonded  almost  instantaneously  to  tests  of  memory  and 
the  solution  of  jmathematical  problems  by  quick  visual- 
ization. They  w^ere  able  to  enumerate  every  character 
on  a  revolving  black  board  displayed  for  a  second  or 
two.  Miss  Aiken  published  two  small  books  describ- 
ing this  system  of  mental  training  for  the  use  of  other 
schools. 
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In  1868,  when  Miss  Aiken's  school  occupied  a  house 
on  the  crest  of  Clark's  Hill,  one  of  the  teachers  was 
Georges  Clemenceau,  the  famous  French  editor  and 
political  leader  and  Premier  of  France  at  the  close  of 
the  Great  War.  He  married  Mary  Plumley,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school.  His  subjects  in  the  class  room 
were  French  and  Philosophy.  He  not  only  found  a  wife 
here  but  he  also  imbibed  many  things  American  which 
helped  him  to  understand  this  country  in  after  years. 

Of^  later_date_was  the  Kjng-Seho^-^crr-^-Qys,  es- 
tabli^hecHnj^^76_h^IIiraffiJ^^ 

just  opposite  Spring.    This  school  acquired-^an^iderable 
repu^atiotL^ 

In  the  meantime,  through  these  decades,  Stamford 
found  itself,  like  many  another  city  with  a  rapidly 
growingj^opulation,  facedjmth  the  problem_of  keeping 
abreast  of  educational  requirements^  and  equipment.  In 
1 8  y^^jhejtaiTiford  High  School  A^zas_£s.tablishejiJLELthe 
Centre  School  building. ^About  1888  it  ^vas_transf erred 
to  the  new  Franklin  Street  School  buildingjwhere  it  con- 
tinued^mtil  1895  when  the_High_School  building  on 
Forest  Street  was  erected.  Additions  were  required 
in  f909  and  I9i67rnaae  necessary,  in  pai%  because 
eighty  percent,  an  unusually  high  percentage,  of  the 
pupils  completing  the  eighth  grade,  entered  the 
HigliSchool.  So  crQw3e3Iw5^IIEel5cho3Ithat  in  the 
laterj/ears  a  platoon  plan  was  in  use  which  gave  each 
pupil  only  a  jjalf^dajToFltfendan^r^Trhe  increase  of 
pupils  of  foreign  parentages  complicated  the  problem. 
The  StarmlafdTJggh  SchooHs^  exceptionaJ_for^^he  high 
proportion  of  students_who  complete  the  full  course. 

In  S^^temb^er^_j[£2  8^^^jnew  to  on 

Strawberryj^ill_£ox-J:ke_H[igL_School.    4^4s-ef-  brick 
with  limestone  trimmings  and  colonial  in  style  of  archi- 
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tecture.  Among  Its  features  are  a  large  auditorium 
with  seating  capacity  for  1,600,  a  small  auditorium  with 
a  stage  and  seating  capacity  of  over  200,  and  two  large 
rooms  provided  with  double  sound-proof  partitions  for 
musical  instruction;  a  radio  room  with  loud  speakers 
for  the  auditorium  and  portable  loud  speakers  for  use 
in  all  the  rooms  in  the  building;  gymnasium;  a  large  li- 
brary with  shelves  for  5,000  volumes;  two  biological 
laboratories,  two  physics  laboratories,  two  chemical 
laboratories ;  a  domestic  science  suite  including  two  sew- 
ing rooms,  a  large  cooking  room,  a  demonstration 
dining  room;  a  cafeteria  with  tables  and  chairs  to  ac- 
commodate 600  pupils  at  one  time;  a  teachers' 
cafeteria;  a  large  gymnasium  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  for  boys  and  for  girls,  with  a  spectators' 
gallery  containing  600  seats;  an  electric  elevator  with 
switch  button  control  for  distribution  of  supplies  and 
books;  and  shower-baths. 

Direct  outside  light  in  every  room  is  furnished  by 
two  large  inside  courts.  The  building,  which  Is  1,61^ 
feet  long  and  218  feet  deep  at  its  greatest  width,  con- 
tains approximately  three  and  one-half  million  cubic 
feet.  It  is  fire-proof  In  construction  throughout.  The 
cost  per  cubic  foot  was  much  less  than  that  of  any  other 
known  school  building  of  first  class  construction.  The 
student  capacity  is  from  2,300  to  2,500,  about  800  more 
than  the  present  enrollment.  It  is  expected  that  It  will 
care  for  the  requirements  of  the  town  for  several  years 
to  come. 

Atjhejresent  tlm^jhe  school  system  includes  nlne- 
teen  elementary  schools  and  three  junior  high  schools 
besides  the  regular  High  School.  In  1927,  when  the 
appropriation  for  thejiew  High  School  was^made,  the 
part  jime_ system  In_lh£^.^sehoek~w»&-aholished-by  the 
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SrhoolToniniijlef^-  SfainforrI  ^^^^  hi^s^-.4iSA-i¥4^JTj-^c\e 
ScKooT  The  town  spends  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  year  on  its  schools. 

Following  Hallow^een  Park  in  public  improvements, 
came  the  new  hospital  in  19 13.  For  a  dozen  or  more 
years  a  fine  old  mansion  on  the  north  side  of  Main 
Street  at  the  foot  of  Noroton  Hill  had  been  used  as  a 
hospital.  Set  back  among  trees  and  shrubbery  it  was 
attractive.  It  was  of  wood,  however,  and  despite 
its  good  equipment  it  was  not  suited  for  a  perma- 
nent hospital.  Funds  had  accumulated,  which  made 
it  possible  to  erect  a  brick  fire-proof  structure  meeting 
the  most  modern  hospital  requirements.  The  site  chosen 
was  on  the  crest  of  the  Broad  Street  Hill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  where  all  the  beauty  of  foliage  and 
green  grass  and  flowers  could  be  had.  Far  from  the 
noise  of  the  city  and  overlooking  the  slope  toward  the 
Sound  to  the  south,  the  site  given  for  the  purpose  by 
Albert  Crane  was  an  admirable  one.  Structures  suit- 
able for  accommodating  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
patients,  exclusive  of  contagious  wards,  were  put  up  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $400,000.  Since  that  time  the 
service  and  facilities  of  the  hospital  have  been  expanded 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  region,  for  it  serves 
more  than  the  town  of  Stamford. 

Among  the  most  attractive  buildings  in  Stamford  is 
the  present  home  of  the  Ferguson  Library  at  the  head 
of  Broad  Street.  For  a  long  time  the  Library  had  been 
unable  to  issue  books  free,  because  of  the  smallness  of 
its  endowment.  Finally,  in  1909,  the  plan  for  a  free 
circulation  of  books  was  worked  out  through  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Schuyler  Merritt,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  board  of  Library  directors.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  city  and  the  Library,  that  the  city 
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should  pay  the  running  expenses  and  furnish  a  lot,  and 
the  directors  would  erect  a  modern  and  suitable  build- 
ing. Legislation  authorizing  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  city  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  five 
trustees  to  sit  with  the  other  directors  of  the  Library 
was  adopted  by  the  State. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  site  at  the  head 
of  Atlantic  Street  and  fronting  on  Broad  was  chosen. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  October  27,  19 10,  the  chief 
addresses  being  made  by  Dr.  J.  Smith  Dodge,  repre- 
senting the  trustees,  and  by  Mayor  Tupper,  on  behalf 
of  the  city.  The  new  building  Avas  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  191 1.  The  "Advocate"  published  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  remarked:  "It  is  probable  that  no  library 
building  of  its  size  In  the  country  Is  more  attractive, 
better  lighted,  or  has  superior  appointments."  The 
Library  at  the  present  time  has  more  than  50,000  vol- 
umes, with  over  16,000  registered  borrowers.  The 
Tiumber  of  volumes  lent  for  home  use  totals  more  than 
235,000  a  year. 

Two  other  new  buildings  of  a  public  character  are 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Post  Office,  standing  side  by 
side  on  Atlantic  Street  near  the  crest  of  the  hill  where 
twenty  years  ago  w^ere  elm-embowered  residences. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  was  opened  in  1909.  It 
cost  $130,000.  It  was  followed  in  19 16  by  the 
Federal  Building,  the  first  structure  to  be  erected  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  city.  Both  are 
of  distinctive  architecture  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  brick  work  and  design. 
The  Post  Office  stands  very  close  to  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  home  of  Walton  Ferguson.  A  new  armory 
housing  three  militia  companies  had  also  been  built 
on  South  Street. 
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When,  in  19 14,  the  Stamford  Theatre  was  opened 
on  Atlantic  Street,  there  were  many  who  wondered  how 
successful  it  would  be.  Fortunately  it  had  for  a  man- 
ager, Mrs.  Emma  Wakeman  Hartley,  a  woman  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  theatrical 
-profession  and  of  a  theatre.  She  recognized  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Stamford  as  a  place  for  trying  out  plays 
just  before  they  started  their  runs  in  New  York  City. 
For  miles  around  there  dwelt  people  who  enjoyed  the 
theatre  and  who  undoubtedly  would  prefer  driving  to 
Stamford  to  see  a  play  and  going  home  again  comfort- 
ably rather  than  go  to  New  York.  Her  surmise  was 
correct.  For  a  number  of  years  Stamford  was  one  of 
the  two  or  three  places  wdthin  easy  reach  of  New  York 
and  the  suburbs  where  a  play  presented  by  a  metropoli- 
tan company  could  be  seen  just  as  if  it  were  being  pre- 
sented in  New  York.  Many  great  actors  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
the  Stamford  Theatre.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  came  to  Stamford  on  her 
last  American  tour. 

The  Congregational  Church,  fifth  in  the  line  of 
homes  of  this  denomination  in  Stamford,  standing  on 
the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Bank  Streets,  was  taken 
down  in  May,  191 1,  and  a  new  home  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Catherine  Aiken  school  at  the  head  of  Bed- 
ford Park  on  Bedford  Street.  The  new  Citizens' 
Savings  Bank  building  took  its  place  on  the  old  church 
site.  The  new  stone  church  building,  of  English  village 
style,  cost  over  $200,000.  It  was  most  complete  in 
equipment  and  compact  in  arrangement. 

Through  the  last  three  decades  there  have  been  sev- 
eral movements  for  the  improvement  of  town  and  mu- 
nicipal affairs.  Some  times  Democrats  have  been  in  con- 
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trol  of  town  and  city  government,  and  at  other  times, 
Republicans,  the  pohcy  of  one  not  always  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  other.  Despite  these  changes  in  manage- 
ment, each  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  slow  up  some 
policies  while  pushing  forward  others,  the  community 
has  constantly  gone  forward.  One  movement  of  the 
Civic  Federation  resulted  in  a  survey  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  introduction  of  a  much  needed  accounting 
system.  From  time  to  time  the  question  of  consolida- 
tion of  town  and  city  for  purposes  of  economy  in  gov- 
ernmental functions  has  arisen,  but  somehow  or  other 
political  leaders  never  have  seen  their  way  clear  to 
bringing  it  about.  Some  of  the  people  of  Shippan  Point 
in  recent  years  have  felt  that  a  separation  from  the 
city,  such  as  is  the  case  with  Glenbrook,  would  be  an 
advantage. 

With  an  average  increase  in  population  of  a  thou- 
sand a  year  and  the  change  in  character  of  vehicles,  city 
administrations  have  been  faced  with  constant  problems 
of  providing  street  pavements,  sidewalks,  sewerage 
equipment,  fire  and  police  protection,  and  all  the  other 
essentials  of  comfortable  communal  living.  Widening 
and  opening  of  streets  and  new  developments,  re-rout- 
ing of  through  automobile  traffic  and  traffic  regulations 
are  ever-present  subjects  for  consideration.  Zoning  and 
city  planning  are  perennial  topics. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  city  in  the  last  four 
decades  is  shown  in  the  change  in  valuation  of  real 
estate.  Taxable  property  in  1888  in  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford was  $8,468,144.  In  1929  the  population  had 
increased  more  than  40,000  to  a  total  of  58,000,  ap- 
proximately, and  assessed  valuations  of  more  than 
$120,000,000.  Ill  this  year  (1929)  there  were  8,839 
houses  and  118  industries.     Stamford  has  an  unusually 
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high  percentage  of  foreign  born  among  the  cities  of 
Connecticut.  In  1900  the  percentage  was  25.3;  19 10, 
32.1;  and  in  1920,  the  number  of  foreign  born  was 
10,704,  or  30.5  percent.  The  proportion  has  probably 
decreased  since  1920,  because  of  the  marked  reduction 
in  immigration  and  the  notable  additions  of  commuters. 

The  bicycle  rider  of  1900  would  recognize  almost 
nothing  in  Stamford  if,  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
years,  he  were  suddenly  dropped  down  in  the  centre  of 
Atlantic  Square.  Perhaps  he  would  be  so  busy  dodg- 
ing automobiles  that  he  would  not  have  opportunity  to 
note  the  changes.  There  would  be  no  children  watch- 
ing in  the  Park  for  the  circus  parade;  no  water  tank  in 
the  centre  of  the  Square,  and  no  dust  rising  from  the- 
dirt  streets.  Everything  is  hustle  and  bustle.  The 
smooth  street  pavements  are  crowded  with  traffic.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  every  direction  the  streets 
are  bordered  with  business  blocks  and  parked  auto- 
mobiles. 

It  is  a  new  city. 

It  is  also  a  new  town  for  the  old  villages  on  the 
ridges  and  the  farms  are  no  longer  places  of  exchange 
and  of  productive  activity.  They  are  the  abiding 
places  of  those  who  seek  the  quiet  of  the  country  side. 
The  beauty  of  the  old  town  has  won  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  many  men  and  women  in  search  of  homes. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Two  Hundred  and  Seventy  Five  Years 

Stamford's  two-hundred-and-seventy-fifth  year, 
19 1 6,  had  hardly  broken  through  the  frosty  dawn  of 
New  Year's  Day  before  plans  were  under  way  for 
marking  the  anniversary.  For  a  year  these  plans  had 
been  upon  the'  public  mind,  as  Mayor  John  M.  Brown 
had  urged  a  celebration  of  the  anniversary  in  his  in- 
augural address  in  19 15.  Unhappily,  he  did  not  live 
to  see  his  ideas  put  into  form,  for  he  died  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  his  mayorality.  Before  his 
death,  however,  the  much-loved  Mayor  had  undertaken 
to  ascertain  the  general  desire  regarding  a  celebration. 
On  Friday  evening,  January  21,  19 16,  a  committee  in- 
cluding his  successor,  Mayor  John  J.  Treat,  Selectmen 
John  J.  Looney,  William  R.  Michaels  and  Charles  E. 
Hobbie,  Councilmen  Edward  O.  Jansen,  Leonard  W. 
Richards,  Jr.,  and  Frederick  C.  Oefinger  and  Robert 
Whittaker,  Editor  of  the  "Advocate,"  gathered  in  the 
Mayor's  office  to  discuss  preliminaries.  It  was  decided 
to  name  a  committee  to  consist  of  Mr.  Whittaker  as 
chairman.  Mayor  Treat,  the  Rev.  Louis  F.  Berry,  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church,  Captain  Hobbie  and 
Frederic  G.  Mather,  President  of  the  Stamford  His- 
torical Society,  to  propose  a  general  plan  of  celebration. 

This  committee  met  again  a  week  later,  and  through 
Mr.  Whittaker  a  prpgram  was  presented.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  held  on  Thursday,  Friday,  Sat- 
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urday  and  Sunday,  June  8  to  June  1 1  inclusive,  as  Set- 
tlers Day,  May  i6,  was  considered  a  little  early.    Such 
progress  had  been  made  that  the  executive  committee 
and  committee  chairmen  could  be  named.     The  execu- 
tive   committee    was    as    follows:    Robert   Whittaker, 
president;  Mayor  Treat,  Selectman  Looney,  Schuyler 
Merritt,  Judge  John  E.  Keeler,  and  Walter  C.  Allen, 
president  of  the  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,   vice   presidents;    Edward    N.    Fast,    treasurer; 
and  Edward  O.  Jansen,  secretary.     The  chairmen  of 
the  other  committees  named  were:  Charles  D.  Lock- 
wood,    Finance;    Frederick    M.    Houghton,    Parade; 
Frederic  G.  Mather,  Pageant;  Clayton  E.  Hotchkiss, 
Music;     Ex-Mayor    Walter     G.     Austin,     Permanent 
Memorials;  Frank  W.  Bogardus,  Invitations  and  Re- 
ception; Frederick  S.  Camp,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
School  Exercises;  Michael  A.  Boyle,  Athletics;  Captain 
Charles   E.    Hobbie,   Water   Sports;   the   Rev.    I.    N. 
Phelps,   Religious  Observance;   Richard  H.   Gillespie, 
Publicity.    This  list  of  committees  later  was  lengthened. 
The   chairmen  of   other   committees  were   George   R. 
Close,  Decorations  and  Souvenirs;  William  N.  Keogh, 
Stands;   Frederick  H.   Sackett,   Transportation;   Mat- 
thew  Kenealy,    Dancing;   and  later.   Homer   S.    Cum- 
mings  became  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Invi- 
tations and  Reception. 

Every  committee  fulfilled  its  function  and  when 
Thursday,  June  8  arrived,  all  was  in  readiness.  This 
was  to  be  School  Children's  Day.  The  only  thing  that 
was  not  in  readiness  was  the  Aveather.  Children  can- 
not be  expected  to  march  In  the  rain.  Therefore  this 
feature  was  postponed  one  week  and  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  June  14.  The  day  was  not  Avholly  lost, 
however,  as  there  was  the  Concert  in  the  evening  in  the 
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High  School  auditorium,  given  by  the  Stamford  Male 
Chorus  of  fifty  voices  under  the  direction  of  Clayton  E. 
Hotchkiss  as  Conductor,  the  assisting  artists  being  Mrs. 
Lealia  Joel  Hulse,  contralto;  John  Steel,  tenor;  and 
Mrs.  May  Harper  Ford,  pianist.  The  program  in- 
cluded excellent  and  well  known  choral  numbers,  as 
well  as  solos,  closing  with  a  special  Anniversary  Hymn, 
"Stamford,  My  Home,"  the  words  by  Robert  Whit- 
taker  and  the  musical  setting  by  Clayton  E.  Hotchkiss. 
This  anniversary  hymn  was  sung  at  all  public  meetings 
in  connection  with  the  celebration.  The  words  were 
as  follows : 


'I  love  thee  for  thy  glorious  past, 
For  what  thou  wrought  and  what  thou  hast. 
Ideals  that  thou  boldest  fast, 
Stamford,  my  home. 

I  call  to  mind  that  which  was  wrought 
By  pioneers,  the  truths  they  taught. 
The  liberty  for  which  they  fought, 
Stamford,  mv  home.  ' 


I  love  thee  for  the  part  thou  bore 
In  driving  tyrants  from  our  shore; 
Thy  sons  are  loyal  to  the  core, 
Stamford,  my  home. 

I  love  thee  for  thy  warriors  brave. 
Who  life  and  treasure  freely  gave 
To  keep  the  Union,  free  the  slave, 
Stamford,  my  home. 
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I  love  thee  for  the  bounteous  way 
Thou  art  reheving,  day  by  day, 
Distress  at  home  or  far  away, 
Stamford,  my  home. 

I  love  thee  for  thy  workmen's  skill 
Shown  in  the  factory  and  the  mill. 
Where  genius  labors  with  a  will, 
Stamford,  my  home. 

O  God,  who,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Thy  chosen  people  went  before. 
Upon  this  town  thy  blessing  pour, 
Stamford,  my  home." 

Friday's  program  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  a 
motor  boat  parade  also  had  to  be  postponed  because 
of  the  bad  Aveather.  In  the  evening,  however,  as  the 
weather  had  changed,  there  was  dancing  on  the  new 
wood-block  paA^ement  on  Bedford  Street  near  the  Fer- 
guson Library.  There  were  many  visitors  to  the  battle- 
ships "Michigan,"  "South  Carolina,"  "Minnesota"  and 
"Vermont."  Seldom  are  battleships  seen  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound. 

The  great  day  was  Saturday,  June  lo,  when  the 
grand  civic  and  military  parade  was  held.  The  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  day  was  Frederick  M.  Houghton. 
The  parade  was  witnessed  by  Governor  Holcomb  and 
his  staff,  by  local  public  officials  and  committees  from 
an  official  stand  in  the  open  ground  on  Main  Street 
between  St.  John's  Church  and  the  Suburban  Club.  It 
was  estimated  that  50,000  spectators  lined  the  five  mile 
route  of  the  parade  from  the  place  of  assembly  in 
Washington  Square  at  West  Park  to  Halloween  Park. 
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Lady  Washingtox's  Coach  in  275TH  Anniversary  Parade 
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Civil  War  Float  in  275TH  Anniversary  Parade 
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The  route  of  the  parade  was  Main  Street  to  South 
Street,  to  the  junction  of  South  Street  and  Atlantic 
Street,  up  Atlantic  Street  to  Main  Street,  to  River 
Street,  to  Washington  Avenue,  to  North  Street,  to  Bed- 
ford Sreet,  to  Atlantic  Street,  to  Park  Row,  to  Main 
Street,  to  Elm  Street,  to  Shippan  Avenue,  to  Halloween 
Park. 

It  is  a  feat  to  start  a  parade  on  time.  Frederick  M. 
Houghton  as  Grand  Marshal  was  noted  for  his  abili- 
ty in  organization  and  promptness,  hence  his  choice. 
The  battalion  of  Marines  and  two  battalions  of  Blue- 
jackets from  the  battleship  division,  about  eight  hun- 
dred men,  were  at  the  head  of  the  line,  following  the 
police.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  Navy  Band  playing,  they 
stepped  off  towards  South  Street.  The  river  of  bay- 
onetted  guns  which  they  carried  on  their  shoulders 
was  very  picturesque  and  impressive  as  it  flowed  around 
one  corner,  crossed  a  street  and  streamed  into  another. 
Then  followed  companies  of  the  National  Guard, 
headed  by  the  Governor's  Foot  Guard,  the  New  Haven 
Grays,  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  companies  of  Bridge- 
port, Norwalk,  Greenwich  and  Stamford,  and  Battery 
F,  Field  Artillery  of  Stamford.  The  last  was  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  one  respect.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
first  battery  of  Field  Artillery  to  pass  through  the 
streets  of  Stamford  since  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
military  organizations  from  out  of  town  formed  at  the 
Station  Plaza  and  marched  to  Washington  Square,  the 
place  of  rendezvous  w^ith  Governor  Holcomb  and 
Brigadier-General  George  M.  Cole,  Colonel  Robert 
H.  Patterson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Ex-Mayor  Tupper  of 
Stamford.  The  Governor  and  his  staff  went  to  the 
Suburban  Club  and  then  to  the  reviewing  stand  near  by. 
Others   in  the   reviewing  stand  were   Mr.   Whittaker, 
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Mayor  Treat,  Lieutenant-Governor  Clifford  B.  Wilson, 
ex-Congressman  Jeremiah  Donovan,  and  Mayor  Frank 
J.  Rice  of  New  Haven. 

Immediately  following  the  MiHtary  Division  came 
the  Historical  Division,  consisting  of  floats  and  groups 
illustrating  the  different  wars  of  the  country.  Then 
there  were  civic,  national  and  industrial  floats.  The 
Indian  Period  was  represented  by  Onax  Tribe,  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men;  the  Early  Setders  by  Puri- 
tan Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  in  a  marching  body  with  a  small 
log  school  house  and  contemporary  ox-teams  and  carts 
filled  with  women  and  children.  Then  there  were  a 
Town  Crier  and  a  representation  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  by  members  of  James  G.  Blaine  Council, 
Junior  O.  U.  A.  M.,  and  Perseverance  Council, 
Daughters  of  America;  the  Scottish  Black  Watch,  with 
Clan  MacKenzie  and  the  Stamford  Scottish  Society  in 
Highland  costume;  and  the  Revolution  depicted  by  the' 
Daughters  of  Liberty  and  Leeds  Council,  O.  U.  A.  M., 
with  Lady  Washington  in  an  old  coach  and  four  accom- 
panied by  ladies-in-waiting,  heralds  and  outriders  and 
George  Washington  and  his  Staff.  When  Lady  Wash- 
ington passed  the  reviewing  stand  a  little  miss  stepped 
out  from  the  crowd  that  lined  the  sidewalks  and  pre- 
sented a  basket  of  flowers  to  the  First  Lady.  The 
Ponus  Yacht  Club,  with  twelve  men  in  the  costume  of 
the  period,  illustrated  the  War  of  1812  on  a  float  show- 
ing Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  leaving  his  ship. 
St.  Peter's  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  manned  a 
float  typifying  the  Mexican  War.  There  were  two 
floats,  one  symbolic,  and  the  other  a  realistic  camp 
scene,  to  illustrate  the  Rebellion.  These  were  occupied 
by  members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  Sons  of  Veterans. 
There  were  four  decorated  conveyances  carrying  other 
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G.  A.  R.  members.  Spanish-American  War  veterans 
represented  that  mihtant  episode,  while  the  local  Coast 
Artillery  and  Field  Artillery  interpreted  the  Present, 
and  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Boy  Scouts  turned 
the  thoughts  to  the  Future.  The  Boy  Scouts  won 
applause  in  every  block  along  the  march.  The  Histori- 
cal Division  was  counted  one  of  the  great  features  of 
the  celebration. 

The  Firemen's  Division  was  headed  by  Leonard 
Richards,  of  the  City  Council.  With  one  exception  all 
the  fire  apparatus  of  the  city  was  in  the  parade.  In 
addition  there  was  an  old  steam  fire  engine  drawn  by 
a  three-horse  team  of  blacks  and  an  old  hand  pumping 
engine  dating  from  1840.  There  was  fire  apparatus 
from  Sound  Beach  and  Springdale.  The  music  for 
this  Division  was  furnished  by  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Band  of  New  York.  The  display  of  fire  apparatus 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  that  tw^enty-five  years  before. 
It  was  motorized  and  limited  to  that  in  the  new  neigh- 
borhood. The  volunteer  forces  gave  place  to  paid 
forces. 

The  Division  of  Fraternal  Organizations  was  led 
by  C.  O.  Leary  as  its  Marshal.  In  it  were  the  P.  O. 
letter  carriers  and  clerks,  Hiberians,  Eagles,  Moose, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  German-American  Societies, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen,  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Russians,  and  Greeks.  Many  of  these 
groups  were  in  national  costumes  and  displayed  floats. 
There  were  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  men  and 
w^omen  of  the  different  nationalities  in  this  Division. 

At  the  end  of  the  procession  was  the  Industrial  Divi- 
sion in  which  a  number  of  local  business  concerns  made 
displays  on  floats. 

The  dismissal  of  the  parade  at  Halloween  Park  was 
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a  picturesque  scene  and  full  of  color.  Men  in  uniforms, 
in  costumes,  women  and  children  in  old  fashioned  garb, 
floats,  national  dress,  flags,  banners,  and  bands,  all  con- 
tributed to  an  immsnse  spectacle.  The  national  anthem 
was  played  and  a  dove  of  peace  released. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  sporting  events  in  Hal- 
loween Park.  Such  famous  athletes  as  Hannes  Koleh- 
mainen,  Ted  Meredith  and  Pat  MacDonald,  all  holders 
of  world  records,  were  among  those  Avho  contributed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  events.  There  were  also 
High  School  and  Grammar  School  sports.  The  crew 
of  sailors  from  the  battleship  "Michigan"  carried  off 
all  the  honors  of  the  anniversary  races  at  the  Stamford 
Yacht  Club  on  the  same  afternoon.  They  received  a 
silver  cup  from  the  Club.  The  other  contestants  of  the 
rowing  races  were  crews  from  the  "South  Carolina," 
the  "Minnesota,"  and  the  "Vermont."  There  were 
also  sailing  races. 

In  the  evening  there  was  open  air  dancing  on  the 
wood-block  pavement  on  Bedford  Street  near  the  Fer- 
guson Library.  Confetti  filled  the  air.  The  streets 
were  Avell-nigh  impassable. 

The  history  of  the  town  was  presented  at  a  big  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Stamford  Theatre  Sunday  afternoon, 
June  II.  The  Rev.  I.  Newton  Phelps  was  the  chair- 
man, taking  the  place  of  Hon.  Edwin  L.  Scofield,  who 
was  ill.  The  historical  address  was  by  Judge  Charles 
D.  Lockwood  and  Robert  Whittaker,  chairman  of  the 
celebration,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Chfford  B.  Wil- 
son spoke.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  historical 
mass-meeting  on  Sunday  would  close  the  celebration. 
Owing  to  the  bad  weather,  however,  which  prevented 
the  school  parade  on  Thursday,  the  closing  event  of 
the  anniversary  was  the  children's  fete  at  Halloween 
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Park  on  Wednesday,  June  14,  when  6,300  children 
from  the  pubhc  and  parochial  schools  gathered  in  the 
Park.  Here  sunshine  and  happiness  reigned.  A  living 
flag,  music,  folk  dancing,  games,  all  contributed  to  make 
the  event  one  of  the  most  attractive,  enthralling  and 
vivid  of  the  features  of  the  celebration.  Every  child  had 
an  appeal  for  somebody.  The  program  following  the 
presentation  of  the  Living  Flag  consisted  of  dances 
such  as  were  permitted  in  Stamford  more  than  two 
hundred  years  before,  games  such  as  "Messenger 
Boys"  and  "Three  Deep,"  the  Virginia  Reel,  Maypole 
dances,  "Fisher's  Hornpipe,"  "Money  Musk,"  "Barn 
Dance"  and  "Nantucket."  For  many  observers  this 
part  of  the  celebration  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  all.  It 
was  an  inspiring  picture  of  the  child  life  and  coming 
citizens  of  Stamford. 

A  feature  which  added  to  the  interest  of  the  celebra- 
tion in  a  quiet  way  was  the  marking  and  numbering  of 
places  of  historical  interest.  One  could  Avalk  about  the 
town,  with  program  book  in  hand,  and  visit  the  sites  of 
buildings  and  other  spots  that  were  notable  for  one 
reason  or  another.  The  celebration  was  made  the  occa^ 
sion  for  the  unveiling  in  St.  John  s  Park  of  a  stone  and 
bronze  monument  given  by  Onax  Tribe,  Independent 
Order  of  Red  Men  commemorating  the  part  the 
Indian  Chiefs  played  in  the  early  history  of  Stamford. 
This  event  took  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  11. 

The  celebration  was  the  most  inspiring  and  Impres- 
sive commemoration  of  Its  kind  In  the  history  of  Stam- 
ford. It  illustrated  every  phase  of  community  life 
down  through  the  centuries.  It  was  well  ordered  and 
well  presented.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  the  future 
will  find  as  much  to  commemorate  in  their  time. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Stamford  and  the  Great  War 

No  community  in  the  United  States  failed  to  make 
its  appropriate  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  share 
taken  by  America  in  the  Great  War.  Located  near  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  better  acquainted  with  Ameri- 
ca's relations  with  and  reliance  upon  the  welfare  of 
other  nations  actuated  by  the  principles  of  government 
by  the  people,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  general  spirit 
of  Stamford  was  that  of  impatience  at  the  delay  in 
entering  the  War.  When  this  step  was  taken,  hardly 
a  moment  was  lost  in  preparing  for  action. 

Indeed,  the  Ninth  Company  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
of  Connecticut  went  on  duty  along  the  shore  on 
February  15,  under  command  of  Captain  C.  H.  Met- 
calf  and  Lieutenants  Charles  A.  Luckhurst  and  Van  N. 
Sarles.  For  six  weeks  they  were  on  guard  duty  at  Say- 
brook  Junction,  New  London  and  Mystic,  where  there 
were  railroad  draw  bridges  crossing  the  Connecticut, 
the  Thames  and  the  Mystic  Rivers.  The  duty  was 
difficult  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  very 
cold. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  in  the  early  Spring 
of  19 1 7  that  w^ar  would  be  declared,  steps  were  volun- 
tarily taken  for  the  formation  of  a  Home  Guard  to 
replace  the  Militia  as  it  was  called  upon  for  active  duty 
with  the  regulars.  The  first  group  was  early  known  as 
the  Shippan  Company,  because  It  was  made  up  mainly 
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of  heads  of  families  living  on  Shippan  Point,  who  were 
not  of  an  agq  that  would  subject  them  to  a  call  to  the 
front.  This  company  began  drilling  immediately,  under 
Captain  Burgoyne  Hamilton.  It  included  a  large  list 
of  w^ell-known  business  and  professional  men  in  Stam- 
ford. Shortly  two  other  companies  w^ere  formed.  All 
three  w^ere  mustered  into  the  State  service  on  April  13, 
and  were  housed  later  in  the  armory. 

The  Militia  companies  began  preparations  for  serv- 
ice. Battery  F,  Field  Artillery,  on  April  17,  gave  an 
exhibition  of  target  practice  at  Bridgeport.  An  Asso- 
ciation had  been  organized  to  supply  men  for  the 
Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Plattsburg,  Ncav  York.  By 
May  9,  the  Plattsburg  Association  had  arranged  to  send 
twenty-three  men,  among  w^hom  were  Captain  Hamil- 
ton and  others  of  the  Shippan  Company,  Donald  NicoU, 
Jr.,  was  named  to  succeed  Captain  Hamilton.  Steps 
were  also  taken  to  enroll  boatmen  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  to  furnish 
boats  to  the  government  for  coast  defense  work.  The 
companies  of  the  Home  Guard  were  enlisted  for  two 
years.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  members  of 
these  companies  learned  their  duties  rapidly  and,  on  the 
occasion  when  they  were  on  active  duty  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  protecting  railroad  bridges,  that  they  per- 
formed them  w^ell.  They  took  part  in  minor  w^ar 
games.  The  Shippan  Company,  which  was  known  as 
the  Second  Company,  spent  several  days  at  different 
times  at  an  old  house  on  the  north  side  of  Trinity  Lake 
drilling  and  going  through  all  the  details  of  camp  life. 

Stamford,  as  in  the  case  of  other  communities  in  the 
United  States,  registered  all  its  available  men.  On 
June  5,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
registered  for  the  selective  draft.     On  September  12, 
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this  number  had  been  augmented  to  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen.  On  July  28,  the  Seventh  and 
Ninth  Companies  went  to  Forts  Terry  and  Wright  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  on  August 
15,  Battery  F  was  ordered  from  Niantic  to  Boxford, 
Massachusetts.  The  Battery  carried  with  it  a  machine 
gun  purchased  with  funds  raised  by  efforts  of  the  "Gun 
Crew."  The  first  loss  of  life  was  that  of  Captain 
Ralph  L.  Taylor  of  the  Aviation  Corps,  who  was  killed 
by  a  fall  at  Mineola,  Long  Island.  Captain  Taylor 
had  long  experience  as  an  aviator  and  had  been  chief 
instructor  and  in  command  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
at  the  Aviation  Training  Field  at  Mineola  for  two 
months.  He  lost  control  of  his  biplane  when  eight  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  air. 

Before  going  into  the  Federal  service  he  was  Cap- 
tain of  the  Seventh  Company,  Connecticut  Artillery 
Corps.  His  aerial  training  had  included  three  months 
at  Newport  News  in  the  aviation  service  and  later  in 
the  Signal  Corps  at  Mineola.  After  being  mustered 
in  to  the  Federal  service  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
Mineola  and  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  United 
States  service.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Lincoln  Tay- 
lor. On  June  i,  shortly  before  going  to  Mineola,  he 
had  married. 

In  August,  fourteen  Stamford  men,  most  of  them 
in  the  artillery  service  in  training  at  Plattsburg,  were 
commissioned  as  officers.  Among  them  were  Arthur 
B.  ColHns,  major,  Edwin  L.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Burgoyne 
Hamilton  and  Kenneth  L.  Flemming,  captains.  Major 
Collins  was  detailed  to  Plattsburg  as  an  instructor. 
Captain  Hamilton  was  ordered  to  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison near  Indianapolis  as  instructor,  and  Captains 
Flemming  and  Scofield  were  sent  to  Fort  Adams  at 
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Narragansett  and  Fort  H.  G.  Wright  near  New  Lon- 
don as  Coast  Artillery  officers.  Edward  ^  Wilcox 
Aycrigg  of  Shippan  was  commissioned  a  Captain  of  In- 
fantry, United  States  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  to  help 
train  soldiers.  Many  of  the  men  thus  commissioned 
were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Home  Guard.  Early 
in  September  and  continuing  through  the  month  into 
October  scores  of  drafted  men  were  sent  to  Camp 
Devens  for  training. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  there  w^ould  be  a  demand 
upon  the  community  for  resources  for  welfare  work 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  that  industry  would  have 
to  be  geared  into  the  machinery  of  carrying  on  the  Avar. 
The  idea  Avas  quickly  adopted  of  fitting  every  social 
and  industrial  institution  into  the  war  machine. 

Early  in  June,  19 17,  the  Stamford  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  common  Avith  Chapters  elseAvhere 
throughout  the  country  was  called  upon  to  raise  a  War 
Fund.  Campaigns  of  this  character  were  new  to  most 
of  those  comprising  the  committee  in  charge,  of  which 
EdAvin  L.  Scofield  Avas  chairman.  The  sum  of  $75,000 
was  sought.  It  looked  very  large.  "Could  it  be 
raised?"  Avas  asked  by  some  doubters.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  also  starting  a  campaign  to  raise  $7,500  for 
its  share  of  a  National  War  Fund.  After  some  debate, 
the  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  decided  that  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  fund  should  receive  one-tenth  of  the  subscriptions 
up  to  $7,500,  all  above  the  quota  of  $75,000  being 
turned  in  to  the  treasury  of  the  Red  Cross.  This  Avas 
the  beginning  of  the  plan  for  unifying  funds  and  raising 
them  in  one  campaign  instead  of  several.  The  Com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  Mr.  Scofield,  Included  Walter 
E.  Houghton  as  secretary,  Walter  D.  Daskam  as 
treasurer,   and   Schuyler  Merritt,   Charles   O.    Miller, 
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Frederick  C.  Taylor,  Edward  Y.  Weber,  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Samuel  Pierson,  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Walter  C.  Allen,  president  of  the  Yale  and  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  Robert  Struthers,  Jr. 

The  plans  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  adopted  inasmuch 
as  through  its  many  years  of  experience  in  raising 
money  for  current  expenses  and  buildings  it  had  devel- 
oped a  method  of  securing  funds  which  was  almost  as 
certain  of  accomplishing  its  purpose  as  anything  could 
be.  A  campaign  manager  was  sought.  David  Black,  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  who 
had  had  experience  in  many  campaigns  was  invited  to 
come  to  Stamford  and  take  charge.  He  accepted.  Stam- 
ford learned  enough  about  campaign  methods  at  that 
time  to  enable  it  to  carry  every  succeeding  one  to  success. 
Inasmuch  as  the  towns  of  Darien  and  New  Canaan 
were  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Stamford  Red 
Cross,  Lynford  M.  Dickinson  and  Clarence  W.  Bell  of 
Darien  and  Francis  H.  Adriance  and  E.  B.  Lawrence 
of  New  Canaan  were  chosen  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  team  organization  formed  was  based  on  activi- 
ties rather  than  on  districts,  although  the  latter  was  the 
usual  method  in  such  campaigns.  This  eliminated  the 
work  of  preparing  a  list  of  prospects  and  assigning 
names  to  teams.  The  captains  chosen  were  Joseph  A. 
Home,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Yale 
and  Towne,  for  the  manufacturers'  team;  John  J. 
Cloonan  to  canvass  the  doctors  and  school  teachers; 
William  J.  Delap  and  Abram  Spelke  to  look  after  the 
retail  merchants;  E.  E.  Scovill,  of  Shippan,  to  cover 
that  district;  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Evers,  Glenbrook  and 
Springdale;  Leonard  Richards,  Jr.,  the  commuters; 
George    R.    Close,    city    and    town    officials;   John   A. 
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Waters,  specific  Industrial  companies;  and  C.   Milton 
Fessenden,  the  lawyers  and  bankers. 

The  drive  ran  through  the  week  of  June  18-25. 
Every  day  at  noon  the  teams  met  at  luncheon  in  the 
Hotel  Davenport  to  present  reports.  The  closing  re- 
port was  made  Monday  evening,  June  25.  By  this 
date  there  was  no  question  that  the  sum  raised  would 
be  much  above  the  quota,  but  great  rivalry  had  arisen 
among  certain  teams.  Darien  was  determined  to  ex- 
ceed New  Canaan's  accomplishment.  In  order  to  do 
this,  William  Zeigler,  Jr.,  of  Long  Neck  Point,  Noro- 
ton,  came  over  with  his  fountain  pen  and  ultimately 
contributed  $5,000. 

The  scene  in  the  small  room  adjoining  the  grill  of 
the  hotel,  where  the  closing  banquet  was  to  be  held, 
was  an  animated  one.  Many  jocular  remarks  flew  back 
and  forth  as  the  reports  were  presented.  When  they 
were  all  in  it  was  found  that  the  total  subscription  was 
$139,058.26.  Naturally  there  was  great  jubilation  as 
the  workers  sat  at  the  dinner  tables. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  was  a  revelation  to 
Stamford.  It  had  been  discovered  before  this  that 
men  and  women  could  be  persuaded  to  buy  bonds,  but 
giving  on  such  a  large  scale  was  an  indication  of  the 
wide-spread  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  hitherto  had  not 
been  revealed.  It  was  a  test  of  patriotism  and  of 
unity  of  feeling  that  was  enheartening.  Coupled  with  ' 
the  fact  that  on  June  15,  ten  days  before,  Stamford 
people  had  subscribed  for  $1,834,500  of  the  First 
Liberty  Loan,  sixty-one  percent  more  than  the  allot- 
ment based  upon  bank  capital,  it  served  to  stimulate 
confidence  in  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  people.  Stam- 
ford had  found  itself.  Everyone  recognized  himself 
as  part  of  the  community. 
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The  success  of  the  drive  also  revealed  the  logical 
leader  of  future  efforts  of  the  same  kind,  for  it  was 
clear  that  more  money  would  have  to  be  raised  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  That  man  was  Edwin  L. 
Scofield,  whose  love  of  Stamford  and  of  country  shone 
like  a  beacon  light  as  he  went  about  stimulating  men 
and  women  to  give  of  spirit  and  substance  to  the  cause 
of  America.  If  it  disclosed  the  man  who  was  best 
fitted  to  captain  Stamford's  sector  of  the  second  line, 
the  drive  also  brought  to  the  fore  the  men  who  could 
be  relied  upon  to  organize  the  future  drives.  It  was 
tacitly  understood  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  look 
further  when  future  calls  should  come.  Sound  the 
bugle,  and  the  company  at  once  would  be  at  "Atten- 
tion!" 

The  Second  Liberty  Loan  drive  was  conducted  in 
the  last  week  of  October,  19 17.  Schuyler  Merritt  was 
chairman  of  the  Bankers'  Committee.  Stamford's  allot- 
ment was  $1,701,000.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to 
$2,840,500.  The  number  of  subscribers  was  6,448. 
In  the  First  Loan  the  number  was  5,141.  This  showed 
the  growing  interest  in  America's  part  of  the  War. 
A  feature  of  this  campaign  was  a  parade,  Monday 
afternoon,  October  8,  19 17,  which  included  the  Home 
Guard,  Red  Cross,  the  Woman's  Club,  many  important 
industries  and  citizens.  This  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  campaign. 

The  second  big  campaign  for  gifts  for  welfare 
work  was  that  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Fund.  The  gov- 
ernment enlisted  the  services  of  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, notably  this  one,  which  had  the  machinery  in 
readiness  to  take  up  the  social  and  recreational  prob- 
lems of  army  life.  The  campaign  was  opened  by  a 
big    gathering    at    the    Hotel    Taft    in    New    Haven. 
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Second  Company  of  Connecticut  State  Guard   (1917) 
AT  Yacht  Club,  Shippan 
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Recording  a  War  Drive  at  the  Town  Hall  in   1918 
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Among  those  who  attended,  in  addition  to  Edwin  L. 
Scofield,  were  Charles  O.  Miller,  Charles  H.  Martin, 
Dr.  Samuel  Pierson,  Judge  Charles  D.  Lockwood,  and 
Herbert  F.  Sherwood.  This  was  to  be  known  as  the 
Red  Triangle  Drive.  Darien  and  New  Canaan  were 
joined  with  Stamford  in  the  program  for  obtaining 
$25,000  toward  the  millions  sought  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  raise  the  money  for  this  fund  as  it  had  been  for  the 
Red  Cross,  because  its  appeal  was  supposed  to  be  more 
difficult  to  bring  home  to  the  public.  There  were 
other  organizations  also  doing  similar  work  which  were 
entitled  to  support — and  received  it  in  due  course. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  a  mass  meeting  in 
the  High  School  auditorium  at  which  Ex-President  Taft 
w^as  the  speaker.  The  committee  in  charge  consisted 
of  Edwin  L.  Scofield,  chairman,  W.  E.  Houghton, 
treasurer,  Alfred  Stokes,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Dr.  Pierson,  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Charles  O. 
Miller,  Walter  D.  Daskam,  Schuyler  Merritt,  E.  Y. 
Weber,  W.  H.  Judd,  C.  H.  Martin,  E.  E.  ScoviU, 
Richard  H.  Gillespie,  Alfred  W.  Dater,  Frederick  C. 
Taylor,  Clarence  W.  Bell,  Lynn  M.  Dickinson,  and 
Herbert  F.  Sherwood.  The  team  captains  were  the 
same  as  those  heading  the  Red  Cross  organization 
with  the  exception  of  E.  H.  Johnston,  Dr.  F.  H. 
Barnes  and  C.  H.  Martin,  who  took  the  places  of 
Joseph  A.  Home,  John  J.  Cloonan  and  William  J. 
Delap.  There  being  only  eight  teams,  John  A.  Waters 
and  Abram  Spelke  took  no  part  as  captains.  Walter 
C.  Allen  of  the  Red  Cross  Executive  Committee  was 
absent  in  France  where  he  had  gone  to  serve  as  a  major 
in  the  United  States  Signal  Corps. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  mass  meeting  in  the  High 
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School  auditorium  was  the  largest  held  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  campaign  dragged.  This  was  be- 
lieved to  be  due  in  part  to  the  smallness  of  the  quota. 
It  had  become  easier  to  raise  large  sums  which  com- 
manded popular  attention  because  of  their  magnitude. 
Small  quotas  were  thought  of  as  of  minor  importance. 
Mr.  Scofield's  spirit  and  character  as  a  leader  showed 
themselves  at  this  stage.  He  was  determined  that 
there  should  be  no  failure.  On  Sunday,  November  i8, 
the  day  before  the  close  of  the  drive,  he  alone  obtained 
subscriptions  amounting  to  $3,900.  It  was  a  full  day's 
work.  The  next  day  when  the  drive  closed  the  sub- 
scriptions totaled  $29,320.72.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers was  5,869,  the  average  gift  being  about  S4. 
Mr.  Scofield's  arduous  Sunday  w^ork  had  given  Stam- 
ford a  good  margin  over  the  top. 

There  w^as  still  another  Red  Cross  campaign  to  be 
held  before  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  America's  en- 
trance into  the  Avar.  The  week  before  Christmas,  De- 
cember 17  to  24  inclusive,  had  been  designated  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  for  a  membership  cam- 
paign. The  Red  Cross  had  set  out  to  obtain  10,000,- 
000  new  members  and  the  quota  for  Stamford  was  set 
at  9,000.  John  Roberts  had  been  chosen  as  chairman 
of  the  campaign  committee.  The  district  in  which 
this  was  to  be  gained  included  Darien  and  New 
Canaan  as  well  as  Stamford.  When  the  records  were 
made  up  on  Monday  night,  December  24,  it  was  found 
that  the  total  membership  for  Stamford's  Chapter  was 
10,063,  or  more  than  one  thousand  above  the  quota. 
Of  this  number  New  Canaan  contributed  792  and  Da- 
rien 332. 

When  it  became  clear  at  the  report  meeting  Monday 
evening  that   the   goal   had   been   passed   George   W. 
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Clements  jumped  on  a  table  at  headquarters  and 
shouted.  Every  man  and  woman  present  threw  re- 
serve to  the  winds  and  followed  his  action  with  three 
cheers.  There  was  hardly  a  house  in  Stamford  in  whose 
windows  there  was  not  a  Red  Cross  service  flag,  nor  a 
family  which  did  not  include  a  member  of  the  Chapter. 
More  than  five  hundred  men  and  women  in  Stamford, 
Darien  and  New  Canaan  shared  in  the  task  of  enroll- 
ment. This  was  the  first  of  the  big  war  campaigns  in 
which  women  worked  beside  the  men.  From  this  time 
on  the  part  that  women  could  play  in  building  up  the 
defense  and  support  of  the  country  w^as  recognized  and 
utilized  to  the  utmost. 

The  executive  committee  in  this  campaign  included 
John  Roberts,  chairman,  Mayor  John  J.  Treat, 
Frank  W.  Bogardus,  Isaac  M.  Scofield,  Harry  C.  Sco- 
field,  H.  F.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Robert  Struthers,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  Allen,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Austin,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Marion,  Mrs.  Edmund  D.  Smith. 

By  this  time  the  usefulness  of  the  Town  Hall  as  a 
centre  for  advertising  campaigns  and  their  progress  was 
fully  recognized.  Great  clock  faces  and  thermometers 
which  could  be  attached  to  the  classic  facade  facing 
the  Square  were  built  and  employed  in  all  campaigns. 
Day  by  day  the  traveller  as  well  as  every  interested 
citizen  could  tell  the  progress  being  made. 

The  year  19 17  was  largely  a  year  of  preparation. 
The  Stamford  men  Avho  were  to  go  over  seas  were  in 
training  in  different  camps.  One  company.  Battery  F, 
was  sent  to  France  before  the  close  of  the  year.  It  had 
returned  to  Stamford  from  service  on  the  Mexican 
border  only  two  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Germany.  It  immediately  entered  the  Federal 
service  and  became  a  part  of  the  103rd  Field  Artillery 
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of  the  26th  Division.  While  encamped  at  Niantic,  on 
August  3,  it  received  a  gift  of  a  machine  gun  purchased 
with  money  raised  in  Stamford.  On  August  15,  it  was 
transferred  from  Niantic  to  Boxford,  Massachusetts. 
It  sailed  for  France  in  October  and  saw  actual  service 
for  the  first  time  on  February  14,  19 18,  near  the  little 
village  of  Ostelt.  The  Battery  did  splendid  work  ac- 
cording to  Major  Alden  Twachtman,  of  whose  bat- 
talion it  was  a  part.  Major  Twachtman  had  been  a 
commander  of  the  Battery.  In  connection  with  an  at- 
tack he  wrote  : 

"I  left  the  phone  central  up  under  the  hill  and  went 
to  one  side  to  watch.  I  could  see  E  guns  firing  with 
proper  cadence,  and  J  (Lieutenant  Clark)  as  executive 
officer  for  F,  was  getting  the  shots  off  as  lovely  as 
though  an  old  veteran.  Guns  all  about  us,  fairly  spit- 
ting shell.  I  couldn't  hear  in  the  din,  but  could  see  a 
few  German  shells  bursting  high  in  the  air,  and  not 
dangerous.  The  whole  thing  was  awe-inspiring.  We 
all  had  special  missions  to  perform,  and  completed  our 
fire  within  the  allotted  time,  and  stood  ready  to  be 
called  upon  again  if  needed.  When  I  saw  nothing  was 
probably  needed,  we  had  breakfast — coffee,  bacon  and 
toast.  We  hadn't  finished  when  the  phone  rang,  and  it 
was  from  Col.  Smith,  that  he  had  just  heard  from  the 
French  artillery  commander  that  the  fire  of  our  bat- 
talion was  very  satisfactory,  and  that  he  wished  to  send 
us  his  compliments  for  it.  Pretty  fine  to  receive  com- 
mendation from  the  finest  artillerists  in  the  world.  I 
told  both  batteries  at  once,  and  they  were  pleased.  It 
certainly  reassured  me  a  lot.  I  shouldn't  have  liked  to 
have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  fire." 

Within  a  few  days  the  battery  was  called  upon  to  as- 
sist in  a  defense.     Major  Twachtman  wrote  regarding 
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this:  "To  have  taken  part  in  a  successful  attack  and 
a  successful  defense  within  a  few  days  of  each  other, 
has  been  a  sort  of  initiation  into  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers.  It  is  delightful  how  we  are  regarded  by  the 
casual  French  soldier  since.  Before  it  was  a  sort  of 
curious  interest,  but  now  it  is  confidence.  They  pass 
us  with  broad  fatherly  smiles,  and  say  pleasant  things 
and  I'm  very,  very  glad  that  they  feel  our  work  is  good 
— that  we  can  really  be  of  use  now." 

Later  this  battery  participated  in  the  fighting  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  helped  win  the  second  battle  of 
the  Marne.  At  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  they  were 
actually  engaged  between  Verdun  and  Metz. 

The  first  group  of  drafted  men  to  leave  Stamford 
was  a  company  of  seventy-one  who  departed  for  Camp 
Devens  on  September  20  (1917).  They  marched  to 
the  railroad  station  escorted  by  the  Home  Guard  with 
bands  playing.  Mayor  Treat  and  about  10,000  citi- 
zens, including  Edwin  L.  Scofield,  Charles  O.  Miller, 
Judge  Charles  D.  Lockwood,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Exemption,  John  Roberts,  Councilman-at-large,  and 
Judge  Young  of  the  City  Court.  Everything  had  been 
done  to  make  the  departure  as  cheerful  as  possible  and 
the  journey  comfortable.  All  sorts  of  gifts  were 
showered  on  the  men. 

Many  men  from  the  Seventh  Company  were  at- 
tached to  Battery  D,  56th  Artillery,  and  left  New  York 
for  France,  March  28,  19 18.  It  shared  in  two  major 
offenses,  one  in  the  Fismes  sector  and  the  other  in  the 
Argonne-Meuse  sector.  The  Ninth  Company  entered 
the  Federal  service  on  August  4,  and  became  subse- 
quently a  part  of  Battery  E,  56th  Artillery.  This  bat- 
tery participated  in  the  same  campaigns  as  the  Seventh 
Battery,   receiving  its  baptism  of  lire  on  August   15, 
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19 1 8,  near  Fismes.  From  time  to  time  until  the  end 
of  the  war  quotas  of  drafted  men  were  sent  to  different 
training  camps.  These  inckided  Camp  Devens  and 
Camp  Upton. 

A  town  service  flag  was  presented  to  the  town  by  C. 
O.  Miller  at  the  close  of  the  Red  Cross  parade  in  May, 
19 1 8.  It  was  twelve  by  twenty  feet.  Inasmuch  as 
there  was  insufficient  space  to  permit  placing  a  star  for 
each  Stamford  man,  the  number  at  that  time  being 
1266,  it  was  decided  to  insert  figures  in  the  centre  show- 
ing the  total,  these  figures  being  changed  as  the  number 
increased.  At  that  time  there  were  eight  gold  stars  on 
the  flag  to  represent  the  eight  men  who  had  died  in 
service.  These  were  Captain  Ralph  Taylor,  Sergeant 
Frank  Ahner,  Lester  Howard,  Harold  St.  George, 
Kenneth  Miller,  Julius  Wagner,  John  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Domenico  Cognetta. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  Stamford  men 
who  undertook  special  duties.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  Major  Walter  C.  Allen,  who  became  a 
colonel  before  the  war  was  over.  Others  were  Colonel 
Hugh  L.  Cooper,  one  of  America's  great  engineers,  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Walton,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  who  went  in  the  Red  Cross  service,  Alfred 
Stokes,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  was  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service,  and  Herbert  S.  Weed,  also  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service.  W.  S.  Greaney  was  an  ambulance 
driver  from  the  day  of  his  enlistment  in  May,  19 17,  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  army.  After  six  months 
service  he  was  decorated  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  the 
first  Stamford  man  to  be  so  honored. 

Everything  was  more  intensive  as  America's  part  in 
the  war  became  more  concrete.  When  men  began  to 
cross  to  Europe  in  large  numbers  and  every  community 
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In  the  country  was  represented,  It  became  more  and 
more  a  personal  matter.  Everyone  at  home  forgot  all 
except  that  he  or  she  was  helping  to  provide  a  fighting 
spirit  for  the  men  at  the  front.  This  was  the  first  war 
In  which  America  was  taking  a  part  as  an  ally  and 
fighting  on  foreign  soil  in  that  capacity.  It  recognized 
that  among  the  great  contributions  which  It  was 
equipped  to  make  were  a  new  reservoir  of  man  power 
fresh  and  ready  to  fill  the  gaps  In  the  line,  and  money 
and  supplies.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  It  had 
been  adjusting  its  finances  and  Its  industries  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  essentials.  The  contribution  of  men  came 
when  the  other  nations  were  becoming  spent.  It  re- 
quired a  long  time  for  the  spirit  of  America  as  a  whole 
to  become  fully  engaged  as  an  active  participant.  By 
19 1 8,  the  spiritual  forces  were  also  harnessed  into  the 
great  world  military  mechanism. 

The  people  of  America  made  sacrifices  with  all  the 
rest.  Among  the  earlier  trials  which  those  In  the  east 
had  to  bear  was  that  of  an  insuflicient  coal  supply.  In 
order  that  all  resources  might  be  turned  Into  the  chan- 
nels of  military  activity  the  distribution  of  supplies  was - 
placed  under  the  direction  of  government  officials. 
Coal  was  one  of  the  resources  put  under  control.  Fuel 
administrators  were  named  everywhere.  The  coal  sup- 
ply of  Stamford  was  Insufliclent.  The  situation  was 
made  more  difiicult  by  the  fact  that  In  the  last  week 
of  December,  19 17,  a  cold  wave  set  In  which  w^as  one 
of  the  most  severe  ever  known  In  Stamford.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  sixteen  degrees  below  zero.  Church 
services  were  omitted.  In  order  to  save  coal,  congre- 
gations met  together  under  one  roof  Instead  of  several. 
The  harbor  froze  over.  The  chief  stories  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  "Advocate"  related  to  the  coal  shortage. 
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On  January  2,  the  headlines  announced  that  there  was 
Httle  coal  in  the  city,  although  barges  were  on  the  way. 
The  freezing  of  the  harbor  was  making  the  situation 
more  desperate.  The  Y.  M.-  C.  A.  had  closed  and 
people  were  in  line  for  hours  awaiting. an  opportunity 
to  get  even  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  fuel.  Only  dwelling 
houses  were  supplied  from  the  small  store  available. 
The  Town  Hall  was  provided  with  coal  from  a  school 
house  after  five  water  pipes  had  frozen.  The  officers 
of  the  Home  Guard  appealed  to  headquarters  for  coal 
for  the  armory.  There  was  only  one  day's  supply  on 
hand.  The  request  was  not  granted.  Efforts  were 
made  to  dole  out  such  fuel  as  was  available  by  means 
of  orders  issued  by  the  fuel  administration. 

By  January  4,  the  situation  was  so  serious  that  the 
headlines  of  the  press  mentioned  that  two  carloads  of 
coal  from  the  bins  of  a  manufacturing  company  at 
Stratford  were  on  the  way  to  supplement  the  half  day's 
supply  in  the  local  yards.  The  next  day  it  was  stated 
in  a  two-column  headline  that  the  school  vacation  had 
been  extended.  It  also  gave  publicity  to  a  proposition 
that  the  city  acquire  woodland  for  fuel  purposes. 

More  than  a  month  elapsed  before  the  coal  situa- 
tion could  be  straightened  out.  It  was  estimated  that 
enforced  idleness  in  industry  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
fuel  administrator  at  Washington  to  save  coal  by  shut- 
ting down  industrial  plants  at  intervals  affected  10,000 
workers  and  cost  them  in  wages  close  to  $100,000,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  to  factory  owners.  Even  stores  felt 
it  necessary  to  close  one  day  in  the  week.  Dynamite 
bombs  were  used  in  the  effort  to  open  the  channels  into 
the  harbor,  and  saws  were  employed  to  cut  the  ice.  As 
late  as  January  25,  coal  was  being  distributed  in  two- 
bushel  lots   to   crowds   assembled   at  the  Town  Hall. 
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There  was  not  enough  to  be  given  to  those  who  called 
for  two-bushel  orders. 

On  January  22,  while  the  coal  stringency  was  still 
disturbing  the  community,  the  first  and  second  com- 
panies of  the  Home  Guard  were  called  out  for  their 
only  tour  of  duty,  aside  from  drills,  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  The  Guard  in  different  parts  of  the  State  had 
been  called  out.  The  First  Company  was  taken  on  a 
special  train  to  Cos  Cob  where  it  went  on  guard  at  the 
railroad  power  house  and  bridge  across  the  Mianus 
River,  Avhile  the  Second  Company  made  its  headquar- 
ters at  the  armory  on  South  Street  and  stood  guard  over 
the  bridges  at  the  Rippowam  River  in  Stamford.  They 
were  on  duty  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  weather  was 
very  cold  and  the  experience  one,  long  remembered  by 
the  business  men  who  had  undertaken  to  serve  the 
State  while  the  younger  men  were  away.  The  call  was 
sudden,  and  demonstrated  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Guard  throughout  the  State  could  be  assembled  for 
duty.  It  had  been  reported  that  bridges  wouki  be  at- 
tacked in  order  to  stop  the  movement  of  important 
munitions  of  war  and  that  there  was  a  plot  to  destroy 
supplies  and  munitions  and  paralyze  shipping  and  trans- 
portation in  the  East.  Whether  the  prompt  call  on 
the  Home  Guard  was  responsible  or  not,  no  incident 
of  the  kind  occurred.  Almost  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  Guard  had  had  before  the  expe- 
rience of  taking  cat  naps  in  an  armory  between  hours 
of  guard  duty  outdoors  in  the  snow.  They  performed 
their  service  with  a  merry  spirit  and  hoped  that  their 
day  away  from  business  had  been  of  value  to  their 
country. 

The  Third  Liberty  Loan  drive  was  headed  by  Wal- 
ter D.  Daskam.     The  quota  for  the  town  was  $1,523,- 
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300.  The  campaign  was  launched  at  a  public  meet- 
ing held  on  Saturday  evening,  April  6,  19 18,  in  the 
Stamford  Theatre.  In  addition  to  the  speeches  by 
Congressman  Schuyler  Merritt,  chairman  of  former 
Liberty  Loan  drives,  and  Walter  D.  Daskam,  the  meet- 
ing was  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  famous 
composer  and  pianist,  Percy  Grainger,  who  was  a 
private  in  the  Fifteenth  Band,  Coast  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 
A  concert  was  given  by  this  band  with  Mr.  Grainger 
appearing  not  only  as  soloist  but  as  a  composer  whose 
transcriptions  and  arrangements  for  the  band  were  fea- 
tured numbers  on  the  program.  The  campaign  was 
stimulated  by  a  great  parade.  More  than  10,000 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  marched  under 
the  direction  of  Frederick  M.  Houghton  as  grand 
marshal.  There  w^re  a  number  of  different  famous 
characters  impersonated,  such  as  Joan  -of  Arc,  Uncle 
Sam,  and  Columbia.  There  were  service  flags  and 
High  School  students,  Boy  Scouts,  and  nurses  and 
women  from  the  Red  Cross,  the  Fire  Department,  pub- 
lic officials,  a  Liberty  Bell  float,  and  employees  of  the 
various  industries.  Among  these  were  4,200  men  from 
the  Yale  and  Towne.  The  procession  took  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  to  pass  a  given  point.  It  was  reviewed 
from  the  Suburban  Club  on  Main  Street. 

The  Loan  went  over  the  top  on  its  third  day  when 
a  total  of  $1,525,400  was  reported  from  6,626  sub- 
scribers. When  the  campaign  closed  on  May  6,  Stam- 
ford had  purchased  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $2,538,300, 
or  more  than  a  million  above  its  quota.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population,  12,353  to  be  exact,  were  bond 
buyers.  The  success  of  the  drive  was  celebrated  at  a 
dinner  at  which  there  was  speech-making  and  congratu- 
lations.    The  team  captains  were  Joseph  A.  Home, 
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Dr.  F.  H.  Barnes,  W.  J.  Delap,  M.  R.  Pitt,  George 
R.  Close,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Evers  of  Glenbrook,  Abram 
Spelke,  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Coe. 

The  next  Red  Cross  campaign  was  held  in  the  week 
of  May  20-27,  1918.  The  goal  for  the  United  States 
was  $100,000,000  and  Stamford's  share  was  $125,000. 
The  personnel  of  the  campaign  committee  was  changed. 
This  was  due  to  the  death  of  Edwin  L.  Scofield,  who 
had  given  so  much  of  himself  to  the  previous  welfare 
campaigns  and  had  w^orn  himself  out  in  his  interests 
and  efforts.  Joseph  A.  Home  was  selected  to  take  Mr. 
Scofield's  place  as  chairman.  Others  who  had  not  been 
on  the  previous  committee  were  Robert  Whittaker, 
George  R.  Close,  Mrs.  Coe  and  George  B.  Metzger 
who  assisted  Mr.  Sherwood  in  the  publicity  work.  Fea- 
tures of  this  campaign  were  a  parade  on  Friday  eve- 
ing.  May  17,  arranged  by  Frederick  M.  Houghton  as 
grand  marshal,  and  a  public  meeting  in  the  Stamford 
Theatre,  Wednesday  evening,  May  22. 

When  the  campaign  was  over  it  was  found  that 
Stamford,  New  Canaan  and  Darien  had  gone  over  the 
top.  The  amount  raised  was  $166,059.43.  It  may 
be  summed  up  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  Stamford 
citizens  subscribed  more  than  $13,000,000  to  the  five 
Government  Loans  and  in  addition  to  the  amounts  for 
welfare  work  already  mentioned  contributed  $132,- 
920.70  for  the  United  War  Work  Fund  raised  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  interesting  factors  in  bringing  the  war  to 
a  close  was  the  attitude  of  the  Czechs  toward  Austria, 
of  which  they  were  a  part.  A  brother  of  Rudolph 
Voska  of  Stamford,  a  native  of  Bohemia  who  had  a 
commission  as  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army  was  an  im- 
portant person  in  developing  the  information  which  led 
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to  the  recall  of  Ambassador  Dumba  by  Austria  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  Government  and  later  in 
demonstrating  that  the  Czechs  wanted  to  help  the  Al- 
lies. There  were  many  Bohemians  in  the  United  States 
who  wished  to  fight  in  France  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
Through  the  Sokol,  a  national  Czech  organization 
which  in  Bohemia  had  been  developing  unity  of  purpose 
and  training  in  co-operation  in  many  ways  under  the 
general  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  of  the 
University  of  Prague,  American  Bohemians  were  find- 
ing their  way  to  France.  They  needed  a  stopping  place 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  where  they  could  be  fitted  with 
uniforms  and  equipment,  and  drilled  until  such  time 
as  they  could  sail  in  companies  across  the  Atlantic. 
Through  Mr.  Voska,  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor, 
made  provision  for  the  use  of  his  farm  in  Stamford  as 
a  camping  place  and  drill  ground  for  the  Czechs.  Tem- 
porary barracks  were  erected  on  the  old  Wire  Mills 
Road. 

When  Dr.  Masaryk  came  to  this  country  in  the  early 
summer  of  191 8,  the  future  President  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, visited  the  camp.  Dr.  Masaryk  was  counted 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  world.  He  played 
a  large  part  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
and  in  the  formation  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Little  Entente  of  a  Slav  barrier  between  Russia  and 
Western  Europe  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic. 

Another  piece  of  work  undertaken  in  Stamford  for 
the  more  thorough  organization  of  the  community  was 
the  establishment  of  a  committee  for  the  readjustment 
of  w^orkers.  It  co-operated  with  the  government  em- 
ployment bureau  and  through  publicity  and  other  means 
encouraged  workers  to  fit  themselves  into  tasks  to  which 
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they  were  best  adapted,  and  co-operated  with  employers 
in  the  same  direction.  The  chairman  was  Louis  G. 
Kibbe,  and  the  secretary  and  publicity  manager  was 
Herbert  F.  Sherwood.  A  special  motion  picture  was 
prepared  for  use  in  conveying  the  message  as  widely  as 
possible  throughout  the  community. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  November  11, 
19 1 8,  the  managing  editor  of  the  "Advocate"  received 
information  by  telephone  from  the  office  of  the  Inter- 
national News  at  Hartford  that  an  armistice  had  been 
signed.  As  quickly  as  possible  the  news  was  flashed  on 
the  "Advocate"  bulletin.  There  was  little  more  work 
done  that  day.  Everyone  gave  up  him-  or  herself  to 
celebration.  Factories  closed  and  their  employees 
joined  in  an  impromptu  parade  the  like  of  which  Stam- 
ford had  never  seen  before.  Betwxen  four  and  five 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  marched  w^ith  flags 
of  all  the  allied  nations,  ringing  hand  bells  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  carrying  slogans.  Every  kind  of  noise-mak- 
ing device  that  could  be  found  was  brought  into  service. 
A  boy  rode  on  a  strip  of  metal  drawn  by  an  automobile. 
He  pounded  it  as  hard  as  he  could  with  a  hammer.  In 
another  automobile  were  two  steel  cylinders  w^hich  re- 
verberated under  the  blows  of  a  noise-maker  who 
banged  w^ith  a  hammer  at  his  hardest.  That  there  had 
been  a  celebration  on  Thursday,  November  7,  w^hen 
false  news  was  flashed  that  an  armistice  had  been 
signed,  in  no  wise  interfered  with  the  celebration  when 
the  correct  news  came.  Stamford  could  not  celebrate 
enough  the  close  of  the  war. 

At  last  the  fighting  and  the  community  organization 
for  war  were  over.  There  was  still,  however,  work  to 
be  done.  The  country  had  to  be  reorganized  on  a 
peace-time  basis. 
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The  men  who  had  gone  over  seas  were  slowly  re- 
turned to  America.  Practically  all  of  the  men  in  the 
original  three  companies  of  the  Connecticut  National 
Guard  of  Stamford  saw  foreign  service.  The  men  who 
had  gone  to  the  different  camps  for  training  came  back. 
The  companies  of  the  Home  Guard,  as  the  period  of 
the  two  year  period  of  enlistment  was  brought  to  a 
close,  were  mustered  out  and  the  National  Guard  was 
reorganized. 

When  one  observes  the  beautiful  war  memorial 
erected  in  St.  John's  Park  in  commemoration  of  the 
Stamford  men  who  have  participated  in  the  different 
wars,  one  recognizes  that  it  paid  to  wait  for  a  War 
Memorial.  It  is  of  an  unusual  design,  being  based  on 
the  choragic  monument  by  Lysicrates.  It  is  of  granite 
and  marble,  the  granite  coming  from  Mount  Airy, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  marble  from  Proctor,  Ver- 
mont. It  carries  on  bronze  tablets  the  names  of  about 
4,400  men,  of  whom  278  participated  in  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  wars,  493  in  the  Revolution,  191  in  the  War 
of  1 8 12,  7  in  the  Mexican  War,  700  in  the  Civil  War, 
,142  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  2,637  in  the 
World  War.  This  list  was  assembled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  R.  Close,  Town  Clerk.  The  monument 
was  designed  by  George  A.  Freeman,  and  cost  slightly 
more  than  $50,000,  a  large  part  of  which  was  raised 
by  popular  subscription.  Its  total  height  is  thirty-eight 
feet  and  one  inch.  It  was  dedicated  May  31,  1923,  be- 
ing the  first  important  war  memorial  unveiled  in  the 
metropolitan  district  following  the  War. 

This  is  not  the  only  memorial  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  soldiers  in  the  Great  War.  At  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Town  Hall  stands  a  bronze  figure  of  an 
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American  doughboy,  which  also  was  erected  by  popular 
subscription. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  a  complete  estimate  may 
be  made  of  the  effects  of  the  Great  War  on  the  life 
of  the  world.  There  was  one  result  which  was  manifest 
in  Stamford  for  years.  Never  before  had  the  com- 
munity been  organized  for  co-operative  action  as  in  this 
War,  when  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  forgot 
themselves  and  gave  of  their  time  and  spirit  to  a  great 
cause.  This  developed  a  community  spirit  and  welded 
it  together  into  an  instrument  that  long  guided  it  in  its 
community  activities.  Communities  were  spiritualized. 
They  organized  in  order  to  utilize  that  spirit  for  the 
good  of  the  community  in  peace  time.  This  Stamford 
did. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Forward 

There  is  a  tendency  in  any  lively  imagination  to 
dream  of  the  future.  There  is  always  something  to- 
wards which  to  look.  One  has  desires  which  he  wishes 
to  see  fulfilled.  What  are  the  community  desires  ot 
Stamford  for  the  future?  Among  them,  of  course, 
may  be  included  enhancement  of  its  beauty,  a  higher 
level  of  comfort  and  happiness,  opportunity  for  activity 
in  some  field  of  usefulness.  These  desires,  if  fulfilled, 
make  for  substantiahty  and  attractiveness  of  homes.  In 
a  large  measure  Stamford  already  is  a  tow^n  of  homes. 
They  are  everywhere — on  the  shore,  on  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  city,  and  on  the  ridges  that  lend  rugged 
character  to  the  landscape  farther  afield. 

Stamford  will  be  one  of  the  leading  outposts  of  the 
metropoTitarr"area::"^It  will  be  th£.xamm.uakyjC£ntre  for 
an  iric r e a s i ng  p op ula tion^made--up=jo£~p£Dple  who-  want 
to  be^Trf  the  metropolitan  district  and  yet  have  their 
homes  in  attractive  rural  surroundings  or  upon  the 
shQre^__JProf-£&slonal  men  _aEdZwpmen  and  artists  and 
business^  men_wh0  desire  to  be.Ji£ax_the  great  market 
for  their  activities  ytalJ^cojiLinu^to^^ 5  in  -Stamioxd, 

When  men  and  women  capable  of  recognizing  the 
essentials  of  beauty  are  together  in  a  place  they 
will  demand  them  and  help  to  provide  them.  As  Stam- 
ford grows  as  a  town  of  homes  beauty  will  be  further 
developed  in  landscape  and  park  and  building.     This 
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will  mean  a  higher  level  of  comfort  and  happiness, 
which  all  men  and  women  seek.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Stamford  is  a  part  of  New  England. 
As  the  level  of  accumulated  wealth  has  risen  in  New 
England  communities  they  have  become  more  and  more 
places  in  which  people,  who  are  thinking  of  life  as  an 
art  and  not  solely  a  period  of  acquisition,  devote 
their  time  and  energies  to  things  artistic  and  cultural 
and  so  surround  themselves  with  the  outward  expres- 
sions of  their  mode  of  thinking.  This  exhibits  itself  in 
the  habiliments  of  the  community  itself. 

For  many  years  to  come  Stamford  will  be  a  com- 
plete community.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  not  only  be 
a  place  of  fine  homes,  biit  it  will  be  one  where  industry 
will  be  found.  Stamford  is  an  excellent  place  for  in- 
dustries seeking  to  be  close  to  the  great  world  market 
and  its  transportation  facilities  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Industries  of  high  type  whose  workers  enjoy 
comfortable  surroundings  will  make  the  neighborhood 
of  Stamford  their  habitat. 

The  tendency  in  Stamford  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
merchandising.  It  seems  probable  that  Stamford's 
trade  area  will  broaden.  The  community  has  men  and 
women  of  initiative  and  independence,  who  will  see  to 
it  that  there  is  progress  in  this  direction. 

As  Stamford  grows  it  will  become  more  attractive  as 
a  place  in  which  to  live  and  Avork.  Interpenetrating 
will  be  a  quality  bearing  the  stamp  of  New  England. 
This  will  be  felt  rather  than  seen.  It  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable facts  about'  intangible  influences  that  without 
conscious  direction  they  pass  on  through  one  generation 
after  another  and  mark  communities  in  which  they  have 
taken  root. 
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CATHARINE  AIKEN 

One  of  the  outstanding  personalities  in  Stamford  through  nearly  the 
entire  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  Catharine  Aiken.  Here 
and  there  one  discovers  a  great  teacher  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 
Miss  Aiken  was  such. 

She  was  born  of  old  New  England  Quaker  stock  in  South  Yarmouth, 
Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.  She  died  at  Water  Mill,  N.  Y.,  July  17, 
1902,  where  she  had  gone,  suffering  from  heart  disease.  That  she  was 
a  born  teacher  was  early  shown  in  her  life.  As  a  young  girl  she  began 
teaching  in  a  district  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  birthplace. 
Her  compensation  was  fifty  cents  a  week.  Most  of  her  pupils  were 
older  than  herself.  Many  of  them  later  became  captains  of  sailing 
vessels,  for  this  was  a  region  which  furnished  seamen  to  whaling 
fleets  and  merchantmen.  Later  she  taught  the  South  Yarmouth 
Academy.  Some  of  her  pupils  preparing  themselves  for  seamanship 
were  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  navigation,  so 
she  specialized  in  these  subjects,  although  not  mathematically  inclined. 
She  went  so  far  as  to  take  up  certain  subjects  required  by  only  one 
or  two  of  her  pupils. 

In  1855,  she  came  to  Stamford  and  opened  a  school  for  girls  on  Henry 
Street.  Later  she  moved  to  the  crest  of  Clark's  Hill  and  still  later  on  to 
the  Gothic  Hall  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street.  She  finally  established 
the  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls  north  of  Bedford  Park  where 
the  First  Congregational  Church  now  is.  Between  two  and  three 
thousand  girls  graduated  from  the  School  in  the  course  of  the  forty-one 
years  of  its  existence  under  her  management.  Her  students  called 
her  "Teacher,  Friend,  above  all  Inspirer,"  and  "Queen  Catharine". 
There  was  a  dignity  and  a  graciousness  and  largeness  that  made 
her  a  queenly  personage.  She  possessed  commanding  qualities  and  a 
majesty  that  carried  her  through  adversity  on  Clark's  Hill  to  prosperity 
in  Gothic  Hall  and  triumph  at  Bedford  Park.  In  1868,  while  on  Clark's 
Hill  she  had  the  assistance  as  a  teacher  of  Georges  Clemenceau  who 
became  the  famous  French  editor  and  Premier  of  France  in  the  closing 
years   of   the    Great   War. 

Miss  Aiken  developed  a  system  of  mind  training  which  promoted 
concentration  in  study  and  was  widely  recognized  by  the  educational 
world.    She  prepared  two  books  describing  and  illustrating  it. 

When  she  sold  her  school  in  the  nineties  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Scoville  Devan,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  she  retired  to  a 
home  built  for  herself  on  Strawberry  Hill  just  beyond  the  Betts' 
Academy.  Here,  through  the  closing  years  of  her  life,  she  received 
her  friends  and  old  students. 
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JOHN  CLASON 

A  name  which  ought  to  remain  on  the  records  of  the  history  of 
Stamford  is  that  of  John  Clason.  It  is  not  associated  specifically  with 
any  Stamford  institution,  but  his  action  in  1890  in  setting  aside  securities 
to  the  value  of  about  $43,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  hospital 
led  the  way  to  the  construction  of  the  great  institution  on  Hubbard 
Hill  which  now  serves  Stamford  and  the  vicinity  so  well. 

John  Clason,  in  his  time,  was  one  of  the  notable  personalities  of 
Stamford.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-two  years  and  one  month  old.  Born 
in  a  house  at  River  Bank  near  the  old  fort  on  September  8,  1825,  he 
lived  in  this  neighborhood,  a  farmer,  until  his  death,  October  10,  191 7, 
at  the  home  of  his  nephew,  Charles  Clason.  He  never  married.  The 
amount  which  he  gave  as  the  foundation  for  the  hospital  surprised 
the  public,  because  it  was  not  generally  known  that  he  had  accumulated 
so  much  in  the  farming  district  of  Stamford.  Throughout  his  life 
he  maintained  vigorous  health  and  on  his  ninety-second  birthday,  a 
month  before  his  death,  he  appeared  to  be  in  fairly  good  health,  al- 
though he  had  been  weakened  by  a  protracted  illness  the  previous 
year.  A  paralytic  stroke  about  a  month  after  his  birthday  was  the 
cause   of    his    death. 

While  many  would  recognize  his  vitality  as  a  cause  for  his  long- 
evity he  assisted  this  in  ways  that  are  thought  of  today  as  beneficial 
in  promoting  long  life.  Near  his  last  home  in  River  Bank  was  a 
spring  in  an  orchard  which  was  very  dear  to  him.  Like  many  an 
old-fashioned  New  Englander  he  loved  springs  of  pure  fresh  water. 
He  said  on  his  last  birthday  that  he  had  been  accustomed  for  two 
decades  to  visit  this  spring  to  quench  his  thirst  from  its  waters.  When 
at  home  he  would  drink  no  other  water.  He  was  firm  in  the  belief 
that  to  its  sparkling  fluid  he  owed  much.  On  his  ninety-second  birth- 
day a  reporter  called  upon  him  and  asked  to  what  he  attributed  his 
long  life. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  have  always  been  a  temperate  man  and  drink 
lots  of  water."    Then  he  described  his  love  for  the  old  spring. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  the  World 
War.  He  had  passed  through  three  other  wars  in  which  the  United 
States  was  a  participant.  When  the  Mexcan  War  broke  out  he  was 
a  boy  of  fifteen. 

John  Clason's  life  might  be  divided  into  two  parts.  He  was  early  in 
the  public  service,  being  chosen  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Three  years  later  he  served  again,  and  in 
1 871  he  w^ent  to  the  legislature  with  the  late  Edward  F.  Gay.  In  1874 
his  colleague  was  Samuel  Fessenden.  In  1875  he  was  still  a  repre- 
sentative, Theodore  J.  Daskam  being  his  associate.  His  popularity  led 
to  his'  choice  for  other  public  offices.  He  served  for  twenty  years  as 
town  assessor  and  for  four  years  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 
Although  not  a  lawyer,  in  1876  he  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  and 
held  the  office  for  ten  years.  He  relied  upon  his  large  fund  of  common 
sense  and  keen  judgment,  and  for  questions  of  law  upon  the  advice  of  a 
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clerk  who  was  a  lawyer.  From  this  service  he  obtained  the  title  of 
Judge  by  which  he  was  known  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Although  his  good  health  continued,  for  his  out-door  life  had  given 
him  a  rugged  constitution,  he  did  not  undertake  to  hold  public  office 
after  these  services  had  been  performed.  While  for  many  years  he  con- 
tinued active  as  a  farmer"  he  was  most  observant  of  what  was  going 
on   about   him. 

The  announcement  of  his  desire  to  give  the  greater  part  of  his 
property  to  his  native  town  was  communicated  in  the  latter  part  of 
1890  to  his  attorney,  the  Hon.  Edwin  L.  Scofield,  but  nothing  was  made 
public  as  to  the  intended  gift  until  April,  1892.  It  then  became  known 
that  securities  to  the  value  of  about  $43,000  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  three  trustees — Charles  A.  Hawley,  George  H.  Hoyt  and 
Edwin  L.  Scofield — to  be  used  when  the  time  seemed  propitious  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  hospital.  It  was  the  original  intention  of 
Judge  Clason  to  erect  some  sort  of  memorial  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  the  idea  of  a  monument  of  the  ordinary  sort  did 
not  appeal  to  him  as  strongly  as  something  which  would  be  more  use- 
ful, and  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  real  need  for  a  hospital. 

Judge  Clason's  consent  having  been  obtained  for  the  announcement  of 
his  gift,  it  w^as  made  by  Mr.  Scofield  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Council 
Room  of  the  old  Town  Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  16,  1892,  and 
formed  the  principal  news  feature  in  The  Daily  Advocate  of  that  day. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Scofield  was  also  able  to  announce  that  other  gifts 
had  been  made  to  the  hospital  fund,  increasing  it  to  about  $100,000. 
That  was  the  start  of  the  Stamford  Hospital  plan.  As  soon  as 
arrangements  could  be  made,  the  hospital  was  established  in  a  building 
bought  for  the  purpose  on  East  Main  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Noroton 
Hill,  w^here  it  remained  until  the  occupanc}-  of  the  splendid  buildings 
on  Hubbard  Heights.  Judge  Clason  was  among  those  who  saw  the 
corner-stone  of  that  building  laid  on  July  3,  1912,  and  was  present  at  its 
dedication  when  it  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy.  A  tablet 
in  the  hospital  commemorates  the  foundation  gift  of  the  bachelor-farmer. 

The  gift  was  made  without  conditions,  except  that  the  hospital  was 
not  to  be  non-sectarian,  and  that  no  discrimination  should  be  made  in 
receiving  patients. 

People  of  a  former  generation  knew  Judge  Clason  much  better  than 
those  of  the  present  one.  He  was  for  many  jears  a  conspicuous  figure 
about  the  old  Town  Hall.  Although  he  gave  generously  and  fre- 
quently to  many  good  causes,  little  was  ever  said  about  his  benevolences, 
because  few  knew  of  them.  It  was  not  announced  until  after  it  became 
known  that  he  had  given  what  was  to  be  the  foundation  fund  for  the 
hospital,  that  he  gave  $10,000  to  the  Ferguson  Library. 


SAMUEL  FESSENDEN 

The  name  of  Samuel  Fessenden  is  one  which  will  be  long  remembered 
in  Stamford.  He  died  at  his  home  on  Fairfield  Avenue  after'  a  long 
illness  on  the  morning  of  January  7,  1908,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 
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Mr.  Fessenden,"  for  more  than  a  generation,  had  been  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  public  life  of  Connecticut  and  was  a  hard  worker  in 
political  fields  both  State  and  National.    He  was  a  man  of  great  force. 

Samuel  Fessenden  was  born  April  12,  1847,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Fessenden,  in  Rockland,  Maine.  The  Fessendens  had  occupied  a 
prominent  place  among  the  people  of  Maine  for  several  generations. 
His  father,  although  a  clergyman,  represented  a  district  in  Maine  in 
the  37th  Congress.  Following  this  experience  he  held  various  public 
positions  and  from  1864  to  1867  he  was  Examiner-in-Chief  at  the 
Patent  Office  in  Washington.  From  Washington,  he  came  to  Stamford. 
The  only  public  office  which  he  held  after  coming  here  was  that  of 
Consul  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Garfield.     He  died  in  Stamford  on  April  18,  1883. 

At  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Samuel  Fessenden  was  a  student 
in  the  Lewiston  Academy  in  Maine,  preparing  for  a  collegiate  course. 
He  could  not  keep  his  mind  on  his  books,  so  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  17th  Maine  Battery,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  in 
Grant's  Army  through  the  Wilderness  campaign  and  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  General  Grant  was  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  and  later  as  a 
captain  in  the  2nd  United  States  Infantry  because  of  his  soldierly  qual- 
ities. He  did  not  enjoy  the  infantry  as  much  as  he  had  the  artillery 
and  determined  not  to  continue  in  the  Regular  Army  but  to  resume 
his  studies  and  prepare  for  the  legal  profession.  He  accepted  a  post 
in  the  ist  Maine  Battery  and  later  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  General  A.  T.  Howe  on  which  he  served  until  the  Civil  War 
closed. 

He  lost  no  time.  On  March  4,  1869,  the  day  Grant,  his  old  com- 
mander was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  the  meantime  his  family 
had  removed  to  Stamford.  Here  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  entering 
the  office  of  Joshua  B.  Ferris  and  Calvin  G.  Child,  numbered  among 
the  leading  lawyers  in  Fairfield  County.  Later  Mr.  Child  withdrew, 
becoming  associated,  in  1874,  with  Nathaniel  R.  Hart,  and  in  1879 
John  E.  Keeler  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Fessenden  became 
a  partner  oT  Mr.  Ferris,  This  firm  afterwards  became  Fessenden  & 
Carter,  and  when  Homer  S.  Cummings  came  to  Stamford  in  the  nineties 
his  name  was  added  to  that  of  the  other  two. 

Mr.  Fessenden  was  appointed  State's  Attorney  for  Fairfield  County 
in  1880,  succeeding  James  H.  Olmstead  who  had  held  the  office  for 
six  years.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  successively  reappointed  by  the  judges 
to  that  office  and  held  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  General 
Assembly,  in  1907,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  empowered  to  perform  all  the  acts  of  the  State's  Attorney  at 
the  request  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Carter,  his  partner,  who  had  long  as- 
sisted him,  was  named  and  during  Mr.  Fessenden's  illness  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Mr.  Fessenden  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
prosecuter.  His  law  firm  became  one  of  the  leading  ones  in  the  State 
in   general   practice. 

Politics  was  an  instinct  with  Mr.  Fessenden.  His  ready  speech  and 
winning  manners  quickly  gained  him  friends  and   admirers.    He  took 
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part  in  town  meeting  debates.  He  Avas  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  in  1874  to  the  Assembly.  He  polled  783  votes,  a  larger  number 
than  received  by  any  other  candidate  including  ex-Governor  William 
T.  Minor,  who  ran  for  Senator  and  received  759  votes.  He  ran  ahead 
of  his  ticket  in  every  respect  from  the  Governor  down.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  in  the  House  and  was  quickly  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  legislature. 

He  ran  again  in  1878  in  the  thick  of  the  "no  license"  campaign  con- 
ducted under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  James  M.  Buckley,  who  was 
then  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  head  of  an  association  having 
for  its  main  object  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Mr.  Fessenden  was 
among  those  who  appeared  as  counsel  for  accused  saloon  keepers  despite 
the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  convince  him  that  he  ought  not  to  accept 
their  retainers.  They  declared  that  his  action  might  kill  any  aspira- 
tions he  had  for  political  advancement.  He  held,  however,  that  any 
accused  person  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  counsel  and  that  as  a 
lawyer  in  general  practice  he  could  not  well  refuse  to  appear  as  counsel 
in  these  cases.  When  he  became,  therefore,  for  the  second  time  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature,  the  "no  license"  advocates  opposed  him 
and  it  was  believed  he  would  be  defeated.  When  it  was  proposed  that 
he  should  wait  for  some  other  jear  he  declined  the  advice.  He  liked 
a  political  fight.  He  went  into  the  canvass  with  characteristic  vigor. 
He  won,  in  a  fashion  that  made  local  politicians  "sit  up  and  take 
notice."  He  received  1060  votes,  more  than  300  above  that  of  his  Re- 
publican fellow  candidate  and  an  equal  number  above  that  of  the  lead- 
ing  Democrat. 

Before  he  was  thirty-  years  of  age  Mr.  Fessenden  entered  the  field  of 
national  politics.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention in  1876,  and  four  years  later  he  was  secretary  to  the  National 
Republican  Committee  and  had  a  large  part  in  conducting  the  Blaine 
campaign.  He  was. not  only  an  admirer,  but  a  personal  friend  of  the 
statesman  from  Maine.  His  work  during  the  campaign  was  character- 
ized by  energy  and  executive  ability.  Blaine  failed  by  the  turn  of  a 
few  hundred  votes  in  New  York  State,  which,  it  is  believed,  were  lost 
to  the  Republican  ticket  through  the  famous  and  thoughtless  speech  of 
Burchard,  a  clergyman,  in  which  the  words,  "Rum,  Romanism  and 
Rebellion"  were  used. 

The  Connecticut  delegation  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
in  1880  was  headed  by  Mr.  Fessenden.  His  personal  choice  for  the 
Presidential  candidate  was  Thomas  B.  Reed  of  Maine.  When  Mr. 
Manley,  of  Maine,  losing  hope  that  Reed  would  be  successful,  went 
over  to  Harrison,  Mr.  Fessenden  made  the  remark  that  was  often  quoted 
afterwards,  ""God  hates  a  quitter!"  Mr.  Fessenden  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Convention  in  1896  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  assisted  in  preparing  the  platform. 

The  great  political  ambition  of  Mr.  Fessenden  was  that  of  becoming  a 
United  States  Senator.  He  chose  not  to  win  this  honor  through  pro- 
motion. He  had  opportunities,  when  a  young  man,  to  go  to  Congress 
and  to  run  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State.  He  elected,  however,  to 
give  his  energies  to  his  law  practice.    When  he  was  ready  and  he  con- 
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sidered  the  time  ripe  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  hope  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  He  took  part  in  two  contests  for  the  Senatorship  in 
1899  and  in  1905.  His  opponents  in  the  first  contest  were  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Hawley  and  ex-Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley.  When  Mr. 
Bulkeley  found  that  he  could  not  win  he  turned  his  votes  over  to  Mr. 
Hawley  and  the  latter  was  re-elected.  When  Mr.  Fessenden  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  he  made  many  friends.  At  the  next  great  Sena- 
torial contest  in  1905,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  in  the  State  Senate  and  acting 
as  president  pro  tempore.  He  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Hawley.  The  Republican  vote  was  supposed  to  be 
about  evenly  divided  between  Bulkeley  and  Fessenden,  but  the  former, 
as  events  proved,  had  a  safe  majority.  The  vote  was,  Bulkeley  154,  Fes- 
senden 73,  Hill  9,  and  McLean  8.  Following  his  defeat  at  the  caucus, 
he  expressed  his  thanks  to  his  friends  in  a  happy  and  friendly  speech. 
He  moved  to  make  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bulkeley  unanimous. 

It  was  thought  that  there  would  be  no  other  opportunity  for  an  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  at  least  six  years,  as  it  was  generally  understood 
and  agreed  that  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt  should  continue  in  office  so 
long  as  he  lived.  At  that  time  he  seemed  in  good  health.  However, 
Mr.  Piatt  died  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  on  May  4,  there  was  a 
caucus  of  Republican  members  to  nominate  his  successor.  Mr.  Fessen- 
den was  enthusiastically  supported  for  the  nomination.  On  May  i,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Michael  Kenealy,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  he  withdrew  from  the  contest.  His  support  was  transferred 
to  Frank  B.  Brandegee  of  New  London.  There  were  four  candidates. 
After  long  balloting  Mr.  Brandegee  received  128  votes  which  nominated 
him.  Mr.  Brandegee  had  helped  Mr.  Fessenden  in  his  candidacy  and  he 
in  turn  helped  Mr.  Brandegee. 

In  1905,  Mr.  Fessenden's  health  began  to  fail.  His  wife  died  Novem- 
ber 3,  1905,  while  he  was  at  Atlantic  City,  where,  in  those  years,  he 
frequently  w^ent  for  rest.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1905-6  in  an  apart- 
ment in  New  York.  From  this  time  on  he  did  less  work  at  his  office. 
He  gradually  declined  until  his  death. 

His  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  on  Jan- 
uary II,  1908.  Business  was  suspended  and  flags  placed  at  half  mast. 
The  service  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  members  of  the  bar, 
visiting  officials,  delegations  and  various  organizations  and  fellow^ 
townsmen.  Among  those  who  were  present  were  Judge  Silas  A.  Robin- 
son of  Middletown,  United  States  Senators  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  and 
Frank  B.  Brandegee,  Governor  Woodruff,  ex-Governor  Thomas  M. 
Waller,  other  State  officials  and  ex-members  of  Congress.  The  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Louis  F.  Berry,  Pastor  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Long,  a  former  pastor.  The  remains 
were  cremated. 

Mr.  Fessenden  had  tremendous  capacity  for  work,  sometimes  remain- 
ing at  his  desk  for  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch.  It  was  not  generally 
known  that  walking  w^as  one  of  his  recreations.  This  he  generally  did 
in  the  early  morning,  when  he  would  tramp  over  the  country  roads  as 
early  as   five  o'clock,   returning  to   his  home  for   a  bath  and  breakfast 
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before  he  went  to  Bridgeport.     He  often  trudged   along  with  laborers 
and  other  workmen  whom  he  might  meet  on  their  way  to  work. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Grand  Army,  and  numerous 
clubs  and  fraternities. 


WILLIAM  W.,  E.  T.  W.,  AND  R.  H.  GILLESPIE 

These  three  brothers  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years  were  closely  associated  with  the  public  life  of  Stamford.  They 
came  from  Guelph,  Ontario,  although  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
In  their  Canadian  home  they  had  learned  something  of  the  newspaper 
business  and  one  after  another  came  to  Stamford  to  enter  the  same 
business  here. 

The  first  was  William  Wright  Gillespie,  who  arrived  in  1861,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  His  association  with  the  Stamford  Advo- 
cate began  immediately  upon  his  arrival.  Upon  the  death  of  the  editor, 
William  S.  Campbell,  in  1867,  he  became  managing  editor  and  a 
partner  in  the  ownership,  the  firm  being  Gillespie  &  Woolsey.  The 
latter  was  a  retired  Baptist  clergyman, -the  Rev.  J.  J.  Woolsey,  who  came 
to  Stamford  somewhat  as  a  stranger.  The  partnership  lasted  less  than 
a  year,  when  Mr.  Woolsey  retired,  and  the  firm  became  W.  W.  Gil- 
lespie &  Company. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gillespie  his  brothers,  E.  T.  W.  and 
Richard  H.,  came  to  Stamford  taking  over  the  direction  of  the  news- 
paper from  W.  W.  Gillespie  &  Co.  in  1883.  The  firm  then  became 
Gillespie  Brothers. 

Mr.  Gillespie,  among  his  other  characteristics,  was  notable  as  an 
orator.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  made  the  first  speech  in  the  Town 
Hall  after  its  completion  in  1873,  when  he  introduced  John  B.  Gough. 
It  is  also  said  that  he  made  the  last  public  address  in  the  same  build- 
ing before  it  was  burned  in  1904,  the  occasion  being  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Tradeo 

Manual  dexterity  was  one  of  his  accomplishments.  The  year  fol- 
lowing his  arrival  in  Stamford  he  married  Elizabeth  J.  Riley  of  New 
York  City.  In  his  evenings  he  busied  himself  constructing  furniture 
for  his  new  home.  An  example  of  his  mechanical  skill  at  that  time 
was  a  pipe  organ,  which  he  designed  and  constructed  without  assist- 
ance. -He  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  playing  it  for  his  friends. 
In  his  latter  years  he  was  in  the  lumber  business.  The  year  prior  to 
his  death,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Stamford.  He 
died  December  30,  1907,  noted  for  his  public  spirit  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Edward  Thomas  Wright  Gillespie  was  associated  with  the  .Advo- 
cate for  sixty  years.  He  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
Stamford  to  join  his  older  brother.  He  wrote  his  first  article  for  the 
paper  in  1862,  the  title  being,  "A  Visit  to  the  Seat  of  War."  His  last 
contribution  was  published  a  few  days  before  his  death  in  1923.  When 
he  came  to  Stamford  the  population  of  the  town  was  less  than  7000.  It 
had  multiplied  six  times  before  he  died. 
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He  was  born  August  27,  1841.  He  and  his  brother  William  ac- 
companied an  uncle  to  Guelph  and  settled  down  with  their  brother 
John,  a  merchant  in  that  city.  This  brother  afterwards  became  an 
Episcopal  minister  and  was  for  many  years  the  Rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  in  Toronto.  Before  coming  to  Stamford  "E.  T.  W."  had 
been  engaged  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  a  weekly  paper  called  "Vanity 
Fair."  Among  his  early  activities  in  Stamford  was  that  of  assistant 
to  T.  J.  Daskam,  the  postmaster.  The  two  constituted  the  entire  post 
office  staff.  This  was  for  the  years  1865-7.  When  the  Daily  Advocate 
was  established,  in  1893,  practically  all  of  the  editorials  were  from  his 
pen.  His  balanced  style,  felicity  of  expression  and  delicate  humor  are 
illustrated  in  his  'Ticturesque  Stamford",  a  historical  work  prepared 
in  conjunction  with  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  From  this  time  forth  until  his  death  he  was 
recognized  as  the  authority  on  Stamford  history.  He  contributed  a 
number  of  papers  to  the  programs  of  the  Stamford  Historical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  for  many  years  and  until  the  end  of  his 
life.     He  died  January  9,  1923. 

Richard  H.  Gillespie  was  the  third  of  the  triumvirate  of  brothers 
who  made  the  Advocate  what  it  is  today.  He  was  the  general  man- 
ager. It  was  due  to  his  business  capacity  that  the  Advocate  became 
an  institution.  He  was  born  in  1848,  and  also  came  to  Stamford  by 
way  of  Canada,  serving  first  as  a  clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of  A.  G. 
Weed  &  Co.  When  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gillespie 
Brothers,  in  1883,  he  took  charge  of  the  publishing  end  and  undertook 
the  expansion  of  the  printing  business.  He  developed  it  to  a  point 
where  it  ranked  high  among  the  printing  establishments  of  Con- 
necticut. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Co.,  president 
of  the  Shippan  Point  Improvement  Association,  and  for  three  years 
served  as  Commodore  of  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  1870,  he  married  Sarah  E. 
Scofield,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  Scofield  of  Stamford.  Their  chil- 
dren, who  now  own  Gillespie  Bros.  Inc.,  were  Edna,  Elsie,  Valina, 
Richard  H.,  William  F.,  Schuyler  W.  and  Kingsley  A.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 7,  1911,  while  attending,  as  a  delegate  from  Connecticut,  the 
convention  of  Typothetae  in  session  in  Denver. 


JOSEPH  G.  HOUGHTON 

When  Joseph  Goodhue  Houghton  died  on  Saturday,  January  15, 
1916,  Stamford  lost  a  citizen  who  was  notable  for  his  happy  combina- 
tion of  business  ability  and  culture.  He  was  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  having  been  born  in  Petersham,  Massachusetts,  September  13, 
1842.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Clay  Houghton,  a  Congre- 
gational minister  and  a  brother  of  H.  O.  Houghton,  founder  of  the 
Riverside  Press  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Houghton  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Chelsea,  Vermont,  and  later 
entered  Amherst  College,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1865.    He  mar- 
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ried,  in  1869,  Sarah  Pierrepont  Edwards  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  a 
descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Mr.  Houghton  carried  on  a  hard- 
ware and  house  furnishing  business  there  for  a  time  and  then  removed 
to  Stamford,  in  1883,  where  he  established  a  hardware  store  on  Atlantic 
Square  in  a  low  two-story  wooden  building  adjoining  the  First  National 
Bank.  This  had  been  used  for  some  years  previously  as  a  hardware 
store.  The  business  remained  here  until  1892,  w^hen  it  was  removed  to 
a  new  stone  block  erected  on  Atlantic  Street.  Mr.  Houghton  con- 
tinued to  conduct  it  until  1897,  when  he  retired  from  business  and  en- 
tered public  life. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Common  Council  from  1898  to  1906. 
In  this  year  he  was  chosen  as  First  Selectman,  an  office  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  October,  1912,  when  he  declined  to  run  again.  On 
January  10,  191 1,  because  of  the  ability  which  he  had  developed  as  a 
financier,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Houghton  had  introduced  into  the  town  business  an  im- 
proved system  of  keeping  accounts  and  records  which  w^as  continued 
after  his  retirement  because  of  its  value. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  on  the  committee  named  to  recommend  plans  for 
a  new  Town  Hall  after  the  old  building  had  been  burned  in  1904. 
He  was  also  on  the  committee  which  had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the 
present  Town  Hall.  Seven  school  buildings  were  built  under  his 
supervision  as  First  Selectman. 

Mr.  Houghton  found  a  way  to  serve  in  many  public  posts  with  an 
unhurried  ease  and  certainty  that  lent  confidence.  It  w^ould  be  dif- 
ficult to  mention  the  various  trustee-ships  and  treasury-ships  that  he 
held.  He  was  long  treasurer  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Associated  Charities,  a  member  of  the  Park 
Board,  Vice-president  and  Treasurer  of  the  Woodland  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, and  a  director  of  the  Citizens  Savings  Bank.  His  trustee- 
ships represented  sums  well  up  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  mat- 
tered not  whether  his  business  was  public  or  private,  it  was  all  con- 
ducted with  a  care  and  method  that  made  him  sought  widely  as  a 
custodian  of  funds. 

One  of  his  most  important  pieces  of  work  in  the  public  interest  un- 
doubtedly was  that  performed  in  the  course  of  the  six  years  he  was 
Selectman.  The  town  and  city  were  then  growing  rapidly*.  It  was 
most  desirable  and  important  that  the  method  of  conducting  public 
business  in  practice  while  the  town  was  much  smaller  in  population 
should  be  modernized.  He  introduced  methods  such  as  would  be 
employed  by  a  progressive  business  concern.  He  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  ever>1:hing  connected  with  the  office  just  as  if  it  were  his 
private  business.  He  endeavored  to  make  the  money  provided  for  the 
aid  of  the  poor  serve  a  purpose  other  than  alms  by  making  the  funds 
useful  in  helping  others  to  help  themselves.  He  was  public  spirited  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His  presence  at  any  gathering  of  citizens 
was  an  assurance  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  worthy  and  im- 
portant.    His  advice  was  always  practical. 
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MICHAEL  KENEALY 

A  stimulating  personality  in  the  public  life  of  Stamford  was  that  of 
Michael  Kenealy.  His  father  was  John  Kenealy,  a  native  of  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  who  was  among  those  who  came  to  the  United  States 
and  Stamford  in  the  forties.  John  Kenealy  conducted  a  grocery  store 
for  many  years  on  Meadow  Street  just  south  of  the  grade  crossing  that 
existed  at  that  point  before  the  tracks  were  elevated.  He  married  Jo- 
hanna Fitzgerald  soon  after  coming  to  this  country.  Michael  was  born 
July  8,  1855. 

In  his  boyhood  days  while  still  in  the  local  schools  Kenealy  was 
noted  for  his  studious  habits.  These  he  continued  while  acting  as  a 
clerk  in  his  father's  store.  Taking  up  the  study  of  law  he  entered,  in 
1873,  the  office  of  Olmstead  &  Scofield.  This  firm  had  a  large  general 
practice  and  furnished  a  good  training  school  in  the  law.  In  1876  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  When  the  firm  of  Olmstead  &  Scofield  was 
dissolved  Mr.  Kenealy  became  associated  with  Mr.  Scofield,  remaining 
with  him  until  1893.  He  then  opened  an  office  of  his  own,  building  up 
a  large  practice.  When  John  F.  Keating  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1902,  Mr.  Kenealy  took  him  into  his  office  and  later  they  became 
partners.  The  association  was  broken  when  Mr.  Keating  was  elected 
Judge  of  Probate  in  1912.  Long  before  this,  however,  in  September, 
1904,  Mr.  Kenealy  had  become  an  active  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Senator  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  New  London,  dividing  his  time  between 
Stamford  and  New  London,  but  spending  much  of  it  in  the  courts,  trial 
cases  being  his  chief  work.  The  New  London  firm  was  first  know^n 
as  Brandegee,  Kenealy  and  Brennan,  and  later  as  Kenealy,  .Brennan 
and  Whittlesey.  In  191 5,  Mr.  Kenealy  gave  up  much  of  his  active 
practice,  becoming  consultant  with  the  new  law  firm  of  Fessenden  & 
Kenealy,  consisting  of  C.  Milton  Fessenden  and  Matthew  H.  Kenealy, 
his  son.  He  was  employed  as  counsel  by  officials  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  appearing  particularly  in  defense  of  Edward  D.  Robbins, 
one  of  the  railroad  directors  under  trial  in  New  York.  Although 
brought  into  the  case  rather  late,  he  conducted  the  argument  on 
Wednesday,  January  5.  He  was  sick  at  the  time.  That  night  at  the 
Hotel  Belmont  his  condition  became  serious  and  pneumonia  developed. 
He  w^as  taken  to  Stamford  in  a  special  car  and  died  at  the  Stamford 
Hospital  Monday,  January  17,  191 6  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

Politics  was  a  favorite  occupation  of  Mr.  Kenealy,  A  man  of  keen 
perceptions,  quickness  of  thought,  wit,  resourcefulness,  conciseness  of 
language,  he  was  a  very  useful  member  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr. 
Kenealy  was  first  a  Democrat,  but  when  Blaine  was  nominated  on  the 
Republican  ticket  for  President,  he  changed  his  political  faith  and  came 
out  openly  as  one  of  Blaine's  supporters,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  his  friends  felt  that  he  was  paying  a  price  for  political  preferment 
in  the  Democratic  party.  They  felt  he  had  much  to  lose  and  little 
to  gain,  but  recognized  that  the  change  was  due  to  conviction.  Indeed, 
for  a  few  years  he  did  not  receive  the  recognition  from  the  Republican 
party  which  he  deserved.  However,  when  this  recognition  came  he 
moved  forward  rapidly.  He  was  made  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
borough  court  at  its  establishment  and  later,   for  a  number  of  years, 
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served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  criminal 
side. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1897.  In  1899,  he 
Avas  the  leader  of  the  House  on  the  Republican  side,  being  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  1901  he  became  leader  in  the  Senate  and 
in  1903,  Avas  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  served  another  term  in  the 
House  at  the  urgent  request  of  Samuel  Fessenden  who  wished  his  co- 
operation in  the  contests  for  the  United  States  Senatorship. 

Mr.  Kenealy  at  this  time  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  having  been  chosen  in  May,  1904.  He  filled  this  position 
for  eight  years.  He  was  notable  for  his  surveys  of  political  conditions 
and  his  ability  to  make  accurate  predictions  as  to  the  State  majority 
for  the  national  ticket.  He  was  succeeded  in  1912  by  J.  Henry  Rora- 
back.  His  decision  to  retire  had  become  generally  known  but  he  was 
urgently  requested  by  President  Taft  to  continue.  The  movement  for 
Mr.  Roraback  had  proceeded  so  far,  however,  that  he  was  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  three. 

Mr.  Kenealy  owed  much  of  his  success  in  politics  to  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  his  capacity  for  harmonising  opposing  interests. 

Practically  every  member  of  the  Stamford  bar  attended  the  funeral 
services  which  were  held  in  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
celebrant  of  the  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  the  Rev.  John  G.  Murray 
of  Hartford,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese.  A  large  number  of  men 
prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  State,  including  Governor  Marcus 
H.  Holcomb  and  United  States  Senator  Frank  B.  Brandegee  were  pres- 
ent as  honorary  pall  bearers. 


CHARLES  O.  MILLER 

Business  concerns  that  have  carried  on  for  a  half  century  are  some- 
what rare.  In  1867,  Charles  Oscar  Miller,  son  of  a  farmer  of  Bedford, 
N.  Y.,  came  to  Stamford  and  started  "clerking"  in  a  little  dry  goods 
store  on  Main  Street  near  where  the  Stamford  Trust  Company  build- 
ing stands.  Very  soon  his  ambition  led  him  to  open  a  business  for  him- 
self in  what  was  then  the  largest  store  in  town,  in  Washington  Place. 
In  1882,  he  erected  on  Atlantic  Square  the  building  which  housed  the 
department  store  of  the  C.  O.  Miller  Company  until  1930.  At  that 
tim-e  only  a  part  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  his  dry  goods  busi- 
ness. When  it  was  opened  there  were  many  who  wondered  what  Mr. 
Miller  was  going  to  do  with  so  much  space.  At  first  he  rented  part 
of  it,  but  the  business  continued  to  grow  until  additions  were  necessary. 
In  1930,  a  new  store,  greatly  enlarged  and  complete  with  the  most 
modern  equipment,  fronting  on  Bank  Street  and  standing  near  the  loca- 
tion of  the  first  store,  was  opened.  As  long  as  the  store  continues,  it 
will  be  a  living  monument  carrying  on  his  business  ideals. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Miller's  birth  was  July  12,  184.7.  Five  years  after 
coming  to  Stamford  he  married,  June  30,  1873,  Hannie  M.  Hendries, 
a  woman  of  great  sweetness  of  personality.  They  had  four  children, 
two  only,  Charles  O.  Miller,  Jr.,  and  Sara,  growing  to  adulthood.     Mr. 
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Miller  died  August  15,  191 9.  In  the  course  of  his  lifetime  he  held 
many  important  positions  in  Stamford.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Stamford  Hospital,  and  the  Stamford  Savings  Bank. 
He  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Stamford  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.,  the  First  National  Bank  and  other  institutions.  He  was  notable 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  character. 


EDWIN  L.  SCOFIELD 

On  January  8,  191 8,  in  the  midst  of  thd  War,  the  Hon.  Edwin  L. 
Scofield  was  taken  ill  at  the  Hotel  Davenport,  where  he  was  living 
because  of  the  cold  weather  and  the  coal  famine.  He  had  symptoms  of 
appendicitis.  He  was  taken  to  the  Stamford  Hospital,  of  which  he  had 
been  almost  a  father.     Six  days  later  he  passed  away. 

His  passing  meant  so  much  to  Stamford  that  the  question,  "Know  ye 
not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?", 
uttered  by  King  David  as  he  expressed  his  grief  over  the  death  of  the 
faithful  Abner,  captain  of  his  host,  seemed  that  day  appropriate  to  the 
people  of  Stamford.  Mr.  Scofield  had  wrought  himself  afresh  into  the 
fabric  of  the  life  of  the  community  through  his  unselfish  and  untiring 
leadership  in  the  Welfare  War  Work  of  the  city.  Somehow  he  had 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  one  man  in  the  community,  head  and 
shoulders  above  others,  to  undertake  the  organization  and  direction  of 
Stamford's  sector  of  the  second  line.  There  were  some  who  felt  that 
his  exhausting  efforts  in  connection  with  the  campaigns  at  the  end  of 
the  year  had  affected  him  to  such  an  extent  that  when  illness  seized 
him   he   was   unable  to  rally. 

Mr.  Scofield  w^as  nearly  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  Stam- 
ford June  19,  1852,  the  son  of  Erastus  E.  Scofield,  who  died  at  a  vener- 
able age  in  1905.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town.  After  completing  a  course  in  the  Stamford  schools  he  entered 
the  Columbia  Law  School  in  New  York,  receiving  his  degree  in  1873. 
In  September  of  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Fairfield 
County.  From  that  time  until  his  death  on  January  14.,  191 8,  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Stamford.  On  January  i,  1874,  he  became  a  partner  of 
James  H.  Olmstead  with  whom  he  was  associated  for  six  years.  Later, 
Michael  Kenealy,  who  prepared  for  the  bar  and  w^as  admitted  from  the 
office  of  Olmstead  &  Scofield,  continued  in  association  with  Mr.  Sco- 
field for  several  years  following  the  dissolution  of  that  firm.  In  1908, 
Stanley  T.  Jennings  became  Mr.  Scofield's  partner. 

He  was  a  man  always  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  was  willing  to  give  of  his  services.  Within  two  years 
after  graduating  from  the  Law  School,  he  was  prosecuting  agent  for 
Fairfield  County.  He  held  this  office  for  five  years.  From  1879  to  1882 
he  was  Borough  Attorney  as  well  as  Counsel  for  the  town  of  Stamford. 
In  1 881,  he  was  chosen  as  a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  His  personality 
and   ability  in   debate   soon   gained   him   such   prominence   that  in  the 
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next  session  he  went  as  a  Senator  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  on  Judiciary,  thus  becoming  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
upper  house. 

After  this  experience  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  his 
growing  practice,  confining  his  public  activities  to  local  administra- 
tion and  the  study  of  questions  of  town  and  city  finance  and  taxation. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  debaters  in  town  meetings.  He  was  Stam- 
ford's second  mayor,  being  chosen  in  1895.  He  held  the  office  for  two 
terms,  declining  a  third  nomination.  Notwithstanding  the  strict  charter 
limitations  upon  the  scope  of  his  office,  which  vested  nearly  all  the 
real  power  in  the  Common  Council,  he  w^as  the  actual  leader  of  the 
city  government,  accomplishing  his  purpose  through  cooperation  with 
his  fellow  members.  He  always  exercised  his  powers  of  leadership 
for  the  public  benefit. 

In  1897  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociations. Two  years  later  Governor  Lounsbury  named  him  Insurance 
Commissioner.  He  held  this  office  until  March,  1902,  when  he  resigned 
because  of  the  sacrifice  of  professional  obligations  involved.  He  was 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  an  incorporator  of  the  Stamford 
Savings   Bank  and   director  of  many  business   corporations. 

Mr.  Scofield  had  a  happy  combination  of  those  characteristics  which 
go  to  make  the  successful  lawyer.  To  a  fund  of  commonsense,  natural 
good  judgment  and  sound  legal  knowledge,  were  added  perseverance, 
capacity  for  industry,  that  clear  perception  of  facts  and  their  relations 
which  we  call  a  sense  of  proportion,  that  rugged  honesty  and  complete 
fidelity  to  a  trust  committed,  which  above  all  else  indicates  character 
and  wins  confidence ;  and  with  these  traits  went  a  masterful  person- 
ality emphasized  by  a  commanding  physical  presence  and  a  far- 
carrying  resonant  voice. 

Within  a  short  time  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  developed  a 
reputation  and  had  acquired  a  considerable  practice.  Both  increased 
steadily  until  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  acknow-ledged  leaders  in  the 
State,  and  the  representative  of  many  important  interests.  He  was  of 
too  practical  and  sensible  a  mind  not  to  realize  the  w^aste  of  money, 
time  and  energy  often  involved  in  litigation,  but,  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  its  many  annoyances  and  futilities,  he  knew^  also  how  great  was 
the  potential  force  implied  in  the  right  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts 
as  a  last  resort,  and  when  the  interest  of  his  client  called  him  to  do 
battle,  he  was  a  valiant  champion  and  worthy  antagonist.  His  litigated 
cases  w^ere  therefore  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  important.  He  was 
very  effective  as  a  trial  lawyer.  It  w^as  obvious  from  the  outset  that 
he  had  spared  no  pains  in  preparation.  In  the  development  of  his  own 
case,  and  in  cross-examination,  he  was  exceedingly  skilful,  and  was 
no  less  so  in  his  argument  on  the  evidence.  He  had,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  faculty  of  clearly  presenting  a  thought  perceived  by  him, 
and  an  earnest,  forceful,  though  collected  manner  of  statement.  In 
negotiation — that  acid  test  of  the  useful  lawyer — he  was  patient,  tact- 
ful and  resourceful,  and,  in  consequence,  often  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  his  client  satisfactory  adjustments  in  cases  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
less  talented  practitioner  w^ould  have  resulted  in  protracted  and  disas- 
trous litigation.     He   had    a   rare   combination   of  two   qualities    often 
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found  separately  in  lawyers — ability  to  detect  the  fallacy  in  his  oppo- 
nent's case  and  the  grace  to  see  the  weak  points  in  his  own.  He  Was 
not  only  fearless  toward  his  adversary,  but  he  was  never  afraid  to  be 
frank  with  his  employer,  and  he  had  so  completely  the  confidence  of 
his  clients,  that  they  were  willing  to  be  guided  by  his  advice  even 
though  their  prejudices  or  impulses  were  thereby  restrained.  He  was 
an  able  advocate,  a  fair  antagonist,  a  wise  counsellor — a  good  lawyer 
— and,  withal,  a  just  and  kindly  man.  He  had  a  long  and  honorable 
career  at  the  bar. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  various  forms  of  organized  welfare 
work.  He  was  closely  identified  wuth  the  Stamford  Hospital  from  jts 
foundation  in  1893.  He  drafted  its  charter  and  was  one  of  its  original 
incorporators  and  directors,  acting  successively  as  secretary  and  vice- 
president,  and  from  1910  to  the  time  of  his  death  as  its  president.  In 
the  course  of  his  administration,  funds  approximating  $400,000  were 
raised  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  equipment  upon  an  ideal 
site. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  War,  and  perhaps  stimulated  in  the 
ardency  of  his  patriotism  by  the  fact  that  his  only  child,  Edwin  L.  Sco- 
field,  Jr.,  had  entered  the  service  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  he  under- 
took the  leadership  of  the  various  War  Welfare  campaigns. 

The  Bar  Association  of  Fairfield  County,  through  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Judge  John  H.  Perry  of  Southport,  Homer  S.  Cummings  and 
Frederick  C.  Taylor,  prepared  a  tribute  in  which  they  summed  up 
the  valuable  work  of  his  active  life  in  his  profession. 

There  were  other  tributes.  The  directors  of  the  Stamford  Hospital 
made  a  long  minute  and  resolution,  and  Mayor  John  J.  Treat  urged 
a  suspension  of  business  on  January  16,  throughout  the  hour  of  the 
funeral  service. 

Mr.  Scofield's  wife,  who  died  before  him,  was  also  a  notable  person 
in  Stamford  life.  In  her  later  years  she  was  so  crippled  that  she  had 
to  use  a  wheel  chair  in  their  large  home  on  South  Street,  An  elevator 
which  she  could  operate  was  placed  in  the  house  for  her  convenience. 
She  was  greatly  interested  in  music  and  undertook  to  aid  musical  stu- 
dents of  promise.     From  time  to  time  she  used  to  hold  musicales. 

The  funeral  service  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  which  Mr.  Sco- 
field  was  a  member  was  a  notable  one.  Practically  every  member  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Stamford  and  many  lawyers  from  other  towns, 
the  officers  of  the  city  and  town,  all  the  former  mayors  of  tiie  city  who 
Avere  living,  physicians,  bankers,  the  directors  and  staff  of  the  Stamford 
Hospital,  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  associations,  in- 
stitutions and  clubs  in  which  Mr.  Scofield  had  been  active  were  in  the 
congregation  that  filled  the  church.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  seldom 
had  any  occasion  brought  together  so  large  a  proportion  of  citizens 
occupying  prominent  places  in  public  life  and  in  the  various  profes- 
sions and  businesses. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Grant  Walton,  Pastor 
of  the  church. 

"Is  he  really  gone?"  asked  Mr.  Walton.  "Is  he  here  no  longer?  It 
were  unthinkable  to  believe  it.     His  spirit  still  lives  in  our  midst.     His 
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enthusiasm  and  his  courage  are  revivified  in  others.  God  give  us  more 
men  like  Mr.  Scofield.  Men  who  are  alert  to  civic  duty,  men  who  stand 
ready  to  serve  their  fellow  men,  men  who  are  devoted  to  home  and 
native  land.  It  is  such  loyalty  and  such  patriotism  that  guarantees 
to  our  republic  the  continuance  of  those  high  ideals  of  justice  and 
liberty  and  democracy  that  have  made  this  land  a  place  where  men 
delight  to   dwell,   a   haven   for  the   afflicted    and   oppressed   throughout 

the   world 

"So  we  bid  him  farew^ell.     We  entrust  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  a 
loving  God  while  we  join  him  in  our  thoughts  with  that  choir  invisible 
''  'Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence ;   live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity. 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

Of  miserable  aims  that  end  in  self. 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars. 

And  in  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  minds 

To  vaster  issues.' 

Edwin  L.   Scofield. 

He  died  at  his  post." 


THE  REV.    SAMUEL   SCOVILLE 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  beloved  men  in  Stamford  for  the  two 
decades  between  1879  and  1899  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  Pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  and  son-in-law  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  rosy  cheeked,  hair  curling  up  from  his 
shoulders,  soft  black  felt  hat  suggesting  a  sombrero,  he  was  a  picturesque 
figure  as  he  strode  along  the  street  with  flapping  garments,  perhaps 
carrying  a  basket  with  a  meal  in  it  for  some  family  in  need.  No  one 
who  knew  him  will  ever  forget  him  or  the  greatness  of  his  character. 

He  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  December  21,  1834.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1857,  ^nd  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Linonia,  captain  of  the  Crew,  and  Wooden  Spoon  Man.  Many 
Stamford  people  have  seen  the  big  Wooden  Spoon  in  his  home,  the 
award  of  which  was  evidence  that  the  recipient  was  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  his  class.  He  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  and,  in 
his  senior  year,  of  Scroll  and  Key. 

After  leaving  Yale  he  w^ent  to  Andover  Seminary  where  he  met 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  She  invited  him  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe 
with  her  party.  On  this  trip  he  met  Harriet  E.  Beecher,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  became  engaged  to  her.  They 
were  married  in  i860.  They  had  four  children,  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr., 
w^ell  known  as  a  lawyer  and  as  an  author  of  books  on  nature,  animal 
and  bird  life.  William  H.  Scoville,  Secretary  of  Hampton  Institute, 
Mrs.    Harriet   Beecher    Scoville   Bevan,   and   Miss   Annie    Scoville. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  tried  several  times  to  enter  the  army 
but  was  refused  on  account  of  an  ailment.  He  then  went  to  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  and,  having  been  ordained  a  Con- 
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gregational  minister,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Norwich,  N.  Y.  He  remained  there  until  1879.  In  the  course  of 
these  years  the  membership  of  the  church  was  more  than  doubled  and 
a  new  building  was  erected.  He  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  town,  being  captain  of  the  fire  department  and  organizer  of  a 
club    which    included    every   young  man    in   the   tow^n. 

He  w^as  called  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stamford  in  1879. 
In  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  here  he  placed  an  ineffacable  stamp 
on  the  life  of  the  community.  Cooperative  in  the  highest  degree, 
unselfish,  broad-minded,  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  civic  work  of 
the  town  and  organized  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Children's  Home, 
and  the  Sunday  School  at  Glenbrook,  which  later  became  the  present 
Union  Church.  He  built  a  home  on  South  Street  and  trained  clematis 
vines  over  the  porch.  It  was  there  that  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
died. 

He  went  from  Stamford  to  Vineland,  N.  J.  for  a  year,  and  then 
became  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  which  position  he  occupied  until  his  death. 
He  died  on  April  15,  1902,  in  Philadelphia  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  North  Corn- 
wall,  Connecticut. 

As  a  memorial,  an  organization  was  formed  in  the  North  Cornwall 
Church  known  as  the  "Samuel  Scoville  Associates."  Its  purpose  was 
that  of-  providing  something  each  year  for  the  social  welfare  of  this 
famous  old  Connecticut  town.  Mr.  Scoville  spent  many  of  his  summer 
vacations  in  the  tow'n  of  his  birth.  It  was  his  custom  to  drive  with 
Mrs.  Scoville  between  Stamford  and  Cornwall  with  a  horse  and  car- 
riage. He  loved  nature  and  enjoyed  observing  it  in  this  way.  This 
was  then  a  three  days'  trip. 


GEN.  WILLIAM  W.  SKIDDY 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  near  Pound  Rocks,  at  the  Cove  Pond, 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  manufacture  of  dye  stuffs  and  licorice. 
The  reason  for  locating  at  this  spot  was  the  flow  of  water  out  of  the 
Cove  Pond  which  made  it  possible  to  operate  a  factory.  Many  years 
before  tha't,  the  power  had  been  used  for  grinding  flour.  The  dye 
industry  here,  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
was  very  successful.  The  older  inhabitants  of  the  town  will  recall 
the  ships  that  used  to  bring  the  dye-woods  from  Central  and  South 
America.  They  will  remember  as  boys  and  girls  also,  the  licorice  root 
and  the  black  bars  of  licorice.  During  the  Crimean  War  large  quan- 
tities of  dye-wood  extracts  were  exported  into  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Between  the  years  1869,  when  Henry  J.  Sanford,  the  first 
president  of  the  company,  died,  and  1887,  the  presidents  were  Rollin 
Sanford,  Charles  H.  Leeds,  Edward  F.  Leeds,  William  Gay,  and  ex- 
Governor  William  T.  Minor.  In  1887,  William  W.  Skiddy,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gay,  became  president. 

Upon   Mr.    Skiddy  fell   the  task  of  readjusting  the  business  to  meet 
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the  competition  which  ultimatel}-  sprang  up.  A  line  of  steamers  was 
established  for  transportation  of  raw  materials  and  large  tracts  of  land 
and  a  plant  were  acquired  in  Turkey-in-Asia,  where  millions  of  pounds 
of  licorice  roots  were  gathered,  cured  and  shipped  annually, 

Mr.  Skiddy  was  for  twenty-five  years  the  treasurer  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  when  he  died,  October  27, 
1929,  he  was  the  oldest  graduate  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School.  From 
the  date  of  his  graduation  he  never  missed  a  Yale  Commencement,  He 
attended  all  of  the  Yale-Harvard  boat  races  for  nearly  fifty  years  and 
w^as  known  to  nearly  every  Yale  oarsman  during  that  time.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  alumni  in  1890,  he  "introduced  the  resolution  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Yale  University  Fund  Association.  It  was  a 
source  of  pride  to  him  that  while  graduate-advisor  of  rowing  at  Yale, 
from  1900  to  1905,  the  crew  did  not  lose  a  race. 

He  was  the  son  of  Gen.  William  Skiddy,  a  prominent  naval  archi- 
tect and  builder  and  participant  in  the  War  of  18 12.  He  was  born  in 
New  York,  April  26,  1845.  He  obtained  the  title  of  General  in  1883, 
when  he  was  appointed  Commissary  General  of  the  Connecticut  Na- 
tional Guard.  His  Stamford  home  in  his  later  years  was  at  Pound 
Rocks  near  the  Cove  Mill.     He  passed  his  winters  in  New  York. 


HENRY  R.  TOWNE 

Mr,  Towne,  a  founder  of  the  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, was  one  of  America's  representative  citizens.  He  not  only  filled 
a  large  place  in  the  development  of  Stamford,  but  when  he  removed 
to  New  York  in  his  later  years,  he  continued  to  play  on  a  wider  scale 
the  constructive  part  which  found  its  earlier  expression  in  Stamford. 
He  was  a  citizen  with  breadth  of  view,  foresight,  patience,  initiative 
and   a  sense  of  responsibility  for  local   and  national   welfare. 

He  came  to  Stamford  in  1868  from  Philadelphia,  having  arranged 
a  partnership  with  Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  then  of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  At 
the  time  Mr,  Yale  "^vas  conducting  the  business  of  manufacture  of  bank 
and  key  locks.  His  earlier  business  had  been  chiefly  related  to  bank 
locks  but  recently  he  had  invented  the  flat-keyed  lock  now  universally 
known  as  the  Yale  lock.  Believing  that  the  new  lock  gave  promise  of 
developing  an  important  industrj-,  Mr,  Towne  was  attracted  to  the 
business.  He  had  received  a  mechanical  training  in  Philadelphia  estab- 
lishments, chiefly  in  marine  engine  work  and  other  heavy  machinery,- 
In  addition  to  contributing  fresh  capital  he  also  undertook  the  manage- 
ment for  the  manufacturing  department. 

In  October,  1868,  the  two  partners  organized  the  Yale  Lock  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  which  they  held  all  the  stock.  While  Mr,  Towne 
designed  and  erected  a  building  in  Stamford,  Mr,  Yale  continued  to 
conduct  the  business  at  Shelburne  Falls  until  December  25,  1868,  when 
he  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr,  Towne 
and  John  B,  Yale,  a  son  of  the  inventor,  pushed  the  building  to  com- 
pletion.    In  March,  1869,  the  machiner}'  and  business  were  transferred 
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from  Shelburne  Falls  to  Stamford  where  work  was  begun  with  less 
than  thirty  employees. 

In  June,  1869,  Mr.  Towne  became  president  of  the  corporation  and 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Yale  estate  disposed  of  its 
entire  interest  in  the  business  to  Mr.  Towne.  By  1881,  the  industry 
was  giving  occupation  to  several  hundred  employees.  A  large  increase 
of  capital  and  plant  was  required.  The  whole  issue  of  stock  was 
promptly  subscribed  and  the  paid  up  capital  raised  to  $500,000.  This 
was  later  increased  to  $1,000,000.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  much  expanded 
and  the  employees  number  several  thousand. 

Mr.  Towne  continued  as  president  until  well  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, when  he  chose  as  his  successor  Walter  C.  Allen,  a  young  man 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  business  from  a  mechanic's  bench.  Mr. 
Towne  was  notable  for  his  ability  in  selecting  associates.  He  was  a 
builder  of  fine  organizations.  He  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
New  York  where   he   continued   his   interest  in   community  affairs. 


ROBERT  WHITTAKER 

Few  will  ever  know  the  extent  of  the  usefulness  to  Stamford  of  Robert 
Whittaker,  a  new^spaper  man  of  broad  training,  wide  knowledge,  en- 
lightened and  strong  sensibilities.  His  editorial  association  with  the 
"Advocate"  and  with  the  activities  of  the  community  for  approximately 
a  third  of  a  century  made  an  impress  upon  the  history  of  the  city  and 
town  which  cannot  be  evaluated,  but  merely  suggested. 

Following  a  training  on  New  York  newspapers  he  performed  im- 
portant work  on  "Picturesque  Stamford"  in  conjunction  with  E.  T.  W. 
Gillespie,  the  author  of  the  Historical  Section.  After  the  publication 
of  this  volume  in  April,  1892,  he  began  his  association  with  the  "Daily 
Advocate"  with  its  first  issue.  Although,  for  a  time  before  his  death, 
he  had  discontinued  his  editorial  activities,  he  continued  a  special 
column  called  "Live  Local  Topics"  until  well  nigh  the  close  of  his 
life.  This  column,  made  up  of  comments  on  the  local  news  of  the 
week,  began  to  appear  on  Saturdays  in  1893.  No  name  was  ever  at- 
tached to  it.  In  time,  however,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Whittaker, 
the  managing  editor  of  the  paper,  was  its  author.  Not  only  was  it 
commendatory  where  commendation  was  called  for,  but  it  was  fearless 
and  constructive  on  all  public  matters  which  were  important  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  consideration.  During  the  three  decades  and  more  the 
column  continued  it  served  not  only  to  clarify  thinking  but  often  times 
it  led  to  the  promotion  of  new  ideas  and  the  furtherance  of  measures  of 
welfare  for  the  community. 

Aside  from  his  editorial  work  the  extent  of  his  participation  in  com- 
munity activities  was  remarkable.  His  counsel  was  often  sought  by 
men  and  women  also  interested  in  such  problems.  The  result  was  that 
many  new  ideas  were  crystalized  in  the  welfare  activities  of  Stamford, 
and  his  mind  became  a  part  of  the  community  mind  to  a  degree  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  and  measure,  but  penetrating  everywhere. 

Despite  the   daily  routine   and  the  time   and   energy  consuming  de- 
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mands  of  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Town  Committee,  as  a  Director  of  the  Stamford  Hos- 
pital, as  a  Director  of  the  Associated  Charities,  member  of  the  Council 
of  Boy  Scouts,  member  of  the  City  Council,  Secretary  and  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  trustee  of  the  Ferguson  Library,  member  of 
the  School  Committee,  as  Clerk  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  for  twenty-three  years,  secretary  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  celebration,  and  president  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventv-fifth  Anniversary  celebration. 

In  1 921,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Stamford.  He  was  serving 
in  this  capacity  at  the  time  of  his  death.  May  29,  1925.  At  that  time 
he  also  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
had  been  reorganized  and  placed  on  a  strong  basis.  He  could  make  a 
nomination  speech  for  Congressman  Schuyler  Merritt,  and  write  ample 
verse.    He  did  both. 

He  was  rightly  called  "The  Editor  and  Public  Servant." 


C.  L.  ALPHONSE 

Throughout  almost  the  entire  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Charles  Luther  "Shiggaion"  Alphonse  was  one  of  the  notable  person- 
alities of  Stamford.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  he  was  "No. 
i"  of  the  borough  police.  As  the  years  rolled  by  he  developed  hobbies 
which  made  his  name  known  everywhere  in  Stamford.  He  lived  in  a 
little  house  at  the  foot  of  Clark's  Hill  close  by  the  Green  School 
building. 

One  of  his  hobbies  was  the  Bible.  From  the  Psalms  he  took  the  word 
"Shiggaion,"  which  he  often  used  in  signing  letters  to  the  press  dis- 
cussing his  views  regarding  total  abstinence,  which  was  another  of  his 
hobbies.  He  used  to  give  china  water  pitchers  to  public  institutions 
with  the  word  "Shiggaion"  painted  on  the  side  in  addition  to  Scriptural 
references.  No  one  minded  his  deafness,  because  of  the  spirit  he  always 
exhibited. 

He  was  a  lover  of  children.  All  through  his  days  of  tramping  the 
streets  of  Stamford  when  he  saw  a  baby  carriage  he  would  stop,  bend 
down  to  look  at  the  youngster  within  and  playfully  chuck  it  under  the 
chin.  In  his  later  years  he  took  over  the  task  of  Santa  Claus.  The 
mail  addressed  to  Santa  Claus  was  turned  over  to  him.  He  did  what 
he  could  to  meet  the  requests  of  the  authors  of  the  letters.  Gray-bearded, 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  man}^  a  child  to  take  him  for  Santa 
Clans.  He  held  a  warm  spot  in  many  hearts  for  the  kindly  deeds  and 
thoughts  which  were  a  part  of  his  nature. 


PLACES  OF  LOCAL  HISTORICAL  INTEREST. 

Compiled  and  Marked  by  Numbers  by  Herbert  F.  S/ierivood  for  the 
2'/5th  Anni'versary  Celebration. 
The  numbers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  correspond  to  numbers  that  ap- 
peared on  markers  at  the  spots  described.     The  exceptions  were  grave- 
stones or  places  marked  in  some  other  manner. 
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We  begin  our  visit  to  the  places  of  historical  interest  at  the 

1.  SITE  OF  THE  FOURTH  MEETING  HOUSE  OF  THE  CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH  (1790-1858).  This  building  stood  where 
the  liberty  pole  now  stands  in  Central  Park.  It  was  the  first  church 
building  in  Stamford  to  be  heated  in  winter.  The  first  heating  ap- 
paratus was  a  "Russian  stove"  made  of  brick.  Fortunately  wood  was 
plentiful,  for  a  fire  burning  for  two  days  was  required  to  remove  the 
chill  from  the  wintry  air.  Even  then  the  atmosphere  was  no  warmer 
than  that  of  an  autumn  day.  In  18 17,  the  brick  stove  was  replaced  by 
one  of  iron.  There  were  many  square  pews  in  the  church  and  the 
pulpit  was  a  barrel-like  structure  elevated  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
dominie  to  keep  an  eye  on  every  corner  of  the  floor  and  gallery.  No 
courting  could  be  carried  on  surreptitiously  in  the  course  of  his  two-hour 
discourse.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  rival  fire  engine  com- 
panies used  to  display  their  ability  by  throwing  streams  over  the  roof 
upon  each  other  while  working  their  machines  on  opposite  sides.  One 
of  the  engines  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  new  fire  engine  house  on 
Main  Street,  near  St.  John's  Park.  The  edifice  was  sold  in  1857,  and, 
following  the  service  of  September  19,  1858,  was  removed  to  the  rear 
of  a  lot  opening  on:  Gay  Street.  Here  it  w^as  used  as  a  carriage  fac- 
tory. The  fifth  house  of  worship,  designed  by  Gage  Inslee,  a  Stam- 
ford architect,  stood  where  the  Citizens  Savings  Bank  building, 
corner  of  Atlantic  and  Bank  Streets,  now  stands.  It  continued  in  use 
until  191 1,  when  it  was  demolished,  the  steeple  being  pulled  down 
bodily.  The  church  was  organized  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  1635,  the 
pastor  and  four  of  the  seven  recognized  members  removing  to  Stam- 
ford, or  Rippowam,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  1641.  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  church  organizations  in  Con- 
necticut. 

Across  Atlantic  Street  is  the 

2.  REPUTED  SITE  OF  THE  HOME  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN 
BISHOP.  The  home  of  Stamford's  second  religious  leader,  who  min- 
istered here  from  1644  to  1694,  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Atlantic  and  Main  Streets,  where  the  Gurley  Building  now 
stands.  It  was  close  by  the  rude  meeting  house  in  the  center  of  the 
square. 

The  ground  now  covered  by  the  south  end  of  the  Town  Hall  was  the 

3.  SITE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  1800.  The  triangle  now 
covered  by  the  Town  Tall  and  the  adjoining  bank  buildings,  a  century 
ago  served  as  a  playground  and  skating  pond.  The  pond,  which  was 
hardly  more  than  a  mudhole,  was  called  Calamus  Pond  because  flag 
root  was  to  be  obtained  there.  Theodore  Davenport,  when  a  boy,  on 
one  occasion  was  punished  for  getting  his  best  clothes  muddy  while 
pulling  flag  root  here.  The  Town  Hall  then  stood  in  the  center  of  At- 
lantic Square  where,  until  recently,  the  public  water  tank  stood.  This 
town  house  was  removed  about  1871  when  the  great  brick  Town  Hall 
(burned  February  4,  1904)  was  completed.  This  building  was  notable, 
among  other  things,  for  having  been  the  scene,  February  3,  1877,  of  a 
presentation  of  "Hamlet,"  by  Edwin  Booth.  According  to  a  map  dated 
1837,  there  was  an  academy  on  the  site  of  the  old  public  school. 


Map  Showing  Places  of  Local  Historical  Interest 
The    numbers    correspond   to  those    in   the   text   starting  on   page    352. 
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The  plaza  of  the  Town  Hall  from  1845  until  1870,  was  the 

4.  SITE  OF  THE  FIRST  HOME  OF  THE  UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH.     It  was  a  Gothic  structure. 

A  short  distance  down  Atlantic  Street,  No.  219,  is  the 

5.  BUILDING  OCCUPIED  BY  UNION  LODGE,  F.  &  A.  M. 
(1811-21).  The  lodge  held  meetings  on  the  second  floor.  It  then 
stood  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  River  Streets  where  the  Methodist 
Church  now  stands. 

Returning  north  and  passing  to  the  left  along  Bank  Street,  we  come 
to  the 

6.  SITE  OF  WEBB'S  TAVERN.  This  building  stood  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Washington  Building,  corner  of  Main  and 
Bank  Streets.  President  Washington,  according  to  an  entry  made  in 
his  diary,  while  journeying  along  the  Post  Road  in  his  coach,  in  October, 
1789,  stopped  here  to  get  a  breakfast.  He  was  then  making  a  tour  of 
New  England.  It  is  also  believed  that  Mrs.  Washington  stopped  here 
in  1775,  when  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  In 
front  of  the  tavern  in  June,  1775,  the  stock  of  tea  owned  by  Sylvanus 
Whitney,  which  had  been  confiscated,  was  burned  with  great  formality. 
A  gallows  had  been  erected.  There  was  a  procession  in  which  the  tea, 
slung  on  a  pole,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men.  Drums 
were  beaten  and  fifes  played  as  the  crowd  marched  up  and  down  Main 
Street  before  consigning  the  offending  leaves  to  the  flames  under  the 
gallows.     The  old  tavern  was  torn  down  in  1868. 

Across  the  street  is  the 

7.  SITE  OF  ABRAHAM  DAVENPORTS  HOME.  The  small 
house  which  was  the  home  of  this  distinguished  citizen  stood  where 
the  Summer  Street  extension  opens  upon  Main  Street.  It  was 
in  course  of  time  enlarged  by  Major  John  Davenport,  his  son, 
who  built  a  fine  pillared  structure  on  the  west  end.  This  part  stood 
where  Lockwood  &  Palmer's  store  now  is.  The  older  and  smaller  part, 
the  former  home  of  Abraham  Davenport,  was  moved  back  to  a  plot  of 
ground  on  the  east  side  of  Summer  Street,  opposite  where  Mechaley's 
garage  stands.  It  was  torn  down  a  few  years  ago  to  make  way  for 
a  row  of  brick  buildings.  When  Lockwood  &  Palmer  decided  to  erect 
a  building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Summer  and  Main  Streets  a  few 
years  ago,  the  larger  section  was  in  turn  moved  up  Summer  Street  on 
the  west  side,  and  is  now  used  as  a  garage  by  Mechaley  Brothers.  In 
this  house  Major  John  Davenport  entertained  General  Lafayette,  on  his 
visit  to  this  country  in  1824-25.  x\braham  Davenport  is  commemorated 
by  a  poem  written  by  Whittier  in  which  his  force  of  character  and 
sense  of  duty  are  illustrated  by  a  description  of  his  action  in  the  State 
legislative  body  on  the  "Dark  Day."  His  dust  lies  beneath  a  table 
monument  near  the  Franklin  Street  entrance  to  the  Northfield  Cemetery. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Davenport  house  was  the 

8.  TOWN  CEMETERY  AND  SITE  OF  THE  FIRST  HOME  OF 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH.  The  ground  now  called  West  Park 
and  that  on  the  south  side,  where  Main  Street  now  runs,  was  purchased 
in  1748  by  the  society  of  the  Congregational  Church  for  use  as  a  ceme- 
tery.    It  was  then  elevated  above  the  present  level.     The  main  street  to 
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Greenwich  ran  along  the  north  side,  where  West  Park  Place  now  is, 
and,  following  the  present  line  of  River  Street  to  Broad  Street,  turned 
west  across  the  river  to  Theal's  Bridge,  which  was  located  where  the 
Broad  Street  bridge  now  is.  It  then  ran  over  Palmer's  Hill.  About 
1800,  after  much  active  opposition,  a  road  was  opened  through  the 
mound  on  whose  slopes  were  the  memorials  of  Stamford's  dead.  It 
continued  across  the  river  where  the  present  Main  Street  bridge  is 
located.  In  due  course  all  of  the  gravestones  were  removed,  many  of 
them  being  transferred  to  the  cemetery  on  Greenwich  Avenue  (No.  14.), 
and  the  mound  graded  to  its  present  level.  Some  of  the  stones  are  now 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  east  wall  of  the  graveyard  in  the  rear  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church  and  fronting  on  Franklin  Street.  The  first  fixed 
abode  of  the  Methodist  Church  stood  at  the  west  end  of  what  is  now 
West  Park  at  the  edge  of  the  graveyard.  It  was  finished  about  181 3, 
and  was  superseded  in  1843  by  the  second  meeting  house.  The  first 
building  (No.  10)  was  moved  around  the  corner  to  a  site  on  River 
Street,  and  is  in  use  as  a  dwelling  house,  being  numbered  29-31.  The 
second  meeting  house  (No.  9)  stands  at  the  northeast  corner  of  River 
Street  and  West  Park  Place  and  is  in  use  for  shops  and  as  a  dwelling 
house. 

9.  SECOND  METHODIST  CHURCH.  Northeast  corner  of  West 
Park  Place  and  River  Street.      (No.  8.) 

10.  FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH.     No.  29-31  River  Street. 
Turning  back  down  River  Street  and  crossing  Main  Street  we  come 

to  the 

11.  SITE  OF  LEEDS  TAVERN.  The  tavern,  at  one  time  called  the 
Stamford  House,  stood  for  upwards  of  a  century  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  what  became  Relay  Place  when  opened.  It  w^as 
torn  down  a  few  years  ago.  Here  the  school  boys  lined  up  to  greet  La- 
fayette when  he  stopped  in  Stamford  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
through  Southern  New  England  in  1824. 

Proceeding  west   along   Main    Street  to   the   bridge   we  come   to  the 

12.  SITE  OF  THE  FIRST  GRIST  MILL.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
settlers  held  in  September,  1641,  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  mill 
was  authorized.  They  were  erected  about  where  the  present  ice  plant 
and  mill  dam  are,  just  north  of  the  Main  Street  bridge.  The  dam  and 
mill  were  destroyed  in  January,  1642,  by  fire.  They  were  immediately 
rebuilt,  as  a  grist  mill  was  an  important  public  work  in  a  settlement. 
Approximately  on  the  same  site,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  erected  the  plant  of  the  Rippowam  Iron  Foundry!  This 
afterward  became  the  Stamford  Woolen  Mill,  which  was  burned  in  the 
late  eighties. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  South  Street  and  turning  down  toward  the 
railroad,  a  short  w^alk  brings  us  to  the 

13.  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  MRS.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  DIED. 
This  house,  No.  104  South  Street,  was  built  thirty-five  years  ago 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He 
was  a  son-in-law  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Here,  Mrs.  Beecher  died, 
March'  8,  1897. 

Continuing  south  past  the  Armory  and  turning  down  the  street  at  the 
right  hand,  across  the  bridge,  on  the  left  hand  is  seen  an 
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14.  OLD  CEMETERY.  In  it  were  placed  the  remains  and  stones 
removed  from  the  cemetery  (No.  8)  where  West  Park  now  is.  Gen- 
eral David  Waterbury,  many  members  of  the  Webb,  Wardwell,  Knapp, 
Hoyt,  Scofield  and  other  old  Stamford  families  were  buried  here.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  Colonel  Webb — who  was  among  the  chief  of 
Stamford's  men  in  the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolutionary  Wars — 
may  be  among  those  whose  dust  is  here. 

Returning  to  Main  and  River  Streets  we  go  north  on  the  latter  until 
we  come  to  the 

15.  SITE  OF  THE  SECOND  BAPTIST  MEETING  HOUSE  AND 
THE  THIRD  HOME  OF  THE  CHURCH.  The  building,  No.  61-63 
River  Street,  was  erected  1856,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice  as  the 
home  of  the  Stamford  Baptist  Church.  It  was  abandoned  in  i860 
when  the  present  brick  building  on  Atlantic  Street  was  completed. 
(Since  replaced  by  the  Roger  Smith   Hotel.) 

Walking  on  up  River  Street  we  come  to  Broad  at  its  intersection  with 
Washington  Avenue.  Continuing  north  on  Washington  Avenue  we 
soon  come  to  St.  Andrew's  Church.  It  is  set  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
block.     Entering  and  passing  to  the  rear  we  come  to  the 

16.  GRAVE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  BISHOP.  It  is  in  the  center 
of  the  cemetery.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  from 
1644  to  1694.  He  was  brought  from  Boston  to  Stamford  through  the 
wilderness  by  Francis  Bell  and  George  Slason,  two  of  the  settlers  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  to  fetch  him.  The 
journey  was  made  on  foot.  It  is  reported  that  he  carried  under  his  arm 
a  copy  of  the  precious  book  whose  interpretation  was  his  duty.  Bibles 
were  few  in  those  days.  The  monument  over  his  dust  includes  the 
original  slab  which  marked  his  grave  in  West  Park  before  its  removal 
to  this  spot.  Close  by  the  wall  of  the  church  is  the  grave  of  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Dibble,  the  first  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
who  died,  1799,  after  a  rectorship  lasting  51  years. 

Attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the  cemetery  are  a  number  of  stones 
rescued  from  the  graveyard  which  occupied  the  site  of  West  Park, 

Proceeding  north  on  Franklin  Street,  w^e  come  to  the  Northfield 
Cemetery,  at  the  corner  of  North  Street.  Near  the  entrance  on  Frank- 
lin Street  is  a  group  of  graves  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence.  Within  this 
enclosure  is  the 

17.  GRAVE  OF  ABRAHAM  DAVENPORT.  It  is  a  table  monu- 
ment.    (No.  7.) 

Passing  out  of  the  North  Street  gate  and  proceeding  east  across  Sum- 
mer Street  (trolley)  and  on  to  Bedford  Street,  we  turn  south  again.  On 
the  left  hand  side  is  the  new  edifice  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
It  was  dedicated  in  1913,  is  the  sixth  meeting  house  of  the  church  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  school  for  girls  conducted  for  more  than  forty 
years  by  Miss  Catharine  Aiken.  Miss  Aiken  was  noted  for  her  system 
of  mind  training.  On  the  left  or  east  side  of  Bedford  Park,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  the  Congregational  Church  fronts,  is  the  present 
home  of  the  Universalist  Church.  Just  below  Spring  Street  on  the  left 
was 

18.  THE  FIVE  CHIMNEY  HOUSE.    This  building  formerly  stood 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Waring  Iron 
Foundry.  This  foundry  was  established  as  the  Franklin  Furnace  by 
George  E.  Waring  about  1835. 

19.  SITE  OF  FRANKLIN  FURNACE.  Here  stoves  and  plows, 
were  cast.  About  1837,  Mr.  Waring  built  the  Gothic  House,  and 
later  he  moved  his  iron  works  to  the  site  of  the  first  grist  mill.  (No.  12.) 

30.  SITE  OF  GOTHIC  HOUSE.  This  house  was  removed  a  few 
years  ago  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  home  of  the  Ferguson 
Library  at  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Broad  Streets.  Here  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  New  York  City's  famous  street  cleaning  commissioner  and 
the  father  of  the  "white  wings"  was  born. 

A  short  distance  down  Atlantic  Street  was  the 

21.  FIRST  HOME  OF  THE  FERGUSON  LIBRARY.  The  books 
were  housed  in  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  brick  building,  southeast 
corner  of  Atlantic  and  Luther  Streets,  (now  used  as  a  toy  store),  from 
November,  1881  to  1889,  when  they  were  moved  to  a  wooden  house  on 
the  east  side  of  Atlantic  Street,  just  south  of  the  present  home  of  the 
"Advocate." 

At  No.  414  Main  Street,  near  the  junction  of  Park  Row,  is  a  low 
wooden  building.  It  was  occupied  by  the 

22.  POST  OFFICE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  Only 
two  persons  were  then  required  to  distribute  Stamford's  mail,  the  post- 
master and  one  assistant.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  was  E.  T.  W. 
Gillespie,  Stamford's  historian. 

Passing  along  Main  Street  toward  the  east,  on  the  right  hand  is  the 

23.  SITE  OF  THE  STAMFORD  HOUSE  AND  THE  STAGE 
YARD.  The  Stamford  House,  a  hostlery  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  and  known  as  the  Stage  House,  when  torn  down  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  little  street  opening  through  to  Canal  Street  alongside 
is  called  Stage  Street,  because  here  in  early  days  the  horses  of  the 
stages  were  exchanged. 

Stage  Street  joins  Canal  Street  just  below  the  former 

24.  HEAD  OF  THE  OLD  CANAL.  Canal  Street  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  follows  the  route  of  the  canal  which  once  extended  from  the 
head  of  the  east  branch  of  the  harbor  up  almost  to  Atlantic  Square. 
Vessels  from  the  West  Indies  brought  their  cargoes  up  to  the  center. 
The  canal  was  filled  when  the  railroad  caused  water  traffic  to  decrease. 

Returning  to  Main  Street  we  continue  east  along  Main  Street  past 
the  fine  stone  edifice  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  which  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  first  home  of  this  parish.  Turning  along  Elm  Street, 
south  of  St.  John's  Park,  to  Hawthorne  Street,  we  are  at  the 

25.  SITE  OF  THE  EAST  FIELD  GATE.  Beyond  this  point,  in 
the  early  days,  was  a  great  common  field  extending  to  the  Cove.  In  this 
field  the  town  herds  were  pastured  in  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  the 
animals  were  driven  onto  the  rocky  neck  of  land  now  called,  because  of 
this  fact.  Pound  Rocks.  Here  they  could  be  easily  controlled  and 
accounted  for. 

We  may  now  take  any  trolley  car  going  to  the  railroad  station.  Get- 
ting off  at  the  railroad  bridge  over  Atlantic  Street  and  turning  to  the 
left  along  the  street  north  of  the  tracks,  we  come  to  the 
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26.  SITE  OF  THE  OLD  RAILROAD  STATION.  This  building, 
erected  in  1867,  was  removed  about  thirty  years  later  when  the  four 
tracks  were  laid.  It  was  a  long  narrow  structure  of  brick  with  a  track 
on  either  side.  The  freight  switches  and  freight  house  were  immedi- 
ately south,  near  Manhattan  Street.  Atlantic  Street  crossed  the  tracks 
at  grade,  the  west  end  of  the  station  platform  extending  to  the  street 
crossing. 

Following  the  trolley  track  south  to  Woodland  Avenue  and  turning 
east  to  Woodland  Cemetery,  the  part  of  Stamford  known  as  Rocky 
Neck,  or  the  "Uplands"  is  reached.     This  was  the 

27.  SITE  OF  THE  BRITISH  ENCAMPMENT  IN  1757-58.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  those  years,  250  officers  and  men  of  a  regiment  of 
Highlanders,  who  had  come  to  this  country  to  serve  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  were  quartered   here.       They  built  huts  for  shelter. 

In  the  cemeterv  a  short  distance  to  the  right  from  the  entrance  is  the 

28.  GRAVE  OF  GENERAL  DAVID  WATERBURY.  He  was  an 
officer  in  both  the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolutionary  Wars,  and  one 
of  Stamford's  leading  citizens  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Across  the  harbor  on  the  grounds  of  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club  on 
Shippan  Point  is  the 

29.  SITE  OF  THE  ENCAMPMENT  OF  COLONEL  TAL- 
MADGE'S  TROOPS.  Early  in  December,  1782,  Colonel  Talmadge  en- 
camped here  with  a  force  of  700  men,  expecting  to  make  a  raid  on 
Long  Island.  This  was  to  serve  as  a  part  of  a  project  in  which  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  interested.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was  so  bad 
that  the  troops  could  not  embark,  and  after  three  days,  being  assured 
that  the  British  knew  of  his  plan.  Colonel  Talmadge  regretfully  gave 
up  his  expedition.  As  it  proved,  General  Washington,  also,  was  unable 
to  carry  out  his  plans.  Had  the  proposed  attacks  been  made  they 
would  have  occurred  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed.  This 
was  net  known  until  later,  owing  to  the  fact  that  news  traveled  between 
Europe  and  America  in  those  days  by  sailing  vessels.  The  site  has  been 
marked  by  a  suitable  permanent  memorial. 


FACTS  ABOUT  STAMFORD  IN  THE  YEAR  1929 

The  population  of  Stamford  in  the  last  ten  years  has  grown  at  a  rate 
of  five  percent  a  year,  now  being  estimated  at  58,000. 

The  city  within  the  township  includes  about  seven-eighths  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  town's 
wealth.  The  taxable  grand  list  is  approximately  $120,000,000  with  a 
combined  city  and  town  tax  of  31  mills. 

The  area  of  the  town  is  38.1  square  miles. 

The  city  of  Stamford  covers  an  area  of  8.1  square  miles,  of  which 
1. 14.  is  water.  About  60  percent  of  the  area  is  built  upon.  The  city 
elevations  vary  from  tidewater  to  173  feet  above  mean  water.  The 
city  contains  86  miles  of  streets;  the  town  100  miles  of  roads.  There 
are  very  few  horses,  but  there  are  10,745  automobiles. 

The  city  police  department  consists  of  eighteen  officers,  fifty-four 
men,  one  matron,  and  twenty-five  supernumerary  policemen. 
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The  fire  department  has  sixty-eight  officers  and  men,  three  fire  sta- 
tions, 498  hydrants,  95  alarm  boxes  and  14  pieces  of  motorized  ap- 
paratus. 

There  are  6,945  residences,  952  two-family  houses,  971  store  build- 
ings, 1 146  apartments,  and  108  buildings  used  for  mills  and  factories. 

There  are  22  public  schools  housing  399  teachers  and  10,734  pupils. 
Evening  schools  are  maintained  for  adult  education  and  for  youths  em- 
ployed during  the  day.  There  are  also  afternoon  classes  for  mothers 
and  two  special  classes  for  naturalization  of  aliens. 

In  addition  to  public  and  parochial  schools  there  is  a  State  Trade 
School  and  twelve  private  schools  w^hich  include  the  Low-Heywood 
School  for  Girls,  the  Kings  School  for  Boys,  Southfield  Point  Hall, 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Glen  Eden  School,  the  Lucy  Paxton  School, 
the  Merrill   Business   College   and   Short   Secretarial    School. 

In  industry,  Stamford  ranks  among  the  first  ten  cities  in  the  State. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  120  manufacturing  establishments  is  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-five  millions.  The  value  of  the  products  is  es- 
timated at  from  thirty-five  to  forty  million  dollars  annually.  These  fac- 
tories furnish  employment  for  10,000  persons,  one-fifth  the  population  of 
the  "City  of  Quality."  The  payroll  averages  $15,000,000  a  year.  The 
spirit  of  co-operation  which  makes  labor  disputes  exceedingly  rare  con- 
tributes to  the  successful  operation  of  these  plants. 

Some  of  the  products  of  Stamford  industries  are  as  follows: 

Auto  Bodies,  Auto  Cloth,  Bearings,  Boats,  Bronze  Powders,  Brass, 
Buttons,  Castings,  Candy,  Chocolate  Products,  Chemicals,  Clothing,  Cop- 
per Products,  Concrete  Pipe,  Drying  Machinery,  Dyes,  Elastic  Goods, 
Embroidery  Materials,  Engines,  Furniture,  Gas  Ranges,  German  Silver, 
Golf  Clubs,  Hardware,  Ice,  Lacquer,  Locks,  Machinery,  Mail  Marking 
Machines,  Mercerized  Cotton,  Motors,  Mill  Work,  Oil  Burners,  Pre- 
cision Instruments,  Printing  and  Publishing,  Printing  Machinery, 
Phonographs,  Phonograph  Records,  Pumps,  Rubber  Factice,  Rubber 
Products,  Radio  Apparatus,  Septic  Tanks,  Shellac,  Soluble  Cotton,  Stoves, 
Stamping  Machines,  Trucks,  Trunk  Hardware,  Toys,  Wall  Paper,  Wire 
Bag  Ties. 

The  buildings  erected  in  the  years  1927-28  cost  for  construction  ap- 
proximately $11,000,000. 

Two  national  banks,  three  trust  companies,  and  two  savings  banks 
have  combined  resources  of  approximately  $50,000,000.  The  banks  are 
the  First  Stamford  National,  the  Peoples'  National,  the  Stamford  Trust 
Company,  the  Fidelity  and  Trust  Company,  the  Springdale  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  and  the  Stamford  and  Citizens  Savings  Banks.  The 
bank  clearings  for  1929  were  approximately  $280,000,000. 

There  are  thirty-five  church  organizations  embracing  fifteen  denom- 
inations. They  include  Baptist,  Christian  Science,  Congregational, 
Greek  Orthodox,  Jewish,  Lutheran,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Episcopal  African,  Methodist  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, Roman   Catholic,   Ukrainian,  Pentacostal,   Universalist. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  social  and  fraternal  societies  and 
country  clubs.  Many  of  them  have  fine  homes,  adding  to  the  archi- 
tectural characteristics  of  the  city  and  countryside.    The  more  important 
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clubs  having  homes  are  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club,  Suburban  Club,  Elks, 
Woman's  Club,  Masonic  Temple,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Hebrew 
Institute,  Wood^Yay  Country  Club,  Hubbard  Heights  Golf  Club,  and 
High  Ridge  Country  Club. 

The  Stamford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  is  an  active  organization 
■with  a  membership  of  about  600  interested  in  the  civic  and  commercial 
development  of  Stamford  and  vicinity.  Within  the  organization  are  a 
Retail  Merchants'  Bureau,  a  Traffic  Bureau,  and  an  Investors'  Protective 
Service.     A  Taxpayers'  Association  has  recently  been  organized. 

There  are  four  service  clubs  meeting  weekly.  They  are  the  Rotary, 
the  Kiwanis,  the  Lions,  and  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club. 

The  hotels  include  a  new  one  of  fireproof  construction,  the  Roger 
Smith,  on  the  site  of  the  old  First  Baptist  Church  on  River  Street 
facing  Rippowam  Park,  the  Davenport  on  West  Park  Place,  the  Hazel- 
ton  on  South  Street,  and  the  Lindenhurst  and  Chesterfield.  In  addition 
there  are  large  apartment  hotels. 

Stamford  is  served  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  with  106  passenger 
trains  entering  and  leaving  the  station  daily,  90  of  which  are  to  or  from 
New  York  City.  Electric  street  car  and  bus  service  reaches  most  parts 
of  the  city.  The  boats  of  the  North  and  East  River  Steamboat  Com- 
pany carrv  freight  between  Stamford  and  New  York.  Truck  lines 
operate  to  New  York  and  Boston  and  auto  bus  lines  and  suburban 
trolleys  connect  with  nearby  cities. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  following  storage  lakes  and  reservoirs: 
North  Stamford  Reservoir,  512,000,000  gallons  capacity;  Trinity  Lake 
450,000,000  gallons;  Mead  Pond,  88,000,000;  Laurel  Reservoir,  2,225,- 
000,000  gallons.  Rainfall  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  averaged  40.95 
inches. 

The  health  of  the  city  is  safeguarded  by  a  health  board  consisting 
of  four  members,  a  full  time  health  commissioner,  two  assistants,  three 
nurses  and  a  secretary.  Through  a  well  organized  Infant  Welfare  pro- 
gram the  infant  mortality  rate  has  been  reduced  from  67  to  37.  Stam- 
ford's death  rate  is  12.1. 

Four  full  time  nurses  are  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
give  their  time  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  children. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  has  a  superintendent,  five  nurses  and 
two  physicians. 

Imhoff  tanks  with  an  electrically  equipped  pumping  station  solve  the 
city  sewerage  disposal  system,  while  a  newly  construted  incinerating 
plant  disposes  of  the   garbage. 

Zoning  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  city. 

Stamford  has  200  acres  of  park  space.  At  Cummings  Park,  the 
largest,  there  is  salt  water  bathing,  a  lagoon  for  yachts,  baseball  fields, 
tennis  courts,  and  picnic  grounds.  Eight  public  play-grounds  are  open 
during  the  summer  months  and  four  during  the  winter. 

The  Stamford  Hospital  contains  270  beds  and  serves  the  entire  region. 
The  nurses'  training  class  has  an  enrollment  of  sixty-five. 
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INVENTORIES  OF  THE  SETTLERS 


NOTES  TAKEN  FROM  STAMFORD  RECORDS  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH  CENTURY   WHICH   HELP  TO   PICTURE  THE 
SURROUNDINGS  OF  LIFE  IN  A  NEW  ENGLAND 
SETTLEMENT   IN    THOSE    EARLY   DAYS 

In  almost  all  the  recorded  inventories  of  personal  property  on  the 
town  books  of  this  period  there  is  sure  to  be  at  least  one  Bible  and  one 
sword.  It  was  literally  a  church  militant,  and  the  Bible  and  the  sword 
in  every  list  of  household  effects  are  curiously  suggestive  of  Puritan  an- 
nals and  character  and  the  nature  of  his  environments.  We  get  inter- 
esting glimpses,  too,  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  times  in  these 
household  memoranda.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  partial  list  of  Mistress 
Francis  Bell's  belongings.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  substantial  and  prom- 
inent townsman  and  doubtless  presided  over  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able houses  in  the  settlement.  At  all  events,  she  rejoiced  in  the  posses- 
sion of:  I  red  broad  cloth  petticoat,  i  tamy  petticoat,  i  red  serge  west- 
cot,  I  gray  serge  petticot,  i  red  serge  stright-bodied  gown,  i  short 
loos  coat,  I  mouchair  petticoat,  i  homespun  gown  (almost  new),  i 
green  apron,  i  blue  apron,  3  pieces  of  old  silk,  i  caster  hat  (new),  i 
caster  hat  (old),  3  caps,  &  7  neckerhandkerchiefs,  dressings,  14  coifs,  4 
headbands,  i  pair  foresleeves,  5  old  long  linen  neck-cloaths,  2  black  caps, 
I  fine  home-spun  shift,  i  linen  shift,  i  cotton  shift,  i  hollan  (Holland) 
apron,  i  payer  of  fine  sheets,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  household  goods  and  farming  utensils  recorded  in  1684  we 
find  "bolsters,  pillows,  woolen  coverlids,  half  woolen  coverlids,  dim- 
metry,  wicket  baskets,  porrengers,  spones,  lanthornes,  iron  cheres  and 
som  other  wooden  wear,  trammills,  grid-irons,  tongs,  fier-shovels,  beetle- 
rings,  and  wedges,  shears,  narrow  axe,  broadaxe,  erthen  wear,  hetchell, 
gun  and  sword,  agor  and  chissels,  and  some  small  tools,  a  tap  loom, 
pere  hooks,  hey  hooks,  towels,  napkins,  sheets,  pillow  bears,  table  cloths, 
bolt  and  shackle,  linse  pin,  pr.  cobinoes,  siths,  saddle  and  stirrups, 
frieing  pan,  pr.  cards,  a  trowel,  perser  and  dowribe,  rapier,  scabbard 
and  hanger,  a  muscete,  a  linen  wheel,  and  woolen  wheel,  spones  and 
sawsw^ers,  beeters,  a  and  cheese  press,  a  churne,  a  trough  and  board, 

a  winnowing  cloth,  horselocks,  a  hoople  nibs  and  wedge,  and  a  hive 
of  beese." 

In  another  inventory  we  find:  "i  gauge,  i  rabbiting  plow,  pr.  com- 
passes, 2  howes,  I  hemp  comb,  cross-cut  saw,  i  pistole,  a  set  and  file 
for  a  saw,  i  gimlet,  i  milk  cooler,  a  here  barrel,  a  pottage  pot,  lether 
suit  and  hat,  i  pr.  shews,  a  settle  bedstead,  cradel,  some  red  carsey, 
powder  horn,  wampam,  spitt,  steelyards,  dripping  pan,  candlesticks,  a 
testament  and  salter,  and    (of  course)    a  sowrd  and  Bible." 

In  an  inventory  dated  1646  appears  "pewter  plates,  brass  and  iron 
kittles,  and  potts,  cooperers  wear,  bowles,  cushings,  payntes,  warming 
pan,  skillets,  plow  and  carte  appurtenances,  and  Bees."  The  "pewter" 
is  always  an  important  item  and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
family  "plate",  its  amount  and  value  indicating  generally  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  several  households. 
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"The  woods  and  waters  teemed  with  animal  life  to  an  extent  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  in  our  own  time.  Among  the  smaller  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals were  mink,  otter,  skunk,  muskrat,  raccoon,  and  beaver,  in  large 
numbers.  The  forest  and  field  were  vocal  with  the  song  and  chatter 
of  innumerable  small  birds,  and  the  lordly  eagle  was  not  an  un- 
familiar sight.  The  Indian  natives  devoted  themselves  to  hunting  and 
trapping  more  exclusively  than  they  did  before  the  white  man  came, 
for  they  found  that  furs,  like  wampum,  might  be  exchanged  for  any 
desired  commodity,  and  besides,  they  had  parted  with  their  cleared 
parcels  of  land  whereon  they  had  raised  their  harvests  of  corn.  Deer, 
and  even  bears  still  roamed  the  woods  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  set- 
tlement, and  'the  long  wolf's  howl'  at  night  caused  many  a  pioneer 
Stamford  mother  to  hold  her  infant  to  her  breast  with  closer  embrace. 
In  1684  the  town  voted  to  pay  twenty  shillings  each  for  killing  wolves." 

Gillespie's  "Picturesque  Stamford",  Pps.  55-56. 


SCHOOLS 


A^^arallel  force  with  the  church  in  the  community  life  of  Stamford 
frgm-jJl£3eginning  has_been  the  schooL  That  this^should  be  so  was 
inherent  in  the  minds  of  ^tHe  settlers.  The_furKl.anienlar- tav\L_oi  the 
New  Haven  jurisdiction  anxLJater  insisted  upon  b}'  the  Connecticut 
colonial  goveTnment,~  under  whose  authority  the  town  camel  TirTi 664 
and    1665,   made   schooling  mandatory: 

"The  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  quarters  and  precincts 
where  they  shall  dwell  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren 
and  neighbors  to  see,  first  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  bar- 
barism in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach  by  them- 
selves or  others  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  acquire  knowledge 
of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect 
therein," 

Thus  early  was  the  theory  of  education  as  a  foundation  for  a  success- 
ful d^moxratic  goyernme^nt  enunciated. 

Furthermore,  it  was  provided  that  every  town  having  fifty  or  more 
householders  should  "forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach 
all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  whosel 
wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children 
or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general." 

Unquestionably,  efforts  had  been  made  from- the-eafly -days  to  pro- 
vide  schooling  although  there  is  no  record  to-indicate~^vhat  was  done 
bejwd  the  fact  that  in  1657,  twenty-six  years  after  the  planting  of 
Stamf€hcd^_the_JNew  Haven  Court  ordered,  "that  in  every  plantation 
where  a  school  is  not  already  set  up  and  maintained,  forthwith  en- 
deavors shall  be  used  that  a  school  master  be  procured  that  may  at- 
tend that  work,  one-third  part  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  in  general 
as  other  rates,  the  good  education  of  children  being  of  public  concern- 
ment." In.^660^  the_^o]oniaL^atheE«--addec^^  same 
penalty,  "thaTTHe^  sonnes  of  all  the  inhabitants  within  this  jurisdiction. 
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shall  be  learned  to  write  a  legible  hand  so  soone  as  they  are  capable 
of  it." 

Thg-jirst  fiirmal-4e€a4--^E£Cord_re]j,tiiig__to^  schools  ia  dated  December 
24,  1 670,  when^  "ye  town  hath  agreed  tohyir~Mr.~l3elTemy  for  a  scoole 
masTer~Ior  this  yeare."  That  there  were  earlier  schools  in  the  tow^n  sup- 
ported by  the  parerits^^js  indicated  by  the  record  ^yhjch  declared,  "ye 
town  doth  grant  and  agree  to  putt  down  all  petty  scools  yt  are  or  may 
be  kept  in  ye  town  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  ye  general  scoole."  Mr. 
Bellemy  was  to  have  a  fair  chance  for  a  living.  "Knitting  and  sowing" 
w^ere  among  the  subjects  taught. 

It  is  evident  that  this  p€«x3iL was  made  the  starting  point  for  an  or- 
ganized school  plan,  for  the  records  indicate  that  the  first  school  house 
in  1 671  was  a  rodro  of  Ten  or  twelve  feet  sc|j.iar^e_bui]t_of_rough  timbers 
whicEnSad^^aTreaHy^^  house.     It  is  believed  to 

hav'e  stood^DrTwhat  is  now  Bank  Street  Tn^he" vicinity^  of  Town  Hall 
where  the~^^^]cadeiliy"  later  stood.  Itjw^y^ed^_ini69o,  toJ^miA.ja.nz^ 
other _sjch.ool-  house.  Twelv£.  years  later,_j.n^-i--'^i7^Si£EIschool  houses 
were  provided,  one  on  the  east  of  the  Noroton  River^_another  west  of 
the  Rippowam^vetT-aml  thethircT^frye  middle  of  ye  town."  Support 
was  provided  by  a  special  tax  o f ^Fo Hy  s h i  1  ITngs^on^t h e'  t h o u s a n d  pounds 
on  the"  to^y^lTs1^ and ^-^^er--ea:prita" assessment  of  the  scholars.  Separate 
school  districts  were  created  in  i7i6,_within  which  each  grdup~niain- 
tairied  its  own  scRooiy  BeTore  1735,  there  \yere  five  s£.h-Q£)ls.  the  ad- 
ditional two  being  in  Simsbury  and_Ncwfield.  They_3yere  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Stamford.  This  was 
injr73i.  In  later  years  the  town  was  divided  into  two  school  societies 
by  lines  running  easterly  and  westerly  across  the  town,  a  little  south  of 
Bangall,  Turn-of-the-River  and  Newfield.  The  districts  comprised  in 
the  first  society  the  Centre,  the  Green,  now  known  as  the  Elm  Street, 
the  Richmond  Hill,  now^  better  known  as  West  Stamford,  Roxbury, 
Simsbury,  Springdale  and  what  is  now  Glenbrook  and  the  Cove.  Under 
the  second  school  society  were  the  Long  Ridge,  High  Ridge,  Hunting 
Ridge,  Farms,  Scofieldtown,  North  Stamford,  Turn-of-the-River,  and 
Bangall. 

In,,.^ay,  1733,  a  source  of  revenue  for  established  schools  in  the 
colonies  which  included  Stamford  was  found  in  the-&al£^,o£^the  -"West- 
ern  Lands  in  Litchfield  County."  These  lands  included  the  townships 
of  Kent,  Warren,  Sharon,  Cornwall,  Goshen,  Norfolk,  Canaan,  North 
Canaan  and  Salisbury.  Later  on,  in  May,  1766,  and  in  1774,  monies 
raised  from  taxes  on  liquors  and  tea  were  applied  to  school  purposes. 
In  addition  to  these  funds  there  was  a  small  bequest  by  Edmund  Scofield 
in  1849  and  the  Town  Deposit  Fund,  a  fund  apportioned  to  Stamford 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1836  from  the  sum  received  by  Connecticut 
through  Congressional  action,  directing  that  the  surplus  in  the  Federal 
Treasury,  amounting  to  $37,468,859.97  should  be  deposited  w'ith  the 
several  States  in  proportion  to  their  respective  representation  in  Con- 
gress. The  total  of  these  funds  was  not  large,  the.  chief  monies  for 
school  purposes  being  raised  by  taxation. 

Consolidation^^f-tb€-s€heol.-xli&tricts  into  one  system  managed  by  a 
comiiilttee  instead-oi-boardsiof  school  visitors  was  effected  in  JStamford 
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in     1872.       Johr^    Pay     F^fgllSOP^playpH     a     larpp     parf    |n     hn'npri-njr    fV..> 

M«»»ty^c:JIIli£_^EjpstJLIi^h--^choot'-Ty-a^^^  Room  No.  ~8~^  the 

Centre  School^_iio_3^^a^--Stf££t,  jniSy;^.  Halving  outgrown  itr7[uafters 
iiTTKii^building  in  1888^  iL^Y-asIEoused  irTTouFTooms'in  tlie  Franklin 
Stxegt  buiWirrg:  Frsm  there  Jt-  went  to  the  building  erected  on  Forest 
Street.'         "      -"^ 

Today  the  school  system  includes  one  senior  High  School,  three  Junior 
High  Schools,  and  eighteen  grammar  schools,  a  State  Trade  School, 
parochial  schools,  twelve  private  schools  and  two  business  schools.  The 
public  school  budget  is  over  a  million  dollars. 


THE  STAMFORD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
In  a  history  of  Stamford  a  note  ought  to  be  made  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Stamford  Historical  Society.  It  was  formed  on  October  30,  1907, 
at  a  meeting  held  in* St.  John's  parish  library.  By-laws  were  adopted 
and  the  following  officers  chosen:  president,  Col.  Wolsey  R.  Hopkins; 
first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Cummings ;  second  vice-president, 
Everett  C.  Willard ;  treasurer,  Charles  H.  Lounsbury;  recording  secre- 
tary, Miss  Cornelia  A.  Hurlbutt;  corresponding  secretary,  E.  T.  W. 
Gillespie.  The  society  in  addition  to  establishing  a  coat  of  arms  for 
Stamford,  has  maintained  great  interest  in  local  history. 


THE  PARISHES  OF  STAMFORD. 

Following  the  excision  of  Middlesex,  or  Darien,  Horseneck,  or  Green- 
wich, Bedford  and  New  Canaan,  there  remained  in  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford, villages  and  small  communities  known  as  Turn-of-River,  Still- 
water, Bangall,  Long  Ridge,  Hunting  Ridge,  High  Ridge  and  North 
Stamford.  Most  of  these  were  communities  in  which  there  were  schools, 
a  church  or  chapel,  a  store  with  post  office,  and,  in  some  cases,  such  as 
Long  Ridge  and  Stillwater,  considerable  industries.  In  latter  3'ears 
these  have  become  centres  of  residential  neighborhoods  where  dwell 
men  and  w^omen,  many  of  them  of  note,  who  have  been  attracted  to 
Stamford  as   a  home  because  of  its  beauty. 

In  later  years  two  communities  of  growing  importance  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town.  They  are  Glen- 
brook  and  Springdale.  The  former  is  a  residential  suburb  with  very 
little  business  and  the  latter  has  become  something  of  an  industrial  com- 
munity with  stores  and  a  bank.  Both  also  have  churches  and  chapels. 
They  are  most  active  suburbs. 


OLD  PLACE  NAMES 
The  following  statement  regarding  "old  names"  in  Stamford's  nomen- 
clature came  into  the  hands  of  the  author  from  Clement  A.  Fuller. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Story  of  Stamford  was  about  to  go  to  press, 
it  was  felt  impossible  to  follow  up  some  of  the  suggestions  in  time  for 
publication,  but  its  value  as  it  stands  is  such  that  it  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded.— Author. 
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"Cow's  Delight  was  the  district  through  which  Courtland  Avenue 
runs.  _  Ox  Pasture  was  most  of  the  Westcott  District.  The  Pound  was 
a  peninsula  on  which  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Company's  property 
was  located.  The  name  Pound  Rocks  survives.  The  Horse  Pasture,  the 
East  Field,  Hequits,  Deer  Plain,  and  Shittim  Plain  I  cannot  now  locate, 
but  I  run  across  them  in  the  search  of  titles.  Witchpin  Ridge  where', 
it  is  said,  the  witch  pen  was,  is  somewhere  on  the  wxst  side  of  the 
town.  Southfield,  Shippan,  Westcotts,  Newfield,  Bangall,  Farms,  Rox- 
bury,  Simsbur}',  Long  Ridge,  High  Ridge,  North  Stamford  and  Sco- 
fleld  Town  are  still  fairly  well  locatable  at  present.  To  find  Dantown, 
you  would  have  to  hunt  for  it. 

"The  history  of  the  Sequest  would  be  well  worth  a  historical  study. 
W.  F.  Cressy  partly  with  my  help  plotted  out  most  of  the  Sequest.  It 
was  a  zone  of  land  running  from  the  Noroton  River  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  town,  the  south  line  of  which  ran  irregularly  from 
Miller's  Bridge  northwesterly  to  the  Greenwich  line,  just  about  where 
Westover  Road  intersects  the  road  from  Mianus  to  Bangall.  This  zone 
was  evidently  sequestered  as  common  land  long  after  the  remainder  of 
Stamford  had  been  parcelled  out  to  individual  holders.  This  land  was 
finally  divided  about  1760  and  was  carefully  surveyed  out,  although 
unfortunately,  some  of  the  distributees  did  not  see  fit  to  record  their 
allotments.  The  Northfield  included  Northfield  Cemetery  and  most  of 
Woodside  Park. 

"The  Glebe  land  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  \vas  a  tract  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  Mill  River  conveyed  by  John  Lloyd  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  meant  us,  about 
1750,  for  the  use  of  the  minister  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  St. 
John's  Parish.  This  property  was  held  by  the  church  until,  I  think, 
about  1827  and  was  then  leased  for  99  years  at  a  small  rent.  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  Adams  Avenue  and  some  other  streets  in  between  were 
cut  through  it,  and  the  property  was  sublet  in  lots  and  built  upon  by 
the  lessees.  Sometime  before  the  lease  expired,  the  church  secured  a 
release  of  the  property  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  procured  authority  from  the  Court  to  sell 
the  fee,  and  since  then  the  property  has  been  sold  by  the  church  in  small 
parcels. 

"The  land  lying  between  Main  Street  and  Greenwich  Avenue  on  the 
west,  and  Mill  River  on  the  east,  was  for  some  reason  not  parcelled  out 
by  the  purchasers  of  the  Town  and  remained  town  property.  North  of 
Richmond  Hill  Avenue,  individuals  apparently  built  upon  the  property 
occupied  for  a  long  time  and  paid  taxes,  and  their  holdings  were 
eventually  released  to  them.  A  tract  just  south  of  Richmond  Hill  Ave- 
nue was  laid  out  as  a  burying  ground  and  is  still  used  as  such,  and 
from  that  point  down  to  Oliver  Street,  the  property  was  leased  by  the 
town  for  a  period  which  still  has  about  15  years  to  run.  This  property 
was  sublet,  and  houses  were  built  upon  it  by  the  lessees.  The  Town, 
however,  did  not  lose  title  to  these  tracts  because  its  lease  was  still  in 
force  and  no  adverse  possession  could  be  gained  against  it  as  long  as  the 
lease  w^as  in  force  and  the  rent  collected.  In  1925  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  this  land  was  turned  over  to  the  City  for  park  purposes, 
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subject,  of  course,  to  the  present  lease.  I  think  this  is  the  only  land 
set  out  to  the  original  proprietors  which  has  never  passed  into  the  hands 
of  private  parties.  Perhaps  Rippowam  Park  and  St.  John's  Park  are 
such,  and  possibly  some  church  property." 
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legal  conflict  over  tax,  155; 
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290;  address  on  opening  of 
Ferguson  Library  building,  295. 
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Bay  Colony,  10 ;  early  organiza- 
tion of  toAvn  government,  13; 
transplanting  to  Windsor,  Conn., 

17- 
Dutch,  in  New  Amsterdam,  treat- 
ment of  Indians,  47,  53  ;  murder 
of  Mayano,  53  ;  murder  of  Capt. 
Patrick,  54;  John  Underbill  in 
command  of  Dutch  soldiers,  55  ; 
Underbill's  massacre  of  Indians, 
55. 

Elks  Club,  home  of,  271. 

Facts  about  Stamford  (1929),  Ap- 
pendix, 357. 

Fairfield,  seat  of  Connecticut  juris- 
diction, 71. 

Ferguson,  John  Day,  interest  in 
public  education,  254 ;  sketch  of, 
254 ;     library    endowment,    254. 

Ferguson  Library,  site  of,  212; 
Ferguson  endowment  fund,  254; 
opened,  255 ;  second  home  of, 
272;  third  home  of,  274,  294; 
city  furnishes  site  and  running 
expenses  of,  294;  "Advocate" 
comments  on,  295. 

Ferguson,  Walton,  home  of,  273. 

Ferris,  J.  B.,  Fourth  of  July  (1844) 
speaker,  211;  takes  office  in 
Quintard  block,  212;  Olmstead 
reference  to,  224. 

Fessenden,  Samuel,  in  town  meet- 
ing,   248 ;    sketch   of.    Appendix, 

335. 

Fire  engines,  hand,  226 ;  des- 
cription of  hand  engines  by 
Easterbrook,  226  ;  fire  protection, 
255 ;  fire  fighting  tests  with 
hand  pumps,  255 ;  burning  of 
Presbyterian  church,  257 ;  first 
steam  fire  engine,  257 ;  reorgan- 
ization of  fire  department,  258  ; 
Central  Fire  Station,  St.  John's 
Park,  276. 

Fourth  of  July  celebration,  that  of 
1844,  210;  dinners  in  Quintard 


block,  212;  flag  pole  dedicated, 
(1861),  232;  at  the  close  Civil 
War,  (1865),  240;  in  honor  of 
furnishing  water  supply  (1871), 
249;  Centennial  celebration,  253. 

French  and  Indian  War,  lack  of 
financial  support,  106;  stamp 
acts,  107. 

Fundamental  orders  for  govern- 
ment of  Connecticut  Colony,  19, 
21,  29. 

h 

Ga}^,  Royal  L.,  location  of  home, 
221. 

General  Court,  New  Haven,  com- 
position of,  44 ;  change  name  of 
Rippowam  to  Stamford,  45  ;  at- 
tack on,  by  Basset,  Chapman 
and  Newman,  62 ;  case  of  Rich- 
ard Crabb,  64;  complaints 
against  Greenwich,  68 ;  Green- 
wich submits  to  authority,  69. 

Gillespie,  E.  T.  W.,  depicts  Civil 
War  atmosphere,  238  ;  author  of 
"Picturesque  Stamford",  266 ; 
sketch  of.  Appendix,  339. 

Gillespie,  R.  H.,  sketch  of.  Appen- 
dix,   339- 

Gillespie,  W.  W.,  in  town  meet- 
ing,   248 ;    sketch   of.    Appendix, 

339- 

Gothic  House,  the, — home  of  Geo. 
E^  Waring,  212,  221  ;  replaced 
by  Library,  274. 

Government,  by  consent  of  gov- 
erned,  6. 

Grainger,  Percy,  plays  at  Liberty 
Loan  meeting,  324. 

Grant,  Gen.  U.  S.,  visits  Stam- 
ford, 261. 

Great  War,  guard  duty  along  the 
coast,  308 ;  organization  of 
Home  Guard,  308 ;  Shippan 
Company,  308 ;  Home  Guard, 
three  companies  mustered  in, 
309  ;  Militia  companies  prepare 
for  service,  309 ;  Plattsburg  As- 
sociation sends  men,  309 ;  en- 
listment of  boatmen,  309  ;  regis- 
tration of  men,  309 ;  Militia 
companies    enter    service,     310; 
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Capt.  Ralph  L.  Taylor,  first 
casualty,  310;  sketch  of  Capt. 
Taylor,  310;  fourteen  men  com- 
missioned, 310;  officers  detailed 
to  duty,  310;  drafted  men  sent 
to  camp,  311  ;  welfare  work, 
311;  gearing  industry  into  w^ar 
machine,  311;  Darien  and  New 
Canaan  in  Red  Cross  War  cam- 
paign, 312;  First  Liberty  Loan 
drive,  313;  Second  Liberty 
Loan  drive,  314;  second  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  campaign,  314;  Red  Tri- 
angle drive,  315;  ex-Pres.  Taft 
speaker  at  meeting,  315;  women 
share  in  war  campaign  for  first 
time,  317;  men  at  training  camp, 
317;  drafted  men  go  to  Camp 
Devens,  319;  men  from  Seventh 
Company  go  to  France,  319; 
Ninth  Co.  enters  Federal  ser- 
vice, 319;  under  fire  near  Fis- 
mes,  319;  town's  service  flag, 
320;  number  of  men  in  service. 
May,  (1919),  320;  Hugh  L. 
Cooper,  Rev.  A.  G.  Walton,  Al- 
fred Stokes,  Herbert  S.  Weed, 
W.  S.  Greaney,  in  special  ser- 
vice, 320 ;  croix  de  guerre  to 
W.  S.  Greaney,  320;  coal  short- 
age, 321  ;  most  severe  cold  wave, 
321  ;  harbor  frozen  over,  321  ; 
Home  Guard  called  out,  323 ; 
menace  to  bridges,  323 ;  Third 
Liberty  Loan  drive,  325 ;  total 
subscriptions.  Liberty  Loans, 
welfare  drives,  325 ;  Czech  en- 
campment, 325  ;  readjustment  of 
workers,  326 ;  Louis  G.  Kibbe, 
chairman,  326 ;  Armistice 
signed,  327 ;  practically  all  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  from  Stam- 
ford see  foreign  service,  328 ; 
Home  Guard  mustered  out,  328. 

Green  School  House,  location  of, 
276. 

Greenwich,  Anne  Hutchinson, 
murder  of,  51,  55;  massacre  of 
Indians  on  Mianus  River,  56; 
complaints  against,  68  ;  Richard 
Law   assists  in   settling  dispute, 


69 ;    Tryon's    raid,    125 ;    Put's 
ride,  125. 

Hallam,  Alfred,  director  of  Stam- 
ford Oratorio  Society,  261; 
Chairman  on  Music,  250th  an- 
niversary, 266. 

Hartford,  settlement  of,  18,  21  ; 
enunciation  of  first  written  con- 
stitution, 19,  21. 

Hawley,  Charles  A.,  Lt.-Gov., 
president  of  the  day  (July  4, 
1844),  211;  Olmstead  reference 
to,  224;  home  of,  271,  275;. 
trustee  of  Clason  fund  for  hos- 
pital, Appendix,  335. 

Haynes,  John,  17. 

Historical  places  marked,  307 ; 
Appendix,  351. 

Holly,  "Will  Hen",  starts  news- 
paper, 190;  paper  named  ''Ad- 
vocate", 190;  sketch  of,  191; 
promotes  protectionism,  207 ;  de- 
scribes opening  of  railroad,  214; 
Olmstead  reference  to,  224. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  mentioned,  10; 
arrival  in  Newton,  14;  views  on 
State  and  Church,  14;  starts  for 
Connecticut  River,  18;  enun- 
ciates first  written  constitution, 
19. 

Hospital,  Stamford,  homes  of,  294 ; 
site  given  by  Albert  Crane,  294 ; 
gift  of  John  Clason,  Appendix, 
335;  addition  to  fund,  Appen- 
dix, 346. 

Houghton,  Frederick  M.,  grand 
marshal,  275th  anniversary, 
302 ;  heads  Third  Liberty  Loan 
parade,  324;  grand  marshal 
third  Red  Cross  campaign  pa- 
rade,  325. 

Houghton,  Joseph  G.,  Appendix, 
340. 

Houghton,  Walter  E.,  war  cam- 
paign, 311. 

Hoyt,  George  H.,  trustee  of  Clason 
fund,  Appendix,  335. 

Hoyt,  James  H.,  grades  railroad, 
216;  operates  canal  and  West 
Indian   trade,   216;    brings   first 
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cargo  hard  coal,  3i6;  superin- 
tendent of  railroad,  216;  serves 
on  Civil  War  committee,  232. 

Hudson,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
home  of,  271. 

Huntington,  Rev.  E.  B.,  author  of 
first  history  of  Stamford,  232; 
Civil  War  address,  232;  dies, 
255. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  murdered  by 
Indians,  51,   55. 

Immigration,  Irish,  217;  "Know 
Nothing"  party,  225. 

Indians,  purchase  of  land  from, 
30 ;  occupants  of  Stamford  ter- 
ritory, 34 ;  Wascassue,  Mayano, 
Piamikin,  Ponus  and  Owenoke, 
35;  purchase  agreement,  35; 
disputes  over  title,  36 ;  murder 
of  Mrs.  Phelps,  47 ;  murder  of 
John  Whitmore,  47 ;  legend  of 
Laddin's  Rock,  48 ;  murder  of 
Anne  Hutchinson,  51,  55;  Dutch 
treatment  of,  53;  murder  of 
Mayano,  53;  inflamed  against 
settlers,  54;  massacre  of  on 
Mianus  River,  56;  memorial 
stone.   St.  John's  Park,  276. 

Industries,  new,  in  the  fifties,  224; 
Yale  Lock  Company,  250 ;  de- 
velopment, 260. 

Inventories  of  settlers.  Appendix, 
360. 

Jones,  Capt.  Ebenezer,  exploit  on 
Long  Island,   128. 

j 

Kenealy,  Michael,  in  town  meet- 
ings, 248 ;  association  with 
Samuel  Fessenden,  Appendix, 
342 ;    sketch   of.   Appendix,    342. 

Laddin's  Rock,   Legend  of,   48. 

Lafayette,  Gen.,  visit  to  Stamford, 
186;  visits  Major  Davenport 
(1824),  187;  boys  welcome  of, 
at  Stamford  House,  271. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  10. 

Law,  Richard,  first  town  recorder, 
31  ;    settles    Greenwich    dispute, 


69;  accepts  jurisdiction  Connec- 
ticut colony,  71,  74;  named 
magistrate,  74. 

Lee,  Gen.  Charles,  letter  to  Col. 
Waterbury,  112;  mentioned,  114, 
126. 

Leeds  Tavern,  184;  visit  of  La- 
fayette, 187;  known  as  Stam- 
ford House,  199;'  mentioned  in 
1900,  271. 

Liberty  Loan  Drives,  First  over- 
subscribed 61%,  313;  Second, 
314;  Third,  324;  Percy  Grain- 
ger plays  at  meeting,  324;  giant 
parade,  324;  Third  closes  a  mil- 
lion over  quota,  324;  team  or- 
ganization, 324. 

Lloyd,  John,  of  Stamford  and 
Henry,  of  Boston,  pay  expenses 
for  ordination  of  Ebenezer  Dib- 
ble, 165;  Henry,  benefactor  of 
St.  John's,  168. 

Loco  Foco,  leaders — Millerites, 
210;  part  of  every  day  speech, 
211;  mass  meeting  at  Bridge- 
port (1844),  211. 

Lockwood,  Augustus,  chosen  col- 
lector Congregational  Church 
taxes,  155;  maintains  Landing, 
189. 

Lockwood,  Charles  D.,  historical 
address,  275th  anniversary,  306  ; 
Red  Triangle  Drive,  315;  chair- 
man  Board   of   Exemption,    319. 

Ludlow,  Roger,  10. 

Main  Street,  rebuilt,  270 ;  Union 
and  Stage  Houses  disappear, 
275. 

Masaryk,  Dr.  Thomas  G.,  future 
President  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
visits  Stamford,  326. 

Masonic  Temple,  on  site  of  Five 
Chimney  House,  213;  Hoyt's 
Hall,  later  Masonic  Hall, 
opened  for  use,  241  ;  on  Bed- 
ford Street,  274. 

Masonic,  anti-sentiment,  195;  first 
home  of.  Appendix,  353. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  four 
towns  of,   10;  motive  for  settle- 
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ment,  lo;  church  government, 
13;  oligarchical  method  of 
choosing  Assistants,  15;  idea  of 
emigration  from,  grows,  16. 

Mather,  Cotton,  12. 

Mather,  Rev.  Moses,  called  to 
Middlesex  (Darien)  parish, 
loi  ;  capture  of,   130;   death  of, 

133- 

Meeker,  Capt.  Lorenzo,  command- 
ing officer  Militia,  232 ;  organ- 
izes second  company,  233. 

Meeting  House,  iirst,  75 ;  second, 
78;  seating  of,  81;  as  fortress, 
82;  galleries,  reseating,  plans 
for  new  meeting  house,  95 ; 
erected  in  Square,  159;  first 
heating  plant  installed,    160. 

Merritt,  Schuyler,  Ferguson  Li- 
brary, 294;  first  Red  Cross  cam- 
paign, 311  ;  head  of  Second  Lib- 
erty Loan  Drive,  315;  Red  Tri- 
angle Drive,  315;  speech  for 
Third  Liberty  Loan  Drive,  324. 

Miller,  C.  O.,  first  store,  258  ;  sec- 
ond store,  259;  home  of,  272; 
first  Red  Cross  campaign,  311; 
Red  Triangle  Drive,  315;  pre- 
sents town  service  flag,  320; 
sketch  of,  Appendix,  343. 

Mitchell,  Matthew,  at  Wethers- 
field,  25  ;  town  clerk  in  Weth- 
ersfield,  26 ;  representative  at 
General  Court,  45 ;  associate 
judge   of  local   court,  46. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  170; 
site  of  first  edifice,  170;  parson- 
age built  by  Dixon,  219,  271  ; 
site  of  present  building  men- 
tioned, 222;  second  edifice,  223, 
271. 

Middlesex  Parish  (Darien)  set 
off,  100 ;  Mather,  Rev.  Moses, 
called  to,  loi  ;  capture  of  Rev. 
Moses  Mather,  130;  raid  on 
Deacon  Mather's  home,  135. 

Mill,  The  first  grist,  41  ;  de- 
stroyed, 41;  rebuilt,  42 ;  tax  for 
rebuilding,   43;   mentioned,    182. 

Minor,  William  T.,  heads  Fourth 
of    July     (1844)     parade,    211  ; 


takes  offices  in  Quintard  block, 
212;  Olmstead  reference  to, 
224;  elected  Governor  on 
"Know  Nothing''  ticket,  225 ; 
sketch  of,  225  ;  Civil  War  meet- 
ing, 232. 

New  Canaan   Parish   set  off,    100. 

New  Haven  Colony,  28 ;  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  28 ;  confeder- 
acy, 29,  44 ;  General  Court,  44 ; 
Plantation  Covenant,  59;  pro- 
tests to  Connecticut  Colony,  72 ; 
accepts  Connecticut  jurisdiction, 

74- 

New  York  &  New  Haven  Rail- 
road, 212,  213;  first  train,  de- 
scription of,  214;  bridge  across 
Mianus,  215;  completed,  215; 
increases  population  of  Stam- 
ford, 216;  Alfred  Bishop,  James 
H.  Hoyt,  contractors  for,  216; 
brick  railroad  station  built,  244; 
four  tracking,  268,  273  ;  electri- 
fied, 273,  290;  old  station  des- 
cribed, 273. 

Newton,  Mass.,  8,  10;  fortification 
of,  13,  15;  arrival  of  Thomas 
Hooker    and    Samuel    Stone,    14. 

North  Stamford  Parish  set  off, 
10 1 ;  town  farm  improvements, 
249. 

Olmstead,  James  H.,  describes  ap- 
pearance of  town  (1851),  221; 
presents  colors  to  28th  Regi- 
ment, 235;  speaks  at  war  meet- 
ing (1861),  238;  secures  adop- 
tion of  plan  for  new  Town 
Hall,  245 ;  participant  at  town 
meetings,  247 ;  sketch  of  public 
services  of,   248. 

Parishes  of  Stamford,  Appendix, 
363. 

Parks,  Central  Park,  220,  229 ; 
small  parks,  287,  290;  park 
plans,  288 ;  Halloween  Park, 
288 ;  Halloween  Park  renamed 
Cummings  Park,  289 ;  Wood- 
side  Park,  289 ;  total  valuation 
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of,  290 ;  Rippowam  Park  im- 
proved, 290. 

Patrick,  Captain,  8 ;  pursues  fol- 
lowers of  Mayano,  54;  murder 
of,  54- 

Phillips,  Rev.  George,  7;  inde- 
pendence of,  11;  estimate  of, 
by  Mather  in   "Magnalia",    12. 

Physicians,  in  1851,  224. 

Pierson,  Samuel,  president  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  312;  first  Red 
Cross  campaign,  312;  Red  Tri- 
angle Drive,  315. 

Place  names,  old,  Appendix,  363. 

Piatt,  Mrs.  Orville  H.,  sketch  of, 
238. 

Ponus,  35;  dedication  of  monu- 
ment to,  37. 

Post  Office,  in  Civil  War,  241  ; 
new  building,  272,  295  ;  burned 
out,  286;  temporary  quarters, 
287. 

Presbyterian  Church,  first  services 
held,  218 ;  first  building  dedi- 
cated, 218;  first  pastor.  Rev. 
J.  Leonard  Corning,  218;  edifice 
burned,  257;   second  home,  274. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  3, 
4;  St.  John's,  161;  protest 
against  payment  of  tax,  161  ; 
legislation  relieving  of  tax, 
163;  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd  aids 
in  securing  religious  equality 
under  State  constitution,  168. 

Puritans,   4,    10. 

Quakers,  antagonism  to,  60 ; 
Richard  Crabb,  64 ;  Rev.  John 
Bishop,  78. 

Quintard  building,  erected  (1844), 
212;  Fourth  of  July  dinners  in, 
212;  Agricultural  Society  ex- 
hibits, 212;  stores,  212;  offices, 
J.  B.  Ferris,  W.  T.  Minor, 
212. 

Raynor,  Thurston,  settler,  32; 
named  constable,  44;  chosen 
magistrate,  45;  chief  judge  of 
local  court,  46. 

Red    Cross,    first    war    campaign, 


311;  Darien  and  New  Canaan 
in  war  campaign,  312;  team  or- 
ganization, first  War  drive,  312; 
campaign  success,  313;  mem- 
bership roll  campaign  wins, 
316;  success  of  second  cam- 
paign, 316;  John  Roberts, 
chairman,  campaign,  316;  team 
organization  membership  cam- 
paign, 317;  third  campaign, 
325  ;  Joseph  A.  Home,  chairman, 
325 ;   oversubscribed,   325. 

Religious  freedom,  2,   3,   6. 

Revolution,  American,  "Tea 
Party",  119;  Jones,  Capt.  Eben- 
ezer,  exploit,  128 ;  exploit  of 
Maj.  Benjamin  Tallmadge  at 
Lloyd's  Neck,  138;  Tallmadge's 
Huntington  project,  139;  exploit 
of   Capt.   Brewster,   141. 

Rippowam,  allotment  and  pur- 
chase price,  31  ;  settlement  of, 
34;  purchase  agreement,  35; 
disputes  with  Indians  over  title 
of,  36;  settlers,  38;  acreage  as- 
signed to  settlers,  38 ;  laying 
out  the  village,  40 ;  the  first 
grist  mill,  41 ;  name  "Stamford" 
first  appears  in  records,  42 ; 
first  representatives  in  General 
Court,  44;  change  of  name  by 
General  Court,  45. 

Ritch,  Thomas  G.,  speaks  at 
Civil  War  meeting,  2-^2;  speaks 
at  War  meeting  in  1862,  28; 
speaker,  250th  anniversary,  264; 
home   of,   272. 

Roberts,  John,  chairman  Red  Cross 
membership  campaign,  316. 

St.  Andrew's  P.  E.  Church,  parish 
hall,  260; 

St.  John's  P.  E.  Church,  organ- 
ized, 161 ;  location  of  first  edi- 
fice, 162;  Caner,  Rev.  Henry, 
conducts  services,  163;  rectory 
furnished  by  Moses  Rogers, 
164;  efforts  to  obtain  rector, 
164;  Ebenezer  Dibble,  sketch 
of,  165;  reorganized  under 
American    system,    166;    Glebe 
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Lands,  i66*;  Bishop  Seabury 
suggests  use  of  American 
Prayer  Book,  167;  library  given 
by  Henry  Lloyd,  168;  Rev. 
Jonathan  Judd,  coming  of,  168; 
new  home  of,  260 ;  St.  Luke's 
Chapel,   260. 

St.  John's  R.  C.  Church,  estab- 
lished, 217;  Rev.  John  Brady, 
first  rector  of,  218;  rector  in 
1851,    224;    second    edifice,    272, 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  12;  views 
on  relation  of  church  and  poli- 
tical government,   13. 

Schools.  The  first  village  school, 
86;  the  first  five  public  schools, 
98 ;  village  schools,  178  ;  Green 
School,  200,  276 ;  Centre  School, 
220 ;  location  of  Academy,  222 ; 
consolidation  of  school  districts, 
251  ;  private  schools,  291  ;  Betts 
Academy,  291  ;  Catharine  Aiken 
School,  291  ;  King's  School,  292; 
growth  of  public  school  system, 
292 ;  High  School  established, 
292 ;  High  School  building  on 
Forest  St.,  292 ;  High  School 
building  on  Strawberry  Hill, 
292;  Junior  High  Schools,  293; 
State  Trade  School,  294;  Ap- 
pendix, 361. 

Scofield,  Edwin  L.,  presides  250th 
anniversary,  264;  chairman 
committee  on  Invitations  and 
Reception,  250th  anniversary, 
266 ;  chairman  Red  Cross  war 
campaign,  311  ;  recognized  as 
War  Fund  leader,  314;  Red 
Triangle  Drive,  315;  special 
work  for  Red  Triangle  Drive, 
316;  trustee  of  Clason  fund  for 
hospital.  Appendix,  335;  sketch 
of,  Appendix,  344. 

Scoville,  Rev.  Samuel  speaker 
250th  anniversary,  264;  sketch 
of.  Appendix,  347. 

Seely,  Albert,  owner  of  Stage 
House,  209  ;  anti-Millerite,  209  ; 
opposes  raising  of  Union  House, 
209 ;  operates  stage  to  White 
Plains,    214;    N.    Y.    &    N.    H. 


Railroad,  214;  serves  on  Civil 
War   committee,   232. 

Settlers  of  New  England,  Chief 
source  of,  5. 

Shippan  Point,  Indian  occupants, 
35>  93  >  Tallmadge's  camp,  139; 
pleasure  resort,  213;  Yacht 
Club  erected,  261. 

Sherwood,  H.  F.,  historical  places 
marked,  307;  Appendix,  353; 
Red  Triangle  Drive,  315;  Red 
Cross  membership  campaign, 
317;  third  Red  Cross  campaign, 
325 ;  secretary  workers'  read- 
justment  committee,    327. 

Skiddy,  Capt.  William,  presents 
flag  pole,  232;  serves  on  com- 
mittee, 232 ;  sketch  of.  Appen- 
dix,  348. 

Smith,  Rev.  Henry,  pastor  at 
Wethersfield,    24,    27. 

Smith,  Rev.  Daniel,  serves  long 
pastorate,  158;  dwelling  of,  199. 

South  Street,  in  1800,  183;  rebuilt, 
273  ;   armory,   295. 

Stage  House,  184;  refurnished, 
199;  capture  of  Mrs.  Miller, 
208 ;  door  painted  by  Lorenzo 
Meeker,  213;   removed,  276. 

Stamford,  origin  of  name,  4 ; 
causes  for  settlement,  28 ;  pur- 
chase of  land  from  Indians,  30 ; 
terms  of  purchase,  30;  Indian 
occupants,  34;  purchase  agree- 
ment, 35;  disputes  with  Indians 
over  title,  36;  settlers,  38;  acre- 
age assigned  to  settlers,  38  ;  lay- 
ing out  the  village,  xo ;  the  first 
grist  mill,  41  ;  name  first  ap- 
pears in  records,  42 ;  the  Cap- 
tain's house,  43 ;  part  of  New 
Haven  Confederacy,  44 ;  change 
of  name  from  Rippow^am  to 
Stamford  by  General  Court,  45  ; 
local  court  established,  45 ; 
"train  band"  authorized,  46 ; 
legend  of  Laddin's  Rock,  48 ; 
arrival  of  Capt.  John  Underbill, 
52;  murder  of  Mayano,  53; 
hostile   attitude   of   Indians,   54; 

-~  antagonism     to     Quakers,     60 ; 
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Rev.  Richard  Denton  and  set- 
tlers move  to  Hempstead,  6i  ; 
outburst  against  church  govern- 
ment, 6i  ;  complaints  against 
Greenwich,  68 ;  Greenwich  be- 
comes a  part  of  Stamford,  69 ; 
under  Connecticut  charter,  71  ; 
protest  to  Connecticut  Colony 
from  New  Haven,  73 ;  accepts 
jurisdiction,  74;  first  meeting 
house,  75 ;  Bishop,  Rev.  John, 
called,  77 ;  second  meeting 
house,  78  ;  Rev.  John  Davenport 
called,  82 ;  Sabbath  Day  House, 
83;  the  early  homes,  84;  the 
first  school,  86;  the  common 
fields,  93 ;  Northfield  Cemetery, 
93 ;  transportation  by  water, 
94;  Earl  of  Bellomont's  com- 
ments, 95  ;  new  method  of  con- 
ducting public  affairs,  97 ;  new 
northerly  boundary  line,  102; 
Col.  Eraser's  Highland  Battal- 
ion, 105 ;  fort  at  Stamford, 
116;  "Tea  Party",  119;  near 
debatable  ground,  121  ;  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Fort,  123 ;  termi- 
nus of  fortification  line,  124; 
description  of,  in  1800,  158;  a 
boy  in,  172;  number  of  stores 
in  1800,  182;  burying  ground, 
183;  streets  in  1800,  183;  half- 
way point  between  New  York 
and  New  Haven,  184;  Franklin 
Street  cemetery,  185;  War  of 
1812,  185;  visit  of  Lafayette, 
186;  Stamford  potatoes  notable, 
188  ;  establishment  of  first  news- 
paper, 190;  borough  govern- 
ment established,  191;  descrip- 
tion of  borough,  192;  first 
borough  government,  192;  float- 
ing museum,  193 ;  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations,  193;  anti- 
Masonic  sentiment,  194;  East 
Branch  Canal,  195;  "splendid 
ball",  196;  description  of  bor- 
ough by  "Will  Hen"  Holly, 
197;  200th  anniversary,  201; 
historical  address  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Alvord,    202 ;    Bible   of   Francis 


Bell,  203;  list*  of  buildings 
(1840),  206;  first  Town  House, 
206  ;  growing  prosperity,  207 ; 
erection  of  Union  House,  208 ; 
Millerites  versus  anti-Millerites, 
208 ;  Quintard  block  erected, 
212;  opening  of  New  Haven 
R.  R.,  214;  Irish  immigration, 
217;  increase  in  population,  217; 
St.  John's  R.  C.  Church  estab- 
lished, 217;  Olmstead's  descrip- 
tion of,  in  1 85 1,  221  ;  gas  intro- 
duced, streets  lighted,  225 ; 
"Know  Nothing"  Party,  225 ; 
Wm.  T.  Minor  elected  Gover- 
nor, 225;  improvements  in  1861, 
241  ;  water  company  organized, 
249;  canal  closed,  250;  Hoyt 
Guard,  251  ;  Company  C  organ- 
ized, 251  ;  first  celebration  of 
Decoration  Day,  251  ;  "no  li- 
cense" campaign,  252 ;  Appen- 
dix, 339;  Centennial  Tea  Party, 
253 ;  sewerage  system,  255 ; 
planned  by  G.  Waring,  257; 
improved  streets,  258  ;  new  busi- 
ness buildings,  258 ;  telephones 
introduced,  260;  electric  lights 
introduced,  260;  street  railroad, 
260;  iron  bridges,  260;  light 
house  built,  260;  government 
appropriation  for  harbor  devel- 
opment, 260;  Yacht  Club,  261; 
visits  of  Grant,  261  ;  weekly 
newspapers  (1890),  262;  direc- 
tory, 262;  250th  anniversary, 
263 ;  character  of  growing 
population,  268  ;  water  tank  and 
sign  post  in  centre  of  Square, 
269;  description  of  centre,  270; 
Atlantic  St.  rebuilt,  272;  South 
St.  _  rebuilt,  273 ;  automobiles 
coming  in,  bicycles  going  out, 
278 ;  actors,  artists,  writers  on 
ridges  and  shore,  279 ;  city 
form  of  government  established, 
279;  Town  Hall  burned,  280; 
third  Town  Hall  erected,  287 ; 
electrification  of  railroad,  290; 
hospital  built,  294;  govern- 
mental    progress,     297;     survey 
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of  government,  297 ;  new  ac- 
counting system,  297;  consolida- 
tion, 297  ;  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  297 ; 
percentage  of  foreign  born,  298  ; 
275th  anniversary  celebration, 
299;  the  Great  War,  308;  or- 
ganization of  Home  Guard, 
308  ;  reorganization  of  National 
Guard,  328 ;  War  memorial, 
St.  John's  Park,  328 ;  War 
memorial.  Town  Hall,  328  ;  for- 
ward outlook,  330;  facts  about 
(1929),  Appendix,  357. 

Stamford  and  New  Canaan, 
Railroad  organized,  244. 

Stamford  Historical  Society,  Ap- 
pendix, 363. 

Stamford  Hospital,  homes  of,  294 ; 
site  given  by  Albert  Crane, 
294;  gift  by  John  Clason,  Ap- 
pendix, 334;  additions  to  fund, 
346. 

Stamford  Oratorio  Society,  organ- 
ized, 261  ;  concert,  250th  anni- 
versary, 265. 

Stamford  Theatre,  opened,  296 ; 
importance  of,  296 ;  Bernhardt, 
296. 

Stamford  Water  Company,  or- 
ganized in   1868,   249. 

Stanwich  Parish  set  off,  100. 

Stone,  Samuel,  arrival  in  New- 
town, 14;  starts  for  Connecticut 
River,    18. 

Streets  opened,  221. 

Summer  Street  in   1851,  221. 

Suburban  Club,  location,  276. 

Taft,    ex-President    William    H., 

315- 

Talbot,  St.  George,  benefactor  of 
St.  John's  P.  E.  Church,  166. 

Tallmadge,  Col.  Benjamin,  sketch 
of,  136;  prevents  escape  of 
Maj.  Andre,  137;  exploit  of, 
at  Lloyd's  Neck,  138;  Hunting- 
ton enterprise,  138. 

Taphance,  trial  for  murder  of 
Whitmore,  38. 

Taxation,  No,  without  representa- 


tion, 3,  5;  Watertown,  8,  13; 
first  enunciated  in  America,  15; 
beginnings  of  American  consti- 
tutional history,  15. 

Taylor,  Frederick  C,  judge  of 
probate,  287 ;  first  Red  Cross 
campaign,  312;  Red  Triangle 
Drive,   315. 

Todd,   Rev.  A.   S.,   194. 

Toquams,  purchase  of,  by  Capt. 
N.   Turner,   30. 

Tories  on  Long  Island,  130;  cap- 
ture of  Dr.  Moses  Mather,  i-^o; 
in  Middlesex  parish,  133;  at 
Scott's  Cove,  135;  home  of  Dea- 
con Mather  raided,  136;  West- 
chester County,  144 ;  de  Lancey's 
Corps,  144;  Stamford  votes  out 
Tories,  145 ;  Jarvis  and  Picket 
declared  enemies,  146 ;  bitter- 
ness toward  Tories,  147. 

Tory's  Hole,  130. 

Towne,  Henry  R,,  founder  of 
Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Co.,   250;   sketch  of,   Appendix, 

349- 

Town  Hall,  first,  206 ;  new  one 
proposed,  244;  old  one  removed 
to  River  Street,  244;  project  de- 
layed by  opposition,  246 ;  ora- 
tory of  town  meeting  days,  246 ; 
building  opened,  246;  burning 
of,  280;  third  Town  Hall 
erected,  287;  facade  used  in 
war  campaigns,   317. 

Transportation.  Sloops,  188  ;  steam- 
boats, 188;  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt's  boat,  188;  Commodore 
Vanderbih,  189;  sloop  "King 
Hiram",  189;  arrival  of  first 
steamer,  189;  direct  trade  with 
West  Indies,  195;  East  Branch 
Canal,  195;  canal  closed,  250 

Trumbull,  Gov.  Jonathan,  no; 
seeks  appointment  for  General 
Waterbury,  114;  governor  dur- 
ing Revolution,  144;  mentioned, 
231 

Turner,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  purchases 
Toquams,  30 
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Twachtman,  Major  Alden,  ac- 
count of  Battery  F  in  attack,  318 

200th  (Two-Hundredth)  Anni- 
versary,  201 

250th,  (Two-Hundred-and-Fifti- 
eth)  Anniversary,  preliminary 
program,  263  ;  proposal  of  War 
memorial  group,  263  ;  postpone- 
ment of  date,  264;  program 
opens,  264;  children's  parade 
opens  celebration,  264;  concert 
by  Stamford  Oratorio  Society, 
265 ;  the  great  parade,  265 ;  dis- 
play by  fire  companies,  265 ; 
w^ar  vessels  in  celebration,  265 ; 
James  D.  Smith,  grand  marshal, 
266  ;  success  of  celebration,  266  ; 
fireworks  display,  266 ;  Peoples' 
Committee,  266 ;  "Picturesque 
Stamford",  266 

275th  (Two-Hundred-and-Seven- 
ty-fifth  Anniversary,  suggested 
by  Major  John  M.  Brown,  299 ; 
committee  appointed,  299 ;  Rob- 
ert Whittaker,  chairman,  299 ; 
date  set  for  celebration,  299 ; 
executive  committee  named,  300 ; 
school  children's  day,  300;  An- 
niversary Hymn  by  Whittaker, 
301  ;  rain  delays  program,  300, 
302 ;  battle  ships,  302 ;  civic  and 
military  parade,  302 ;  Frederick 
M.  Houghton,  grand  marshal, 
302 ;  50,000  spectators,  302 ; 
route  of  parade,  303  ;  officials  in 
grand  stand,  303  ;  military  divi- 
sion, 304;  firemen's  division, 
305 ;  steam  and  hand  engines, 
305 ;  division  of  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, 305 ;  industrial  di- 
vision, 305 ;  dove  of  peace 
released,  306 ;  sports  at  Hallow- 
een Park,  306 ;  historical  meet- 
ing, 306 ;  historical  address  by 
Charles  D.  Lockwood,  306; 
Robert  Whittaker  speaks,  306 ; 
Rev.  I.  Newton  Phelps  presides, 
306 ;  children's  fete,  306 ;  places 
of  historical  interest  marked, 
307,  and  Appendix,  351  ;  unveil- 
ing of  monument,  307 


Underbill,  Capt.  John,  39;  Cap- 
tain's house,  44;  chosen  deputy, 
45 ;  associate  judge  of  local 
court,  46  ;  Whittier's  description 
of,  51  ;  sketch  of,  51  ;  leaves 
Boston,  52 ;  arrives  in  Stamford, 
52;  appeals  to  General  Court 
for  help,  54 ;  takes  command  for 
Dutch,  55;  massacre  of  Indians 
on  Mianus  River,  56;  removal 
to  Long  Island,  58 

Union  House,  erection  of,  208 ; 
raised  by  Millerites,  209 ; 
Thomas  P.  Dixon,  209 ;  opening 
by  Millerites,  210;  removed,  276 

Universalist  Church,  Location  of, 
222 ;  removed,  244 

Vail,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  P.  H.,  pastor  of 
Presbyterian  Church,  253;  ora- 
tor Decoration  Day,  (1876,) 
253 ;  Centennial  Tea  Party, 
253  ;  orator  250th  anniversary, 
264 ;    home  of,   271 

War  memorials.  Difficulty  of 
erecting  Civil  War,  247;  pro- 
posed in  connection  with  250th 
anniversary,  263 ;  plan  fails, 
264 ;  in  St.  John's  Park,  276 ; 
description  of,  328 ;  one  at  Town 
Hall,    328. 

Ward,  Andrew,  settler,  32 ;  rep- 
resentative in  General  Court, 
44 ;  chosen  constable,  45 ;  asso- 
ciate judge  of  local  court,  46 

Waring  furnace,  199;  Five  Chim- 
ney House,  213,  274 

Waring,  George  E.,  sanitary  en- 
gineer plans  Stamford  sewerage 
system,  257 ;  street  cleaning 
commissioner  in  N.  Y.,  274 

Waterbury,  Gen.  David,  105,  107, 
109;  sketch  of,  112;  at  Lake 
Champlain  in  the  Revolution, 
113;  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 114;  appointed  with  Gen. 
Arnold,  116;  captured  by  Brit- 
ish, 116;  in  command  of  Fort 
at  Stamford,  116;  death  of,  116; 
marches  to  New  York,  126. 
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Waterbury,  William,  trip  of,  154; 
diary  of,  154;  refuses  to  pay 
church  tax,    155;    auction,    156. 

Waterbury,  William  F.,  town 
clerk,   286 

Watertown,  Mass.,  6,  7,  8,  10; 
Rev.  Geo.  Phillips,  7,  11  ;  estab- 
lishment of  church,  11;  tOAvn 
government,  early  organization, 
13;  "no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation" first  enunciated  at,  8, 
13;  permission  granted  to  re- 
move, 17;  departure  for  Con- 
necticut,  17. 

Webb,  Col.  Charles,  105 ;  sketch 
of,  117;  Battle  of  Long  Island, 
126;  at  Crown  Point  and  Ti- 
conderoga,    126 

Webb  Tavern,  ''tea  party",  120; 
in  1800,  186;  Washington  build- 
ing on  site  of,  272 

Weber,  Edward  Y.,  president  Red 
Cross,  311  ;  first  Red  Cross  cam- 
paign, 315 

Wethersfield,  Settlement  of,  17: 
description  cf,  20 ;  arrival  of 
Ten  Adventurers,  21  ;  incompat- 
ibility of  many  of  the  settlers. 
23 ;  causes  for  settlement  of 
Stamford,  23,  28;  Clement 
Chaplin,  ruling  elder,  23,  24; 
Rev.  Henry  Smith,  24;  Mat- 
thew Mitchell,  25 ;  church 
quarrel,  29 ;  Rev.  John  Daven- 
port of  New  Haven  Colony  call- 
ed in,  29,  30;  church  organiza- 
tion, 29 ;  purchase  of  Toquams, 
30. 

Whitmore,  John,  settler,  32;  rep- 
resentative at  General  Court, 
45  ;   murdered  by  Indians,  47 


Whitney,  Sylvanus,  Stamford's 
"tea  party",  119;  removes  to 
New  Brunswick,   121 

Whittaker,  Robert,  in  town  meet- 
ing, 248 ;  secretary  250th  anni- 
versary celebration,  266  ;  poem 
on  Town  Hall,  280;  chairman 
275th  anniversary,  299;  author 
of  anniversary  hymn,  301  ; 
sketch  of.  Appendix,  350. 

Windsor,   Settlement  of,   17,  21 

Winthrop,   John,    6,    10,    17 

Winthrop,  John,  Jr.,  7 ;  secures 
Connecticut  charter,  70 

Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  Maiden 
speech  of,  212 

Wooster,  Col.  David,  105,  107, 
108,  112;  marches  to  New  York, 
126 

Wvclif,  John,  3 

Wyoming  Country,  150;  Susque- 
hanna Company  formed,  151  ; 
treaty  with  Five  Nations,  151; 
settlement  of,  151;  Wyoming 
Massacre,   152 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co., 
founded   (1868),  250;  Henry  R. . 
Towne,    founder,    250 ;    Walter 
C.   Allen,  president  of,    312. 

Y.M.C.A.,  first  building,  258,  275  ; 
second  home  of,  272,  295 ;  first 
war  campaign,  311  ;  Samuel 
Pierson,  president,  312;  plans 
adopted  for  war  campaigns, 
312;  second  war  campaign,  314; 
Red  Triangle  Drive,  315;  team 
organization  of  Red  Triangle 
Drive,  315;  mass  meeting  at 
High  School,  315;  Red  Triangle 
Drive  wins,   316 
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